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“DID THE SKY SHUT?” 





BY H. H. 


Out of the mouth of a babe it came, 
Pearl of wisdom and sweetness and light ; 
Sbaming our hard and rebellious pain ; 
Shaming the tears which blinded our sight. 


We, so ignorant, sought by our phrase 
To ease to the babe the name of death ; 
We burdened her thought with a mystery ; 
We spoke with low tones and bated breath. 


We told her the child she loved had gone 
Up into the sky, to God’s own land ; 

That Jesus was glad to see him come, 
And met him and led him by the hand. 


The sky shone blue round the golden sun, 
In all the dome not a cloudy fleece ; 

The babe looked up, and, scanning it o’er, 
Asked, with a wondering smile of peace, 


‘*Did the sky sbut?? Oi! angel of truth, 
Sbaming our hard and rebellious pain, 
Never as if the blue sky bad shut 
Will we by a grave shed tears again ! 





COLLEGE ROWDYISM. 





BY PROFESSOR JOHN W. MEARS, D.D. 





ONE cannot but remark in President 
Porter’s book, ‘‘ American Colleges and the 
American Public,” the absence of the 
above topic and the scanty allusions to the 
fact itself. Few things in American col 
leges bring them more unpleasantly and 
more conspicuously before the American 
public; few demand wiser and more earn- 
est treatment on the part of the authorities 
and friends of the coHeges. The subject is 
by no means a simpleone. College rowdy- 
ism has an origin and significance, which, 
indeed, do not palliate it, but which need 
to be considered in studying the subject 
and in devising a remedy. 

1. In the first place, it is connected 
mostly (though not wholly) with the dor- 
mitory system and the common life of the 
college resulting therefrom. The students 
are associated in a body, isolated from the 
usual home and social relations, and sub- 
jected to no very close supervision on the 
part of the college authorities. The sur- 
veillance of the boarding-school cannot 
and ought not to be carried into college 
life. The students are expected to culti- 
vate a higher degree of manliness and 
should feel the responsibility of a larger 
independence. There is danger in this, 
undoubtedly; but it is a danger which 
must be encountered somewhere, since it 
is inseparable from the critical and transi - 
tional stage of life through which the 
student. is passing. Much of college 
rowdyism could be avoided by breaking 
up the dormitory system and distributing 
the students among private families. But 
it is to be feared that other and even 
greater evils would in that case take the 
place of the open outbreaks which we are 
deprecating.—(See President Porter's book, 
section viit.) ; 

2. The buoyancy and overflowing spirits 
of youth must have an outlet. At the 
entrance into manhood there is, through 
the bountiful provision of Nature, a large 
amount of spare vigor and an excess of 
animal spirits. We deprecate any policy 
which would condemn and suppress them. 
It would be an evil day when our colleges 
became as demure as monasteries, and our 
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students were transformed from bounding, 
vigorous youth into mousing book-worms. 
It isa real joy to hear their shouts upon 
the campus, to see their vigorous blows 
with the bat, and to watch their intense 
interest in the fortunes of an athletic 
Their keen perception of the 
humorous side of their relations to each 
other in the different classes is not to be 
speered at. The ridicule and the rough 
jokes with which conceit is shaken out of 
some and rawness out of others might be 
accepted as a wholesome an desirable 
element in the college training, if there were 
any possible way of guarding it against 
excess. Such does not seem to be the case. 

3. The ruder and coarser and sometimes 
actually brutal processes by which new- 
comers are received, and by which great 
scandal is aunually brought upon the col- 
lege life, seem to be a kind of initiation 
tbrough which the privileged position of 
student isto be reached. Sailors have a 
similar custom, to which neophytes in the 
nautical profession must submit on cross- 
ing ‘‘the line.” The word ‘‘ hazing” be- 
longs apparently to the repertory of sailors 
and students Alone. Processes of initiation, 
reported to be mysterious and exceedingly 
trying, are enforced as conditions of ad- 
mission to secret societies, in order to en- 
hance the supposed privileges of member- 
ship. Readers of the life of Pythagoras 
will remember what extraordinary hard- 
ships, including fastings, vigils, years of 
waiting, and even bodily mutilation, were 
required of the old philosopher before he 
was admitted to the religious College of 
Thebes. Pythagoras was a tough freshman 
and endured it all. He had his revenge, 
too, like freshmen become sophomores; for 
he required a series of conditions of almost 
prohibitory severity from the candidates 
for admission to the order which he him- 
self founded. The ‘‘ hazing” of freshmen 
seems to be a survival of these Egyptian 
and Pythagorean atrocities, handed down 
partly by monkish ascetics and partly by 
medieval secret societies, grips and pass- 
words being the mildest form in which 
they make their appearance to-day. 

4. Old customs and prevalent modes of 
thinking have excessive power in the iso- 
lated life of the college. No circle in 
America is more dominated and tyrannized 
over by established opinion. The unwill- 
ingness of individuals to differ from class- 
mates and college-mates amounts to a clear 
case of moral inability. That independ- 
ence which would be applauded as manili- 
ness in other circles is liable to receive the 
deepest brand of unpopularity here. I 
speak not now of character in general; but 
of the judgments and conduct of students in 
reference to what is called rowdyism. 
Public sentiment in college first acts to ex- 
tenuate the evils and the wrong of these 
practices, to give them respectability; and 
then its operation in toning down the sen- 
timent of the scrupulous is comparatively 
easy. To quote the language of President 
Porter, in a slightly different relation: 
‘* Even tbe most faithful and conscientious 
students ” yield to “the influence of associ- 
ations which their better judgments resist, 
and to a prevailing sentiment of which in 
their hearts they are ashamed.” Of course, 
the same ties and associations often work 
justas powerful for good. 

5. ‘The prevalent attitude of antag- 
onism against, instead of co-operation 
with the aims of instructors is too noto- 
rious té be overlooked or denied.” —(‘‘ Pres- 





ident Porter’s American Colleges,” p. 149.) 
There still lingers around college life the 
feeling, inherited from early school-days, 
which regarded the schoolhouse as a prison 
or a place of exile from home, and the 
teacher as the natural enemy of all enjoy- 
ment and freedom. To find its source, we 
must go back to the native repugnance of 
the mind to the restraints and selt-denial 
which are indispensable to processes of 
culture, intellectual and moral. ‘Tbe pro- 
fessor, the whole faculty are the living 
representatives of those methods of re- 
straint and of mental gymnastics which 
are and cannot but be distasteful to aver- 
age human nature. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, from this cause, many students 
are in an attitude of hostility to the pro- 
fessors. Friendly approaches to the pro- 
fessors are too rare; are liable to be misin- 
terpreted and sneered at by the other 
students. Valiantly to maintain the old 
contests with the faculty, in various new 
forms, is the grand ambition of some in not 
a few classes, and the sentiment is infec- 
tious; and college rowdyism draws much 
of its life and strength from this source. 
Not seldom the blame for this antagonism 
is to be shared by the professors them- 
selves, who cherish false notions of dig- 
nity, who think it essential to success to 
hold the student at an artificial distance, 
and who never allow him to see a clear 
proof of the instructor’s sympathy in the 
student’s work and trials, 
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DR. HODGE’S THEOLOGY. 
ITS RELATION TO OPPOSING SYSTEMS. 








BY PROF, LYMAN H, ATWATER, D,D., LL.D. 
I. 








In complying with the request of THE 
INDEPENDENT that I would set forth Dr. 
Hodge’s own conception of the relation 
which the points in his theology most as- 
sailed by adversaries bear to opposing sys- 
tems, I alone am responsible for what I say. 
Although it is all the more clear and vivid to 
my own apprehension, from long and free 
personal intercourse with him, I shall at- 
tempt to set forth nothing which does not 
appear abundantly in his published works; 
and this, from the very necessity imposed 
by the limited space at my command, only 
in briefest epitome, upon a very narrow 
range of disputed topics among the com- 
monplaces in polemical discussion. I have 
no room to refer to book and page. He 
who runs may read the confirmation of all 
I say in Dr. Hodge’s articles and treatises 
on these subjects. It is proper to add that 
Dr. Hodge never conceived or admitted 
for one moment that this theology was any 
peculiarity or invention of bimself or of 
Princeton. It was the theology of the Re- 
formed Churches, coming down, in his 
view, from Christ and Paul, and, except in 
some minor differences, through Augus- 
tine, as a principal formulator and de- 
fender, and through the Reformation and 
Calvin, as its chief expositor, to the pres- 
ent time. It was Calvinism as against Pe- 
lagianism, Arminianism, and Socinianism 
of every grade. It was catholic and his- 
toric, in contrast to provincial, or personal, 
or idiosyncratic forms of Calvinism; the 
Calvinism of the great symbols and divin- 
ity treatises of the Reformed Church—em- 
inently of the Westminster Standards. 
That it should be styled distinctively 
Princeton or Dr. Hodge’s theology is only 





a way of expressing a conviction of the 
distinguished part which they have borne 
in expounding and defending it. 

It must be further premised that Dr, 


Hodge held firmly that this theology, even 
inthe points most spoken against, when 
rightly understood, is congruous with and 
not contradictory to the rightly defined 
and applied moral judgments and intu- 
itions so often and confidently arrayed 
against them. There is not a single in- 
stance of such attempted condemnation of 
obnoxious points in his system, at the 
bar of the moral intuitions of the race, in 
which he was not ready to prove that the 
alleged contradiction would disappear on 
rightly understanding and defining the two 
and their mutual relations. But the real 
test of an intuitive truth is not whether all 
men acknowledge it to be self-evident; but 
whether it so controls their thinking and 
acting as to prove that they know it, even 
if they, inspeculation or dispute, deny it. 
Plenty of men can be found, from the 
fatalistic philosopher to the equally fatalis- 
tic drunkard or Turk, who will tell you 
that free agency is a chimera and il! desert 
a dark illusion; but yet will show very 
promptly what they think on these sub- 
jects if any one maims, robs, or maligns 
them. There are those who plead that it 
is self-evident their crimes are excusable 
because the propensity to commit them is 
natural or invincible. But let any other 
person plead this in defense or palliation 
of injuries inflicted on themselves, and 
they will resent it as an aggravation of the 
offense. ‘Therefore, thou art inexcusa- 
ble, O man, whosoever thou art that 
judgest. For wherein thou judgest an- 
other thou céademnest thyself, for thou 
thyself doest the same thing” (Rom. ii, 1). 
Without further preface we come at 
once to the feature of Dr. Hodge’s—and by 
this we mean the old Calvinistic theology— 
most disrelished and stigmatized by those 
‘‘contrariwise minded.” We begin here 
all the more readily because this was ex- 
pressly mentioned in the request which led 
to the preparation of this paper, and be- 
cause it brings within its scope or impli- 
cation nearly all other points with which 
we now have todo We refer to the doc 
trine of Imputation in its threefold relation 
—viz.,of Christ’s righteousness to the believ- 
ing sinner, of the latter’s sins to Christ, and 
of Adam’s first sin to his posterity. The an- 
tipathy to this doctrine is largely fostered 
by the stubborn misunderstanding and 
consequent misrepresentation of the mean- 
ing of the word ‘“‘impute” and such cor- 
relates as ‘‘guilt”’ and “‘ justification ” in 
scriptural and theologic usage. Thus, to 
justify means not to make righteous, but 
to pronounce or adjudge righteous in the 
sense that the person justified is to be 
dealt with and treated as righteous, 
Guilt means obnoxiousness or exposure to 
punishment. So, when it was charged that 
our Saviour was “‘ guilty of death ” (Matt. 
xxvi, 66), it was meant clearly not that he 
had committed murder, but what exposed 
him to capital punishment under the Jew- 
ish law. So the word *‘impute” means to 
reckon to the account of any one as a basis 
of judicial treatment. Such is the mean- 
ing of the Greek words logizomuai, trans: 
lated ‘‘impute” in Rom. iv, and ellogeo so 
translated Rom. v, 13, and used in this 
sense Philemon 18. What else can be 
meant when David says “‘ Blessed is the 
man to whom the Lord imputeth not in- 
iquity”? ‘‘ Blessed is the man to whom the 
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Lord imputeth righteousness without 
works ” (Rom. iv, 6—8)? What righteous- 
ness and whose righteousness is thus im- 
puted so as to be a ground of judicial 
treatment or complete justification? Sure- 
ly, none other than “‘ the righteousness of 
God [provided by God], which is by faith 
of Jesus Christ, unto and upon all that 
believe,” ‘‘revealed from faith to faith”; 
‘*the obedience of one” by which *‘many 
were made righteous.” ; 

*‘ lmpute,” then, in the meaning of Scrip- 
ture and of those who hold to imputation, 
means no literal transfer of personal qual- 
ities; but simply a putting anything to the 
account of a person as a basis of judicial 
treatment, whether that thing be literally 
his own or another’s; Nothing more need 
be said in reference to the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness to the believer. 

In respect to the imputation of the be- 
liever's sins to Christ little need be added. 
He “‘ became sin for us.” How? By the 
literal transfer of its pollution to bim? 
Never! How, then, except by its being so 
reckoned to his account that be became 
liable to and bore its penalty? And did he 
not? Did be not ‘‘ become a curse for us,” 
and ‘‘bear our sins”? How, unless in 
bearing their penalty? ‘‘ By his stripes 
are we healed.”” But how can these in- 
flictions be reconciled with even the ap- 


pearance of justice if not laid upon him ' 


as the bearer of our sins? And, if our 
transgressions were pot thus punished in 
Christ's sufferings and death, must they 
not be puoisbed in the person of the sin- 
nerhimseli? For must not every transgres- 


sion ‘‘receive its just recompense of re- 


ward,” either in the person of the sinner or 
of a fit, willing, and accepted substitute ? 

This suggests the root of the conflict be- 
tween what Dr. Hodge and, we think,’ 
with him nearly the whole Christian 
Church have deemed in one respect tue 
scriptural view, as contrasted with the 
so-called governmental or expediential 
theory of the Atonement. According to 
the former view, sin is in its own nature 
evil and detestabie. On account of its in- 
trinsic ill-desert it ought to be visited with 
suffering—its ‘‘just recompense of re- 
ward,” either in the person of the trans- 
gressor or of a suitable substitute. To 
leave it unpunished would be an abnorm- 
ity and cause a fatal Jesion in the moral 
system. All considerations of expediency 
aside, it is inconceivable that God should 
treat ‘‘the abominable thing which his 
soul bateth” in the same manner as that 
holiness without which no man shall see 
him, Sin must be punished, then, in the 
person of the trensgressor or of a fit and 
accepted substitute. No doubt the Atone- 
ment or expiatory sufferings of Christ have 
wrought a greater impression and ipflu- 
ence in the moral universe in favor of holi- 
ness and against sin than the eternal pun- 
isbment of all the saved would bave done, 
But the very possibility of such an impres- 
sioh depends upon the fact (1) that the 
punisbment from which the sinner is saved 
is his righteous due, the ‘‘ just recompense” 
of his sin; (2) that, not in violation of 
justice, but at its behest, this sin, because 
he freely assumed it, so far as its obligation 
to punishment was concerned, was im- 
puted, reckoned to the account of 
Carist, thus suffering, the just for 
the unjust, that be might ‘bring us 
to God,” und so ‘‘ declare God’s righteous- 
ness, that he might be just and yet the 
justifier of him that believeth in J: sus.” 
So justice is satisfied, being preserved im- 
maculate; while mercy triumphs, not 
through the subversion, but the vindication 
of it. Mercy and truth meet; righteous- 
ness and peace kiss each other. ‘Grace 
reigns through righteousness,” not by its 
overthrow. All the divine perfections are 
manifested without spot or wrinkle, in 
matchiess harmony and glory; 

‘Nor dares a creature guess 
Which of the glories brightest shone, 
The justice or the grace.” 

It is no part of this view, as is often al- 
leged, that the vicarious sufferings of 
Christ are identical with those of the sin- 
ners in whose room he suffers, in kind, in- 
tensity, or duration. They are simply the 
equivalent of them on account of the in- 
finite dignity of the sufferer. Weare not re- 
deemed with corruptible things, The Lord 
of Glory wascrucified for us. He purchased 





the Church with his own blood. The im- 
prisonment of an earthly’monarch*is more 
tlian that of a thousand banditti. Christ 
suffered no remorse of conscience, as ad- 
versaries of this doctrine say it implies. 
Punishment is evil inflicted by a ruler or 
lawgiver for sin in vindication of the law 
violated by it. To say that it may not be 
transferred to others beyond the literal 
transgression on account of a proper rela- 
tion between the parties constituted volun- 
tarily by them, or otherwise, is to go athwart 
Scripture, Providenc?, and the instinctive 
beliefs of mankind, from that first offense of 
one which came upon all men to condem- 
nation, through the woes sent upon families 
and nations for the sins of their heads, to 
the bloody sweat of Gethsemane and that 
mysterious outburst of a sinless yet God- 
forsaken soul: ‘‘My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me!” 

Dr. Hodge and those like-minded with 
him strenuously opposed all theories of the 
Atonement, by whatever name called, which 
ignored the intrinsic excellence of holiness 
and evil of sin irrespective of their being 
the means of pleasure or pain; God’s im- 
mutable holiness as including the implaca- 
ble abhorrence of sin for its own sake; his 
punitive and vindicatory justice. He was 
against all schemes which resolve the su- 
preme good into a mere maximum of happi- 
ness or pleasant sensations in the sentien! 
universe ; all moral excellence in God or cres- 
tures into benevolence alone, or the mere 
desire to promote the greatest amount! 
of happiness; the Atonement into a 
mere expedient of benevolence to promote 
a greater amount of bappiness and of 
that character in men which consists in 
the mere pursuit of happiness for self 
or the universe, than could have been 
gained without it. So to ignore the 
intrinsic turpitude and ill-desert of sin 
tends to vitiate all moral standards and 
confound all moral distinctions. It is far- 
reaching inits effects, tending ultimately 
as logically not only to vitiate theology, 
theoretic and practical, from center to cir- 
cumference, but life and morals also. 
Earthly governments may, from motives 
of expediency, refrain from meting out 
punishments up to the full measure which 
justice awards, leaving this to that higher 
Judge who hath said: ‘‘ Vengeance is 
mine. I will repay.” But what would be 
thought ef that government which should 
calculate the ill desert of fraud by its mere 
consequences to the happiness of the 
universe, or which should, from regard to 
expediency or the public good, inflict 
direst punishments when no sin hid 
been committed, or no punishment at all 
upon arson, rape, and murder? 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF WIL- 
LIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


BY THE REV. JAHU DE WITT MILLER, 








REPEATED conversations and frequent 
correspondence with Mr. Bryant have 
given me muny very interesting facts re- 
specting bis youth and early manhood, 
which the papers in their elaborate obitu- 
ary articles either bave not noticed or have 
grievously misstated. Mr. Bryant’s first 
contribution to the public prints was, as 
he once wrote me, in the shape of a ‘‘ school 
exercise in verse, which was published in 
the Hampshire Gazetle, printed nt North- 
ampton, Mass.” This at the age of 10 
years. His Latin translations were not his 
first contributions, as Mr. Stoddard, in his 
comprehensive review in The Post of Mr. 
Bryant’s literary work, erroneously states; 
and they were not published at 10 years 
old, as The Tribune article and Allibone’s 
*‘Dictionary” wrongly declare. It is 
worthy of remark that Allibone is guilty 
of the singular blunder of giving 1797, in- 
stead of 1794, as the year of Mr. Bryant’s 
birth. Mr. Stoddard says that he does’ not 
know where “ Thanatopsis” was written, 
and ‘‘ The Story of his Life,” in the same 
issue of The Post, makes mention of the 
local tradition which represents him as 
composing the poem while seated on a rock 
in a ravine koown as Flora’s Glen, situated 
on the outskirts of Williamstown; and it 
seems that the rock is still pointed out to 
curious visitors. Mr. Bryant writes me 
from Cummington, under date of Septem- 
ber 25th, 1875: ‘‘* Thanatopsis’ was writ- 





ten in Cummington, on the spot where I 
am now sitting.” All the authorities that 
I have consulted—Allibone, *‘The Ameri- 
can Cyclope lia,” and others, as well as the 
various newspaper articles (including those 
of Zhe Post)—drawn-out by his death say 
that he left Williams College in 1812. 
This is not true. He received an honorable 
dismission, at the request of his father, in 
1811. Apropos of this there is a curious 
story which I occasionally meet in print. 
It is to the effect that ‘‘ Thanatopsis” was 
written while Mr. Bryant was an under- 
graduate at Williams, and that he read it 
at a Saturday-morning exercise, without 
previously submitting it to the president, 
as the rule of the college required. This 
dignitary was so incensed thereat that he 
accomplished Mr. Bryant’s dismissal. It 
is quite needless to say that the whole 
story is pure fiction. Mr. Bryant has fre- 
quently spoken pleasantly of President Fitch, 
saying that ‘‘ he was always kind to him.” 
“** Thanatopsis,’” be wrote me from Cum- 
mington, under date of August 9th, 1877, 
‘‘ was originally a fragment beginning at 
the hemistich ‘ Yeta few days and thee,’ and 
closing with the hemistich ‘and make 
their bed with thee.’” His father found 
it »smong papers he had left in 
Cummington and took it to Boston. 
The author himself had nothing 
to do with its appearance in The North 
American, a8 The Post article intimates. lt 
was published in 7he North American in 
September, 1817, not 1816, as is frequently 
stated. In the place of the present familiar 
introduction there were the following four 
four-line stanzas: 


“ Not that from life and all its woes 
The hand of Death shall set me free; 
Not that this head shall then repose 
“In the low vail most peacefully. 


‘Ah! when [ touch Time’s furthest brink, 
A kinder solace must attend; 
lt chills my very soul to think 
On that dread hour wh. n life must end. 


“In vain the flattering verse may breathe 
Of ease from pain and rest from strife; 
There is a secret dread of death 
Inwoven with the strings of life. 


* This bitter cup at first was given 
When angry justice frowned severe ; 
And 'tis the eternal doom of Heaven 

_ That man must view the grave with fear.” 

These were written asa separate poem; 
but they were handed by Mr. Bryant’s 
father to Mr. Edward T. Channing, Mr. 
Dana’s colleague in the management of 
The North American, with the manuscript 
of ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” and the same appeared 
in unbroken sequence upon them. Their 
separation in the first edition of Mr. 
Bryant’s poeticul works was simply the 
correction of an inadvertence. The body 
of ‘“Thanatopsis”’ stands as it did when 
first written. The introductory and clos- 
ing lines were added in 1821 and some 
change made in the passage which speaks 
of the ‘‘ ocean.” Mr. Bryant said to me, a 
year ago: ‘‘The poem attracted as much 
attention when first published as any- 
thing [ ever wrote, and the elder 
Dana, when he saw it, insisted that it 
could not have been written on this side of 
the Atlantic.” With ‘‘ Thanatopsis” ap- 
peared the inscription for the entrance to 
a wood, under the title of ‘‘ A Fragment.” 

I have frequently been asked why Mr. Bry- 
ant left the law. Not the least influential 
among the reasons which prompted him to 
transfer his allegiance to literature was the 
trial of the cause of Bloss cs. Tobey. To- 
bey said that Bloss had ‘burnt his own 
store. There is no doubt in my mind that 
he burnt his own store. He would not 
have got his goods insured if he had not 
meant to burn it.” Bloss thereupon sued 
Tobey for slander, and retained Bryant. 
The case was tried and the jury awarded 
$500 damages. Tobey’s counsel moved 
the supreme court for an arrest of judg- 
ment, because the words were not (since it 
was not an offense for a man to burn his 
own store) in themselves slanderous. The 
court decided, Chief-Justice Parsons read- 
ing the opinion, that simply to burn one’s 
own store is not unlawful when ne injury 
is done or intended to be done to any other 
person. "The court reasoned that, if To- 
bey had said that Bloss burnt bis own 
store with the intention of getting the 
insurance on the goods, such words, since 
they would have charged him with a 
criminal offense, would have been slan- 
derous. Judgment was, therefore, set 
aside. Only a month ago Mr, Bryant, 


Teferring to the case, said: ‘‘ By a piece of 

pure chicane in a case the merits of which 

were with my client and were. perfectly 

understood by the parties, the court, the 

jury, and everybody who heard the trial or 

heard of it, my client was turned out of 
court after the jury had awarded him dam- 

ages and deprived of what they intended 

he should receive.” This, as may be 
imagined, did not much highten his re- 
spect for the law; but, nevertheless, if the 
more attractive pursuit of authorship had 
not, through the agency of his good friend, 
Henry D. Sedgwick, presented itself, he 
would probably bave continued in the pro- 
fession, as, with a view to this—I have 
never seen the fact in print—he was ad- 

mitted to the New York Bar as counselor 
in 1825, It is noticeable how many of 
Bryant's poems have been misquoted. 
Whittier, in his ‘‘Songs of Three Cen- 
turies,” published since Bryant has ma !e a 
revision of his poems, has ‘‘ And the Bar- 
can desert pierce’ for ‘‘ Pierce the Barcan 
wilderness”; *‘ And what if thou shalt fall 
unnoticed by the living” for ‘‘ And whatif 
thou withdraw in silence from the living’; 
“The bowed with age, the infant in the 
smiles and beauty of its innocent age cut 
off” for ‘‘ The speechless babe and the 
grayheaded man”; ‘‘ To the pale realms of 
shade” for ‘To that mysterious realm.” 
Mr. Bryant particularly noticed errors with 
reference to his personal history, and said 
that he had rarely seen statements made by 
him toucbing the same reproduced with 
perfect accuracy. It muy truly be said of 
him—as, this afternoon, the long line of 
mourners shal! turn away, after consigning 
his precious dust to mother earth, in the 
quiet cemetery of the country village which 
he made his summer home—as he said of 
the dead soldiers, writing me from that 
country village, under date of May 15th: 
‘Their memory will survive many thou- 
sands of the generations of spriog-flowers 
which men will gather to lay on their graves. 
Nay, they will not be forgotten while the 
world bas a written history.” — 

Cross River, N.Y. 





THE LAND OF GRAPES, GRAIN, 
AND GOLD. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D. D. 








CALIFORNIA puts her best foot foremost 
in greeting the overland traveler when he 
enters her borders. The daily train from 
the East reaches the summit of the Sierras 
at early dawn; and the first view, in the 
crisp morning air, of the magnificent for- 
ests in the American River Canyon isa 
perfect benediction, after a hot day ovr 
the Nevada desert. That ride down the 
mountains and over the golden plains of 
Sacramento was one of the grandest I have 
ever enjoyed. For the substantial gold of 
this prolific state is above the ground, and 
not in its almost exhausted mines. Such 
immense wheat- fields, such vineyards, 
such luxuriant oaks, and such gorgeous 
wealth of flowers are not to be found in 
any other commonwealth on the continent. 
Gen. Bidwell has over twenty thousand 
acres under cultivation up in Butte Coun 
ty. The ‘‘ Alfalfa” species of clover, in- 
troduced from South America, yields three 
crops a year. Califurnia is the flowery 
kingdom. Every garden and dooryard is 
aflame with brilliant flowers. The moun- 
tain roadsides are a blaze of glory with 
wild flowers of every hue; even the vulgar 
thistle wearing a bright scarlet blossom. A 
white magnolia is now lying on my table 
which is over four inches long, and when 
opened is eight inchesin diameter. The 
tallest stalks of rye which I have seen 
were a little under eight feet high. 

The Napa Valley, like several other sec- 
tions of the state, is rapidly becoming a 
vast vineyard, and one of its wine-cellars 
was large enough for Johannisberg. This 
increasing culture of the grape gives no 
satisfaction to us teetotalers. When we 
were descending the Geyser Range, Col. 
Foss (the famous ‘‘ whip ”) halted his six- 
horse coach at a wine-cellar and brought out 
a tin vessel full of the ‘‘native pure wine” 
for the passengers to try. A single tea- 
spoonful convinced me that it was strong 
enough to contain, like the Magdalene, at 
least ‘‘seven devils.” A gentleman from 
Anaheim, in Southern California, tells us 





that the wine-dealers in that section often 
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‘charge” their strong native wines with 
pure spirits to such a degree that some of 
them contain thirty per cent. of alcohol! 
A vast deal of grape-juice is also distilled 
into brandy. Intemperance is fearfully 
prevalent here, and I have seen more 
drunken men on the streets in San Fran- 
cisco than I ever saw in the same time in 
any Eastern city. Due allowance must be 
made for the fact that it is a cosmopolitan 
seaport, and also a rendezvous for a rough 
class from the mining districts. But, after 
all allowance, it remains clear to my mind 
that the vine-culture in California is add- 
ing a new and large page to the chapter of 
drunkenness, misery, and crime in this 
beautiful state. Alcohol in any shape and 
the devil are not easily divorced. 

Both my Sabbaths in San Francisco 
have been bright, bracing days; and I have 
been permitted to preach the Word of 
Life to noble audiences in Calvary Presby- 
terian Church. Its worthy pastor, Dr. 
Hempbill, is away on his vacation, as are 
most of the city pastors, That sturdy vet 
eran, Dr. A. L. Stone, was in his pulpit 
last Sunday morning. Dr. Eells, the 
shepherd of the large Presbyterian flock 
in Oakland (the Brooklyn ef this New 
York of the Pacific), has gone over by the 
steam-ferry to the Sandwich Islands, Old 
Dr. Scott still labors in St. John’s Chureb, 
and Dr. Robert Patterson is endeavoring 
to remove his (First) Presbyterian Church 
from its present locality, which is being 
rapidly overrun by the “‘ heathen Chinee.” 
The Howard Church, once so prosperous 
under the pastorate of Dr. Scudder, is al- 
most entirely disintegrated by the pres- 
ence of a terrible debt and the absence of! 
any settled pastor. Dr. Guard, an earnest 
Methodist brother, gathers large audiences 
every Sabbath; and several of the Evan- 
gelical churches are making a_ brave: 
fight against the tremendous aggre- 
gate of Sabbath-breaking, intemperance, 
mMammonism, and widespread infidelity 
and irreligion. San Francisco, as the 
metropolis of the whole Pacific Coast, 
must of necessity attract the votaries of 
Mammon to an enormous extent, and the 
great majority of its money kings are not! 
professed Christians, many of them not 
even church-attendants. What this power- 
ful city most needs is a fresh infusion of a 
troop of earnest lay workers of the Ralph 
Wells and John Wanamaker stamp and of 
arousing popular preachers of the Gospel 
to the masses, high and low, the rich and 
the wretched. Great credit is due to the 
self-denying workers who are laboring so 
faithfully to seed down this hard soil with 
the grain of divine truth. If my brother 
Moody were within arm’s length, I 
should whisper in his ear that, after he 
has had several months of rest and 
fresh Bible-study, the very best place for 
him to commence a new campaign would 
be San Francisco. These warm Califor- 
nian hearts would give him a cordial wel- 
come and work enough for his broad 
shoulders and tireless tongue. 

Yesterday the election for delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention was held, 
and at this moment it seems evident that 
the ‘‘ Kearneyites” have carried the city. 
On Saturday evening I had a fair oppor- 
tunity of seeing these so-called ‘ working- 
men” ina torchlight procession; and one 
look at its material was enough. Their 
leader, Dennis Kearney, rode as grand 
marshal in the procession. Heisa shrewd, 
self-conceited, and eloquent Irishman, who 
has risen from driving a dray to the dan- 
gerous business of driving the ignorant 
masses and of attempting to drive the civil 
machinery of the city and the state. Of 
his followers the other night one-half 
seemed to be veritable laboring men; the 
other half were boys, “ hoodlums,” rather 
boisterous women, and such characters as 
haunt the doorways of a Bowery theater. 
A woman who stood Opposite me, swing 
ing frantically an apology for a hand 
kerchief, reminded me of one of the 
Robespierrean viragos in the French 
Revolution. One of the banners de- 
clared that “We repudiate Commun- 
ism ”—all which may be true; but on other 
banners were other inscriptions, savoring 
strongly of radical socialism and sheer irre- 
ligion. San Francisco bas work ahead with 
these dangerous elements; plenty of work 
for God’s standing army of teachers, 
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preachers, conscientious voters, and tem- 
perance reformers. There is a volcanic 
‘*Geyser” element here, into which every 
thrust lets out fiery steam and the boiling 
fluids of animosity to everything sacred in 
civil and social life. Ishould not fancy a 
repetition of that procession in the streets 
of New York or Brooklyn. 

The most popular motto borne in that 
motley crowd was, ‘‘The Chinese must go!” 
Hatred to the Mongolian was the war-cry 
which has decided the election in this city. 
Into the merits of the endlessly-discussed 
‘“‘Chinese question” I have no time nor 
space to enter to-day. One thing seems 
very clear to my mind: and that is 
that, useful as John Chinaman has been 





in developing the industries of California, 
the continued flow of this mass of pagans 
into our country is not desirable. The 
growing antipathy of the lower orders to 
him effectually prevents bis assimilation 
socially and debars all efforts to secure to 
him common-school instruction. It is not 
desirable to introduce into American 
society a large class of human beings who 
bring over with them very few wives and a 
vast number of prostitutes. There can be 
no Christian civilization without a home 
and a pure woman init. John Chinaman has 
almost no such home in this city. Good 
Dr. Kerr and Dr. Loomis and several faith- 
ful Sunday-school teachers deserve great 
gratitude for their earnest efforts to Chris- 
tianize a few Chinese; but the great mass 
are as paganish as ever. How can it be 
otherwise, when the Chinese quarter in this 
city is both surrounded and interpentrated 
by the vilest brothels and drinking-dens 
and lottery-holes in San Francisco? I 
firmly believe that God purposes to con- 
vert China to the Gospel; but I am equally 
confident that it is not his purpose to do it 
by sending ship-loads of heathen over into 
such an atmosphere as John Chinaman 
now breathes up on yonder hillside among 
those Sabbath-breakers, harlots, and lewd 
fellows of the baser sort. Very few will 
ever ‘‘carry the Gospel back to China” 
from that quarter. 1 write these frank 
words after seeing some of the best of the 
Mongolians and with the kindest sympathy 
for them all. 

Every visitor to this coast in midsum- 
mer must feel his feel and say his say 
about the extraordinary climate of San 
Francisco. My own chief impression is 
its tiresome monotony. Every morning 
the sun shines into my windows here at the 
Grand Hotel; every afternoon the savage 
sea-wind sweeps in from the Golden Gate, 
and I put on my overcoat and the ladies 
put on their sealskin sacques; every pight 
I either shiveror run to a Foft-coal fire. If 
I go over to the superb N spa Valley, or 
down to beautiful San José, I find the ther- 
mometer up among the nineties; for the 
people here go out of town in summer to 
getwarm. The average temperature in this 
city, the year through, is just fifty-five. 
So monotonously regular is the sharp sea- 
wind from the west that out of one hun- 
dred and ninety consecutive days the.wind 
was ‘‘ due west” for one hundred and 
eighty-four! For only six days did it come 
from the ‘‘ mother country” on the Atlan- 
tic side! Yet, in spite of its cutting airs 
and its divers sins and sorrows, I am won- 
derfully impressed by this grand and 
growing capital of the Pacific; and, if I 
could come back and live a second life on 
earth, it would be as a Gospel-sower in the 
inviting soil of California. 

SAN FRANCISCO, June 20th, 1878. 
et 
CAUSES OF THE INCREASE OF 
CRIME AMONG THE YOUNG. 


BY THE REV. J. M. BUCKLEY. 





Tue writer of these papers desires to 
stimulate thought, and, as the result of his 
own thinking, to reflect some light upon 
the complicated problem of our social life. 
In this closing article he will endeavor to 
adhere toa strict analysis of causes, sug- 
gesting nothing at this time concerning 
remedies or methods of counterworking 
necessary evils, 

I. The detailed publication of crime gnd 
the discussion of all subjects before chil- 
dren cannot but operate powerfully in the 
wrong direction. Concerning the publica- 
tion of crimes, it must be admitted that 





there is a great difficulty. The fact of 


crime must be published, and the bistory 
of arrest, trial, conviction, or acquittal 
must be made known. Publicity is the 
safeguard of democratic institutions. We 
have no secret tribunals. The officers of 
justice are accountable to the people and 
kept faithful by public and private crit- 
icism. It is necessary, therefore, tbat 
crimes, their causes, and the proceedings 
to which they give rise should be published 
with considerable detail. It then follows 
that, as whoever wishes to know these 
things at all wishes the fullest attainable 
information, competition causes more 
elaborate attention to particulars and dis- 
play of matter than would otherwise be 
sufficient. But it by no means follows that 
children and youth should see and read all 
these thiogs. The effect upon the imma- 
ture judgment and undisciplined impulses 
of youth of reading such accounts every 
morning and evening is bad. In addition 
to this, we must note the great change 
which has occurred with regard to dis- 
cussing things with and before children. 
Formerly, when the discussion of matters 
relating to crime came up, it was custom- 
ary to send children out of the room or to 
postpone the subject. But now it is not 
so; and it is not unusual to hear in the 





best families, without regard to age or 
sex, all kinds of crimes minutely discussed. 
It would lead us too far to inquire into the 
causes of this change, and that branch of 
the subject may be safely left to the judg- 
ment of the discerning. The change bas 
taken place; and youth now freely talk 
abeut things of which twenty years ago 
persons of their age said nothing. Since 
one of the principal deterring elements of 
crime is its strangeness or monstrosity, 
when that is removed from the young mind 
by familiarity with its various phases, as 
subjects of common conversation, the pas- 
sage froma conscientious life to one of 
folly, vice, and crime may be very short. 


Il. The growth and unblushing avowal 
of a flippant skepticism among young men 
has contributed to the evil forces that we 
have to study. If there be no God, and no 
future contingent on the present, the only 
reasons for virtue are drawn from the more 
desirable consequences supposed to follow 
from it in this world. Considerations of 
this kind, however, in most instances are 
not strong enough to endure the strain of 
passion; and little by little evil impulses 
obtain an ascendency, and the young and 
foolish mind succumbs to temptation, 
when a wholesome fear of God and Provi- 
dence and death and retribution would 
have held it firm until judgment had 
matured, the principles had become fixed, 
and the fires of passion and appetite had 
diminished in intensity. That young men 
in greater number than formerly avow 
skeptical sentiments and disregard religion, 
religious things, and religious people per- 
haps nene will doubt. But such disregard 
strengthens the disposition to throw off all 
restraint, and under its influence even the 
constitutionally timid now enter on courses 
which only the reckless formerly essayed. 
If all the restraints of religious belief fail to 
keep back multitudes from dissipation, and 
if those who have it must often confess 
that they are overcome by solicitations to 
evil, what must be the result when so many 
of the young men of the time have gotten 
rid of moral conviction? Serious and 
anxious skepticism does comparatively 
little harm, and as long as the mind 
troubled with doubts earnestly inquires 
and recognizes the desirableness of a set- 
tled faith no marked deterioration of 
morals will necessarily result; but the 
flippant skepticism now so prevalent, that 
laughs and jokes about religion and has no 
respect for the distinctions of morals, not 
only undermines the foundations of charac- 
ter, but implies that they are already to a 
great extent undermined. And from 
such conditions vice and crime and, in the 
end, suicide may follow. Crime springs 
from lust, or revenge, or impatience of re- 
straints, or from intemperance, or from a 
desire to get money faster than it can be 
earned. But these impulses are in every 
one of us. What shall restrainthem? Re- 
gard for friends, fear of the consequences, 
and conscience. But this flippant skepti- 
cism destroys conscience and robs the fear 
of consequences of most of its power; 





while expectgtion of concealment or escape 
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and the deadening of the sensibility by 
vice diminish the restraints of natural 
affection. 

III. The praise of bad or equivocal men, 
which has become common, bewilders the 
minds of youth and loosens the sinews of 
virtue. 

Energy, ambition, shrewdness, and forti- 
tude are to be praised when they are used 
to promote the welfare of mankind; and, 
from a ‘“‘ human point of view,” they need 
not be unsparingly condemned even if used 
for self-aggfandizement, provided the rights 
and feelings of others are respected. But 
when they are accompanied by the gratifi- 
cation of lust and drunkenness, and a dis- 
regard of the proprieties and decencies of 
life, it is most iniquitous and demoralizing 
to praise their possessors. The greater a 
man’s ability the worse he is, the more 
blameworthy if he be bad, and the more 
pernicious his influence over the weak and 
often over the strong. Yet, when such 
men die, if they occupy an important 
political, commercial, or professional posi- 
tion, they are praised, lauded, in fact, to 
the very skies, and displayed as models. 
Ministers of the Gospel sometimes counter- 
act the effect of their preaching for a year 
by a single funeral eulogy which the pub- 
lic know to be undeserved. It is not 
necessary on such occasions to speak of 
the defects of the dead or to wound the 
bereaved by allusions to anything dis- 
reputable in the history of him whom they 
bury; but why praise him, if he does not 
deserve it? Said a certain man of great 
parts and great vices: ‘“ Do not let such a 
minister speak at my funeral, for he will lie 
in my favor; nor such a one, for he will gloat 
over my sins; but get a man of sense, that 
will leave me with God and posterity and 
say a tender word to my family.” The 
praising of bad or equivocal men by the 
press or the pulpit has a bad effect on 
youth, by instilling into their minds the 
feeling that there is, after all, no radical 
distinction between the good and the bad. 


IV. A potent cause of the increase of 
crime among young men is the widespread 
demoralization of the country, so many in- 
stances of which can be found among all 
classes. The crimes brought to light in 
important institutions—banks, railroads, 
insurance companies, immense manufac- 
turing establishments, and in positions of 
trust under the state and federal govern- 
ments—crimes committed by men of the 
pighest position and in many cases by men 
making an exalted profession of religion, 
have lowered the moral tone of the whole 
country and made an impression on youth 
of acharacter most unfavorable to strict 
honesty and integrity. For thirteen years 
the atmosphere has been full of fraud and 
charges of fraud against city officials and 
country officials, against senators and rep- 
resentatives, and judges and ministers, 
against savings banks and insurance com- 
panies; in a word, against whatever the 
young mind should respect and trust. If 
any considerable number of these cases 
had ‘been disposed of in harmony with 
strict justice, the effect might not have 
been bad, but good. The moral effect of. 
the manner in which the title to the Presi 
dency was settled and has been discussed 
has been and atill is bad. The adoption of 
a wenk expedient, which satisfied nobody, 
followed by persistent allegations of fraud 
against the title of the acting President to 
his gent, has not strengthened, but weakened 
public morals. It is not with the political 
aspect of the question that we have to do} 
but whether, with so many fraudulent 
transactions coming to light, the settle- 
ment of the title to the Presidency in anew 
and extraordinary manner, and the con- 
tinued impeachment of that title, and the 
reiteration of charges of fraud is not an 
added impulse to evil. To make matters 
still worse, the number of instances of 
criminal accusations, true or false, against 
ministers of the Gospel, has greatly in- 
creased. No denomination of any size 
has escaped. Sensible men know that the 
proportion of the guilty to the number of 
the innocent is very small; but youth 
easily fall into the snare, and say, in their 
haste, with David: ‘‘ All men are liars.” 
And maxims, proverbs, and slang phrases, 
the purport of which is that ‘‘ every man 
has his price” and that there is no real 
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and wherever uttered or heard they are like 
the invisible spores of trichinw, cxpable of 
discasing the whole body and preparing 
the young mind for criminal thoughts and 
feelings. 


V. The irregularity and uncertainty of 
the administration of justice in connection 
with crimes of young men have had the 
worst possible effects. It is true that in 
dealing with the sons of the poor and unin- 
fluential Justice still holds a firm hand. The 
poor boy who fights or steals or makes a 
disturbance must be dealt with. The maj- 
esty of the law must be vindicated. His 
cage is speedily brought to trial. No vexa- 
tious delays are allowed. The witnesses 
are prompt and decisive; the policeman 
who made the arrest testifies that he is a 
bad boy, that he has often been told to 
move on and would not; and ‘‘up he goes.” 
But what is the course when the youthful 
culprit is well connected or has friends who 
have political influence? We must con- 
sider this subject under twoaspects, First, 
where the crime has not come to the know]l- 
edge of the courts, What is the custom of 
our times? A young man well brought up, 
in the possession of a salary which with 
prudence would admit of his saving some- 
thing every year, is entrusted with the 
handling of money. By a long series of 
false entries, perhaps with the aid of others, 
he robs his employer; and, when detected, 
is found to have squandered the money in 
riotous living or gambled it away in spec- 
ulation. The first step usually taken is, not 
to surrender him to the authorities, as the 
fathers did; but, if possible, to frighten him 
and all his friends, and ascertain how much 
they will raise. And if they can raise any 
considerable sum the young man is dis- 
charged and the matter hushed up. But 
often before it is ascertained how much 
they can refund the persons robbed have put 
themselves in such acompromising attitude 
that they have to let the culprit escape — It 
is known by the clerks in the establishment 
and by them communicated to their friends, 
and the effect is to make every one feel 
that there is no probability that any 
punishment will be meted out to the 
offender, if detected. When this convie- 
tion is reached one of the strongest motives 
to external business honesty and fidelity is 
weakened, if not destroyed Where cases of 
this kind are brought into court, it is con- 
ceded that, as a rule, they are promptly 
dealt with. Juries are not unwilling to 
convict, and when they have done so in the 
presence of the public, as informed by the 

press, the court usually affixes an appro- 
priate sentence, .~The next step is for the 
friends of the prisoner to circulate petitions 
(and they usually have little difficulty in 
getting ministers and pokticians and 
others to sign them), so that in a- year or 
two the criminal appears in his accustomed 
haunts. But there is another class of 
crimes—such as assaults, attempts to kill, 
ete.—crimes of such a class that the ordina 
ry policemen and police magistrates must 
take instant cognizance of them. Where 
these acts, unless they have a fatal result, are 
committed by the sons of persons of influ- 
ence, are their perpetrators dealt with as 
when they are the sons of the obscure? It 
is too well known that they are not. The 
notorious Johnson case may serve as an 
illustration. This young mn, under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar atrocity, attempted 
to murder his wife, who had taken 
shelter with her father, in Brooklyn. 
Up to this time he has escaped trial and 
it is understood that his case is indefinitely 
postponed. The history of the case, from 
the commission of the crime down to the 
present hour, exhibits a monstrous perver- 
sion of justice. No inquiry into his sanity, 
such as the law requires when a criminal 
act has been performed and the accused is 
said or suspected to be insane, has ever 
been had. And the moral effect of the 
whole proceedings has been to impress the 
public mind that there is one law for the 
rich and another for the poor, and that 
there is no scrape that a young man of 
wealth can get into that money and influ- 
ential connections cannot get him out of. 
The management of this case was exten- 
sively criticised by the press of Brooklyn 
and to some extent by the pulpit, and an 
abortive attempt to defend the irregular 
proceedings whereby the culprit was al- 
owed to escape was made. But the fact 
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remains that a wealthy young man at- 
tempted to murder his wife, and that he got 
off without a trial and without a legal 
investigation as to his responsibility. 

The moral of such proceedings was well 
expressed by another young man, in a sim 
ilar case, when he was arrested: ‘‘The 
folks will get me off. They have done it 
once and they can do it again.” 

It is a serious question whether one of 
the essential weaknesses of a republic is 
not closely connected with such cases as 
this. The heroic services of the past, the 
honorable standing of the men present, 
and the friendship of the Prince of Wales 
could not save Col. Baker. It is at least 
sufficiently obvious that an impartial ad- 
ministration tends to suppress vice and 
crime, and that partiality and favoritism 
tend to increase it, in the class to whom it 
is shown. 

BROOKLYN, L. I. 





VARIABLE ORTHODOXY AND COM- 
ING REVISION. ~ 





BY R, L. STANTON, D.D. 





In 1845 the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (O. 8.) met in Cincin- 
nati. One of the questions before it was: 
«Ts Baptism in the Church of Rome Valid?” 
After an exhaustive discussion, led by Drs. 
Thorawell, Rice, and Junkin (the prosecu- 
tor of Albert Barnes) in the negative, and 
by other able men iu the affirmative, the 
vote stood: denying its validity, 173; af- 
firming, 8; non-liquet, 6. This almost 
unanimous vote was in accordance with 
the teaching of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith (ch. 25, sec. 5, 6), which regards 
the Roman Catholic Church as one of those 
‘synagogues of Satan” mentioned there- 
in, and calls ‘‘the Pope of Rome” ‘that 
anti-Christ, that man of sin and son of per- 
dition,” etc., applying to him (II Thes. ii, 
3, 4). 

Per contra, the General Assembly which 
met in Pittsburgh in May last had the same 
subject before it, and by its decision gave 
an illustration of the variable orthodoxy of 
the Presbyterian Church upon a doctrine 
which the fathers of a generation ago, sus- 
tained by the Westminster Confession, 
deemed firmly settled for all time. A re- 
port was made to the late Pittsburgh As- 
sembly upon the ‘‘ Validity of Roman 
Catholic Baptism,’ by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Assembly of 1876 aud con- 
tinued by the Assembly of 1877, at the 
head of which was that staunch defender 
of orthodoxy, the Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, 
D.D., of Cincinnati. His report closed 
with a resolution ‘‘that the committee 
deem it inexpedient to make any new de- 
liverance on this subject.” But the ac- 
tion of the Assembly, as published, now is 
“that the matter should be left to the ses- 
sion of each church.” The question came 
up from one of the presbyterics, inquiring, 
‘Should converts from Romanism, and 
who are about to be brought into the 
Church, be baptized?” The answer shows 
‘« progress ”"—forward or backward? 


In 1832 the General Assembly issued a 
pastoral letter to the churches upon the du- 
ties and inbibitions of women, etc., in 
which this passage occurs: ‘‘ Meetings of 
pious women among themselves for con- 
versation and prayer, whenever they can 
conveniently be held, we entirely approve. 
But let not the inspired prohibitions of the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, as found in 
his epistles to the Corinthians and to Tim- 
othy, be violated. To teach and exhort, 
or to lead in prayer, in public and promis- 
cuous assemblies, is clearly forbidden to 
women in the Holy Oracles.” 

Per contra, the General Assembly of 
1874, in St. Louis, had ‘‘the woman 
question” before it. The form was this: 
‘* Does the Assembly mean to enjoin that 
in the regular weekly prayer-meetings of 
the Church no woman shall speak or lead 
in prayer?” The Bills and Overtures Com- 
mittee recommended, for answer: ‘‘ Yes, ex- 
cept in emergencies, to be decided by the 
pastor or session.” This answer was re- 


ferred to a special committee of seven, who 
reported and the Assembly adopted the 
following: ‘‘The Assembly expresses no 
opinion as to the scriptural view of wo- 
man’s right to speak and pray in the social 
prayer-meeting; but commjts the whole 





subject to the discretion of the pastors and 
elders of the churches.” 

But at the Pittsburgh Assembly, just held, 
the ‘‘ woman question” was up again. In 
brief, it was this: Rev. Mr. See had been 
censured by the presbytery and synod 
for allowing a woman to speak in bis pul- 
pit. He appealed to the Assembly; but the 
lower courts were sustained. The majority 
was 45, upon a vote of 357—a small prepon- 
derance only. 

Other illustrations of variable orthodoxy 
can be given; but these are enough for my 
present purpose. Let us examine them, 
taking the ‘“‘ woman question” first. 

In the three deliverances of 1832, 1874, 
and 1878 are wide divergencies of view. 
How are they to be accounted for? Is it 
not fair to say that even General Assem- 
blies can show ‘‘ progress”; can be influ- 
enced by ‘the spirit of the times”; and are, 
in fact, in some degree, quite likely to bow 
in deference to ‘advanced thought”? In 
1832, the deliverance is quite oracular: 
‘‘clearly forbidden in the Holy Oracles.” 
At that period it was a rare thing for wo- 
man’s voice to be heard in religious meet- 
ings, and the innovation was met by an inter- 
pretation of Scripture by the highest court 
in the Presbyterian Church. But in 1874 
women were wont ‘to teach and exhort 
and to lead’‘in prayer” almost everywhere 
and on all occasions. It was when the 
women’s temperance crusade was at its 
hight and when their influence was felt 
and universally recognized. The General 
Assembly of that year saw no ‘inspired 
prohibitions” in what women were then 
doing, and, therefore, ‘‘expressed no opin- 
ion as to the scriptural view of woman’s 
right,” ete., but left ‘‘the whole sub- 
ject to the discretion ” of each church ses- 
sion, Is it not clear that these varying 
views of what the Scriptures teach resulted 
largely from whut God was showing the 
churches by his providence? 

But how is the apparent reaction of Pitts- 
burgh accounted for? In the first place, it 


“was well understood, when the presbyter- 


ies were meeting, in April, that the Assem- 
bly then to be convened would be eminent- 
ly ‘‘conservative,” and that its great mis- 
sion would be to ‘‘put down heresy.” 
The Miller, See, and’ McCune cases had 
alarmed many, and the men of ‘‘ most 
pronounced orthodoxy ” were chosen in 
many presbyteries. If this view is correct, 
then the late Pittsburgn Assembly was an 
orthodox body, par excellence, and its de- 
cisions must be judged in that light. But 
even that ‘‘ conservative ” body dealt lightly 
with the ‘‘ woman question,” compared 
with the action of 1832. The majority 
against Mr. See was small, and no ex- 
press ‘‘inspired prohibitions” were in- 
voked; but so marked in this day is the 
good done by women that the Assembly 
in its minute in Mr. See’s case declares: 
‘« At the same time, the Assembly finds great 
pleasure in calling attention to the enlarg- 
ing efforts and growing influence of the 
women of the Presbyterian Church in the 
work committed to the denomination; and 
points with peculiar satisfaction and em- 
phatic approbation to the noble record to 
which these women are daily adding by 
their efliciency and devotion.”” We know 
what this fairly means. The ‘*‘ women of 
the Presbyterian Church,” as of every 
other, are doing just what the Assembly of 
1832 deemed contrary to the Word of God. 
They are teaching, and exhorting, and lead- 
ing in prayer ‘‘in public and promiscuous 
assemblies,” in their missionary conventions 
all overtheland. The Pittsburgh Assembly 
knew this; and yet it pointed to no ‘‘in- 
spired prohibitions” against it, but took 
“‘great pleasure” and ‘‘ peculiar satisfac- 
tion” in it. Besides this, Dr. Craven 
seems to have been very particular, in 
framing his charges against Mr. See, to 
specify the.hour when the offense was 
committed: ‘‘at the usual hour of public 
morning service—viz., 104 o’clock A. M.”; 
and also ‘‘at the usual hour of public even- 
ing service—viz., 74 or 73 P. M.” As was 
facetiously said by a member to his pastor: 
“When you wish to ask Miss Smiley to 
speak to your people again, you have only 
to name 3 o’clock P. M., and the As- 
sembly will commend it with great pleas- 
ure!” 

Now look for a moment at the other il- 
lustration: Whether Roman Catholic bap- 
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tism should be deemed ‘‘valid” or not 
touches important interests. It helps to 
settle the question of the status of that 
Church—whcether it is, indeed, a church, 
or a ‘‘ synagogue of Satan,” as the West- 
minster Confession regards itfand as the 
Assembly of 1845 agrees; and, consequent- 
ly, whether it is in any sense and degree to 
be recognized by other churches. By de- 


nying the validity of its ordinances—for 


denying its baptism involves the denial of 
all its ordinances—the Assembly of 1845 
holds it to be the view of Scripture that it 
is a ‘“‘synagogue of Satan,” as it is the 
teaching of the Confession; and, as the As- 
sembly is looked up to as the guide of tie 
ministry and of the members, such for 
1845 is the view impressed upon the de- 
nomination, This question has also a vi- 
tal bearing upon the: status of those who 
are ‘‘ baptized”; those who leave the 
Romun Catholic Church and enter any 
other. The action of 1845 would, of 
course, require all who are received from 
that body into the Presbyterian Church 
not to be re-baptized, but ‘*' beptized,” the 
Roman Catholic baptism being invalid. 
This, too, by the Assembly of 1845 becomes 
the view of the denomination, as such, 
founded upon the Confession and upon 
Scripture; and those who would be loyal 
to the Presbyterian Church would be 
expected to act accordingly. Such, then, 
at that period, was the doctrine of this 
Church, by the decision of its highest 
court, after an exhaustive discussion by its 
most able men, 

But now observe what a change of senti- 
ment a generation has wrought. That 
‘conservative ” Pittsburgh Assembly, even 
upon the report of that zealous defender of 
the faith, Dr. Skinner, that it was ‘‘ inex- 
pedient to make any new deliverance on 
tiais subject,” could not find it in its heart 
—even though, if true, it was elected ex- 
pressby to ‘‘ put down heresy ”—to maintain 
the ground taken in 1845 against baptism 
by priests of a ‘‘ synagogue of Satan.” No; 
but it leaves this most profound theological 
question, bearing in two directions upon 
many vital issues, not to each presbytery 
or synod, not to ‘‘ sessions,” who may be 
composed of an able minister and a dozen 
or half a dozen well-informed elders, but 
to any two elders, or «ven one, who may 
happen for the time to constitute ‘‘ the 
session” of any ‘‘ vacant church” in the 
Presbyterian body! 

What, indeed, are we coming to? Is this 
‘*progress ”? Is this ‘‘ advanced thought ”? 
Is this yielding to “ the spirit of the age”? 
Is this a serious and solemn effort to keep 
“abreast with the times”? Or are. the 
foundations giving way? And just sce 
who did it! The great prosecutor of Swing 
in the moderator’s chair, a professor of 
theology; another professor of theology, 
from Danville Seminary, chairman of the 
judicial committee; the prosecutors of 
Miller and See, all from New Jersey, with 
palms of victory in their hands; the prose- 
cutor of McCune, though not a member of 
the Assembly, yet present, with his able 
coadjutor, to give counsel, if need be, and 
making this very report which the Assembly 
so little regarded, and with his triumph over 
McCuneism already assured; and, finally, 
the Assembly itself, in great part elected 
and predestiuated to put its heel upon the 
neck of heresy—these are they who turned 
over u great theological question—which 
the Thornwells and Rices and Juokins of 
thirty-three years ago deemed solely within 
the province of the General Assembly to 
decide for the guidance of the whole 
Church—to the determination of ‘‘ the ses- 
sion” of any church, even though it should 
be composed of a single man, and he not 
endowed with overmuch theological lore. 

Now, in view of the foregoing and many 
other similar facts, lam firm in the opin- 
ion that the revision of the Westminster 
Confession is certain to come in due time. 
And why should it not? Why need we 
suppose that all theological wisdom was 
once assembled in the “ Jerusalem Cham- 
ber’? Let me take one brief view—all 
that my space now ;admits—to illustrate 
my meaning. ‘ : 

The most zealous Old School men will 
agree that we have better systems of the- 
ology in use to day, and the product of to 
day, than are to be found in any of the 
ages past. I make my appeal to Old School 
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men (if it be granted that there are such 
since the reunion) because I am one of 
them, and they claim to be the men upon 
whose shoulders the mantle of orthodoxy 
pre-eminently rests. Let me, then, ask 
them if the system of theology published 
within a few years past by the venerable 
and highly and justly honored Dr. Charles 
Hodge, ot Princeton, is not, in their esteem, 
vastly superior to that of Turretin or Cal- 
vin, or anything found in the works of 
Stapfer, Augustine, or any other writer of 
any past age? Do they not, moreover, 
confidently believe that there are other aid 
younger menin the Presbyterian Church 
than the venerable professor at Princeton 
who are capable of writing better systems 
of theology, es a whole, and perhaps 
ubler papers upon any special theme in the 
whole field of theological discussion, than 
are to be found in the lore of past times? 
To name no others, do not the mass of Old 
School men hold Professor Patton, of Chi- 
eago, and Professor A. A. Hodge, of 
Princeton, and Professor Shedd, of New 
York, to be such men? If these things be 
conceded, why should it be thought a mon- 
strous proposition —embodying the very 
essence or, at least, involving the  pro- 
foundest suspicion of heresy—to hold 
that the men of the present day are capa- 
ble of producing a better Confession of 
Faith than that of Westminster ? 

Take another illustration. Scholars 
agree that a much better English version 
of the Scriptures may be made, for gen- 
eral use, than that product of former times 
called ‘‘ King James’s version,” now re- 
ceived wherever the English language is 
spoken, They show this in what they are 
now engaged in. The most eminent men 
on both sides of the Atlantic are giving 
time to bring out a new and improved ver- 
sion; and among them are several lending 
men of the Old School Presbyterian Church 
in this country, in whom the mass of Old 
School men confide and whom they de- 
light to honor, This being known of all 
men, again Lask: Why should the West- 
mioster Confession, above all other human 
productions, be singled out as that formu- 
la of faith which must stand forth im- 
maculate and forall time? Why should 
it be held that there is not learning and 
scholarship and piety enough in this age 
to improve upon any of the statements of 
doctrine which that Confession contains? 
Why should it be believed that the work 
of creed-making for all the ages was ex- 
hausted just then and there, during the 
sitting of that able body of men’ And 
yet this is the feeling and pretension of 
many of those who claim to be orthodox, 
por excellence, 
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AFTER DARK. 


BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 





In cur New England of to-day the traveler 
is often reminded of an older civilization. 
To be sure, there are no mounds in which 
to dig for prehistoric bones aud dishes, and 
criticism mukes short work with Newport 
Tower and Dighton Rock; but a humane 
curiosity bescts one as he walks over the 
hills of some portion which has not been 
the theater of important action and finds 
the evidence here and there of an ex- 
tinct domestic life, not yet replaced by any 
fresh plantings of the family vine. In 
Berkshire, for instance, one walks for miles 
along good mountain roads, and scarcely 
passes a house or farm. Tracks of wheels 
and horses’ hoofs may appear in the road; 
yet they seem almost ghostly, as one spends 
the afternoon on the way, yet never over- 
takes or is passed by any cart or animal. 
Ife wonders how the road holds its own so 
well; and is obliged to accept the explana- 
tion that, once made, it rested on such a 
solid bed of rock and gravel as to give no 
invitation to root of grass or weed, and to 
become, as it were, a natural marking on 
the mountain slope, 

But, if no living homes explain its pres- 
ent use, there are signs along the way of a 
life that once gave excuse for the road. 
An apple-orchard, scraggy and dwartish, 
catches the eye, anda nearer look shows 
it may bea depression in the soil. Here 
once was the cellar of a house. There still 
remajus the flat doorstep, over which light 
feet passed within and heavy ones were 








some day borne without. The lilac tree 
sends its waim fragrance into the air; ora 
tangle of cinnamon roses breaks upon one, 
and the spicy flower is plucked, after long 
search in vain for one which shows no 
sign of being the pasture of insects. The 
brook flowing by, the fallivog fence, the 
decaying timbers, half-hidden in the grass, 
help one slowly to reconstruct some home 
that has been a century dead; the chil- 
dren of its members so scattered in new 
lands that the old hearthstone has been 
wholly forgotten. 

We sometimes say at such times that the 
hills which look silently down are un- 
changed and unchanging. Yet we know 
that there is only relative constancy in 
them, and that the human change is only 
more insistent upon the senses than that 
which marks the whole world of Nature 
and of history. These Berkshire Hills are 
more stable, it may seem, than the clouds 
which gather about them and the life 
which feeds upon the slopes; yet we know 
that eternity is not predicated of them and 
that one day they shall be removed from 
their places. Is there anything that 
abides, anything that one can hold to, 
standing by the side of one of these 
domestic wastes and looking up to the 
fleeting clouds that hover around the 
changing hills? 

Yes. We need not leave the very spot 
on which we are standing, this little hol- 
Jow in the hillside, by which the brook 
babbles as it did in the pleasant month of 
May ninety-eight years ago. Not quilea 
century has gone by in the world’s history, 
and the little history of that day lives siill 
as fresh, as undying as it will live to all 
eternity; for among the sundry and man- 
ifold changes of the world there is that 
which endures, although the record of it 
may be forgotten. In those early days of 
the new Republic peace had not been 
declared and the old ways bad not wholly 
given place to new. Old traditions of be- 
lief and superstition also survived, and 
there had not yet come the swift dis- 
solution of bands which seemed for a 
time to presage a new and tosome minds 
a godless period. In the midst of. war else- 
where there was peace in the Berkshire 
Hills and the hard surroundings of a life 
which required men and women to live in 
almost entire isolation from each other, 
dependent on their own exertions for what- 
ever they needed of shelter, food, and 
clothing. . The social helps were few, and 
in the lonely hills even religion came 
largely to be a household matter and ‘to 
grow faint in the absence of mutual en- 
oouragement and common aims. Yet it 
lived, as it always does, in undying proof 
of its independence, in solitary lives, mak- 
ing fairer still what was fair in endow- 
ment and touching the horizon of life with 
a warm glow. In the house, long since 
recovered by Nature, where Desire Granger 
and her grand-daughter, Hope, lived, the 
little flame of religious life was kept burn- 
ing, and the same homely, unideal life which 
elsewhere seemed to quench the flame 
here was fuel for its brighter burning. 
The grandam and the young girl were 
alone, for a son and a father that cone 
nected the two had fallen in battle when 
Burgoyne was defeated and taken prisoner. 
They were used to hardship and used to 
solitude; but it would be strange if so 
lovable a girl as Hope Granger were long 
left to herself even in this lonely country. 


There was a young fellow living four 
miles awsy who went by the name of 
Shadow George—a nickname which he 
owed to the somewhat odd coincidence 
that, his name being actually George 
Shadow, he was himself so thin and dark 
that by a simple reversal of his names he 
was accurately described. The name be- 
longed to him so completely that every-one 
cated him so—every one but Hope Granger. 
Perhsps a native refinement in her, which 
would not let her use « nickname that had 
a slight touch of ridicule in it; perhaps a 
willingness on ber part to find a name un- 
spoiled by too common use led her always 
to address him as George, and Shadow 
tacitly accepted his own name from her, 1s 
if, in giving it back to him, she had given 
him something more. The whole world 
called him Shadow, or Shadow George. 
She only called him simply George; and, 
though he wag not In the habit of inquir- 
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ing very carefully into his emotions, he 
might have hesitated before he would deny 
a charge that to be called by his right 
name was one of the reasons why a leisure 
day or evening would find him at Hope 
Granger’s, 

The first tie, indeed, that had bound them 
had been that Shadow George was by John 
Granger when he died, and was the mes- 
senger of his death to Granger’s mother 
and daughter. He had not lived before in 
this neighborhood; but, having few friends 
elsewhere, he had easily accepted life 
among the Berkshire Hills, and was now 
living on a farm, nearly as solitary as that 
of the Grangers, The three or four years 
of long winters and short summers had 
found Shadow George as thin and as dark 
as ever; but silently they had worked their 
simple mystery of bringing his life and 
Hope Granger’s together. In those unde 
monstrative New England hearts, the 
streams might long run side by side before 
uniting in one, and Shadow had never yet 
spoken the word to Hope which must needs 
have had its fateful answer. On this May 
morning he had found himself with unex- 
pected leisure, and he walked over to the 
Granger place. Hope was in the garden 
when be came to the house, and he stood by 
her as she trained a vine which hud failen, 

** Will you come and walk with me on 
the hill, Hope?” he asked. 

She looked up at the sky. 

“Tt looks dull,” she said; ‘* but we 
needn't go far.” And, saying a word to 
her grandmother, she walked away with 
Shadow. They climbed, saying little, a 
hill which, looking toward the south, com- 
manded a long and varied view. High 
mountains were at the further end of the 
valley, and the eye, seeking them, was led 
along by a winding lake, which gave a 
peculiar life to the landscape. But to-day 
it was impossible to make out the distant 
hills, and even the lake was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the farms that lay on 
either side of it. Both of the young 
people seemed oppressed by something in 
the dull day. Shadow George was the first 
to show it in speech. 

“Hope!” he said, and then paused. 

“Well, George.” 

“IT stopped when I spoke your name. I 
was about to say something; but when I 
said ‘Hope’ I was struck by a confused 
notion that the name meant itself. Do you 
always feel bopeful?” 

* No; not ulways. But I think there is 
something wrong in me when I do not.” 

‘“*Then you don’t lay it to the weather, 
or to somebody else’s fuult, or to bad luck, 
or to God?” 

He said these last words, after a pause, 
with a half-detiant air. Hope shrank at 
hearing them, and Shadow perceived the 
motion. 

‘* You think me wicked, Hope, for say- 
ing such things. I think it’s worse to 
think them and not say them. How do we 
know whether God cares what we say and 
do? Wesay some wicked thing, and the 
lightning doesn’t strike us. We commit 
a crime—say kill a man—and the sun 
shines afterward, just the same.” 

‘*Don’t, George,” said the gir), layir g her 
hand on his arm. ‘‘ You know it’s wrong 
to say a wicked word; else, why do you call 
it wicked? And God does hear it, for he 
hears us, you know, when we pray, even 
though we don’t speak aloud.” 

“How do we know?” persisted Shadow. 
‘He doesn’t show us that he hears, If 1 
had done wrong, I'd rather tell you, Hope, 
and have you forgive me, Then I should 
hear your voice, and I should know some- 
thing. But I don’t see but what I’ve got to 
wait till the Day of Judgment before I 
hear from God.” As Shadow said these 
words Hope shuddered, and at the sume 
moment a few drops of rain fell upon them. 
They both rose and retreated to a great rock 
near by, which would serve to shield them 
somewhat from the rain. But no more 
drops fell. Yet the darkness which seemed 
to presage a storm increased. It increased 
so rapidly that scarcely had they come un- 
der shelter when the gloom turned to ut- 
ter darkness, and they could not see each 
other. 

‘“‘What is this?” whispered Shadow, 
feeling at the same time for Hope in the 
darkness, 

“IT do not know,” suid she, under her 
















breath. There was silence between them 
for a few moments; and still the darkness 
seemed to deepen, if that were possible. 

“Tt is the last day,” said Shadow George, 
in a tremulous voice. He moved nearer to 
Hope and hid his face inhis hands. She 
did not answer. The darkness was awful, 
and to the young girl, accustomed to hear- 
ing the wrath of God dwelt upon, there 
seemed a strong probability that this was, 
indeed, the Day of Judgment. Her first 
impulse was to commend her soul to God, 
and thus, without answering Shadow, she 
dropped upon her knees and said in her 
heart a few simple words of trust in her 
God. Assheregained herseat, she touched 
Shadow and her hand sought his. It was 
cold and trembling. 

“It may be the last day, George,” she 
said, gently; ‘‘but God hears us when we 
pray to him, and he can hear us now.” 

“QO God!” burst out the man, ‘‘I have 
sinned against, thee. I killed Eben Jor- 
dan!” He withdrew his hand from Hope 
as he flung out this confession, wrung from 
his frightened soul. He could not see the 
girl draw away in «a sudden alarm. Tben, 
by av impulse which sent the blood into 
her face in the darkness, she stretched out 
her hand toward him. 

“Where are you, George Shadow?” she 
cried. 

“ Here!” Said he, in a hollow voice, aud 
thrust out his hand. It touched hers and 
she seized it. Then she drew him toward 
her. 

‘* Kneel, George! Kuoeel!’” she whispered. 
And the man fell on the ground beside her, 
who was already kneeling. She had nomore 
voice for him; but he knew that she was 
praying by his side. At that moment all her 
love for him was spent on earnegt entreaty 
for God’s pardon on him, Holding his 
hand, her grasp tightened as her prayer in- 
creased in fervor. Shadow, upon the first 
explosion of fear, recoiled from the effect of 
bis words on the girl by him. Then, as still- 
ness followed, and he knew that she was 
praying beside him and for him, his mind 
grew quieter; and a sense of protection 
stole over him, as if he could be safe if 
ouly lope clung to him thus. She did not 
move, and in the calm he could seem to 
hear her quick breathing. There wus no 
lightening of the utter darkness; but his 
eyes, becoming wonted to it, began to dis- 
cern objects about him. ‘They rested upon 
the kneeling figure by his side. The love 
which he had felt for her seemed strangely 
selfish as he looked on her, amd his own 
unworthiness rose before him. Would she 
rise and leave him? Would the knewl- 
edge of his hidden crime make her turn 
from him when the prayer was spent? 
Nay, would God himself send his angel 
and divide them one from the other? He 
knew well which way that pure soul would 
go; and it seemed for a moment as if, 
should she leave him, it would be with an 
unexpended prayer, borne to the gate of 
Heaven. In the light of her unselfish love 
he recoiled from himself, and, tearing away 
his hand, he threw himself on his face, 
ultering the old penitential cry. ‘‘ God be 
merciful to me, a sinner!” 

‘‘He will be! He is!” exclaimed Hope, 
her own faith springing up on the wings of 
her prayer. The voice seemed to Shadow to 
come from the very heavens. Certainly its 
confidence inspired him with a new cour- 
age. He sat down again by the side of 
Hope, and, constrained by he scarcely knew 
what influence, told, in low and broken 
sentences, the story of a crime which never 
before had been discovered or revealed. 
The darkness enshrouded them both; and 
doubtless some of his resolution sprang 
from the concealment which it gave. Be 
this as it may, the mysterious gloom which 
bad so dismayed him at the firet seemed 
now almost a friendly shelter. He ended 
his confession. 

“T think it is growing light again,” said 
Hope, simply. And lo! as she spoke the 
heavy veil seemed to be lifted. Again the 
landscape spread dimly before them as 
they stood before the great rock. They 
heard a cock crow in the distance. Sounds 
of reviving life were heard on one side and 
the other. They began to walk down the 
hillside. 

“Hope,” said Shadow George, timidly, 
“you will not cast me off, because I have 
told you of my sin?” 













bate you?” 

In the twilight of that early afternoon— 
en unnatural twilight following the strange 
total darkness—they made their way down 
to the Granger place. Shadow left her at 
the path that led to the doorstep. He stood 
irresolute. 

** You will come again?” she said, lcok- 
ing up at him, 

“a.” 

He came again the next day. The pec- 
ple about had been discussing the extraor- 
dinary darkness that had so suddenly en- 
veloped the land. Many had been pros- 
trated by fear, and most had regarded it as 
in some way a Divine manifestation of 
wrath. As for George Shadow, he had 
kept aloof from his neighbors, and on the 
next day, the 20th of May, 1780, he turned 
his steps toward the Granger place. He 
had come to bid Hope good-bye. 

**T can do nothing else,” he said, finally, 
as the tears coursed down her cheeks, ‘‘1 
must give myself up. What they will do 
with me I know not.” He gave his hand 
to Hope. She drew him impulsively 
toward her and pressed his head to her 
heart. 

In the confusion of that time justice was 
not measured out with the evenness of 
steadier days. A rough-and-ready settle- 
ment of questions was maintained; but the 
officers of justice were more solicitous to 
attain certain near ends than to fulfill ab- 
stract and absolute law. The murder of 
Eben Jordan had always been a mystery, 
and its solution by the unexpected self- 
surrender of George Shadow at once cre 
ated and satisfied curiosity so far that there 
was not much room left in the minds of 
the authorities for vengeance. More- 
over, there was at that time a new 
call for soldiers from the town, and 
every man who could be pressed into 
the service was used. Thus Shadow 
was condemned to serve inthe army, and 
so remained until discharged at the end of 
the war. Thinnerand it may beevena trifle 
more dark, he made his way slowly back 
to Berkshire. He rested by the rock where 
he had made his confession, and looked 
down on the peaceful valley below him. 
He could see the Granger place, and his 
heart beatas he clambered down the hill 
toward the well-known door. It was the 
time of lilacs, and the bushes about the 
house were fragrant with the great clusters 
of purple flowers. For three years the 
same hard life had been going oa within, 
He did not know it. No word had come 
to him. But now the moment had re- 
turned, and as the figure of Hope appeared 
in the doorway all fear and doubt fled 
from his face and his heart. 

I saidthat the old place could scarcely 
be recognized now. Only the old door- 
step remains and the little depression in 
the earth where once the house stood. 
Nearly a hundred years have passed since 
George and his wife, laying the old grand- 
mother in her grave, sought the West for a 
prighter home. Yet the lilacs and the cin- 
namon roses bloom as of old, keeping alive 
the flickering vesial flame. Fair symbcls 
they are of that plant of love which never 
dies out, in Heaven above or earth 


beneath. 
a 
SATAN’S ESTIMATE OF HUMAN 
NATURE 





A SERMON, 





HY WILLIAM M, TAYLOR, D,D, 


PREACHED IN THE BROADWAY TARERNACLE, NEW 
YORK. 

* And Satan answeredthe Lord,and said: Skin fcr 
skin, yea all that a man hath will ne give for his life.” 
—Job ti, 4. 

THE book of Job is a historical poem, and is 
one of the most ancient compositions, of its 
kind, now known to be in existence. Its date 
is generally supposed to be about the time of 
Abraham ; and tous, altogether apart from its 
position ia the sacred canon, it is possessed of 
the richest antiquarian interest. In its form it 
is dramatic, and it consists, for the must part, 
of a series of conversations between Job and 
his friends. We have, therefore, to be on our 
guard as to the degree of authority with which 
we invest the statements of the different inter- 
locutors ; for the fact that it stands amoug the 
books of inspiration does not at all involve that 
either Job or his friends spoke by the infal- 
lible guidance of the Holy Ghost. What the 
inspiration of the book does vouch for is tha 


the sentiments ascribed to each of the speak- 
ers are those which he really expressed—in 
other words, that we have an accurate report 
of the discussion which they carried on with 
each other; but each individual is to be held 
responsible for his own opinions, Hevuce, io 
seeking to ertablish some doctrine by divine 
auhority, we must beware how we use cita- 
tions from the Book of Job. Bildad, Zophar, 
and Eliphuz spoke for themselves cnly ; and 
we shall find that, at the close, Jehovah blames 
not only them, but Job himself also, for some 
of the words which they uttered. [t is a well 
understood principle that, in the books of 
Scripture, we must guard against ascribing to 
the Holy Ghost that which his inspired servant 
simply reports as having been spoken or writ- 
ten by another. Thus in the Book of the Acts 
of the Aportles, when Luke cites the letter 
writteo by Claudius Lysias to Felix, it would be 
monstrously absurd if we should conclude, 
from the presence of that letter in the sacred 
narrative, that Claudius wrote it by divine 
inspiration, Equally absurd would it be if we 
should conclude that the various partics to this 
ancient discussion in the Book of Job were 
speaking under the infallible guidance of the 
Holy Ghost. I am the more particular to set 
this clearly before you because Coleridge, in 
his letters to an Inquiring Spirit, brings for- 
ward this very book as furnishing what he be- 
lieves to be an unanswerable objection to the 
common view of inspiration. I say the com- 
mon view, for, though he specifies the dictation 
theory, his argument, if sound at all, would be 
as strong against the plenary bypotheris, which 
is now generally held. Here are his words: 
“Say that the Book of Job, throughout, was 
dictated by an infailible inteliig. nce, then repe- 
ruse the book, and still, as you proceed, try to 
apply the tenet—try if you can even attach any 
sense, or semblance of meaning, to the speeches 
which you are reading. What! were the hol- 
low truisms, the unsufficiog half-truths, the 
false assumptions and malignant insinuations 
of the supercilious bigots who corruptly de- 
fended the truth; were the impressive facts, 
the piercing outcries, the pathetic appeals, and 
the close and powerful reasoving with which 
the poor sufferer—sqmarting at once from bis 
wouuds, and from the oil of vitrol which these 
orthodox lars for God were dropping into them 
—impatieutly, but uprightly and holily contro- 
verted this truth, while in will and spirit be 
clung to it—were both dictaied by an infallible 
intelligence? Alas! if I may judge from the 
mauner in which both are indiscriminately re- 
cited, quoted, appealed to, preached upon by 
the routiniers of desk and pulpit, I cannot 
doubt that they think 80, or, rather, perhaps, 
without thinking, take it for granted, that so 
they are to think,”’ That Ia a pretty strong in- 
dictment, Yet liake leave to say that no man 
of sense, even of those holding to the strictest 
verbal theory of inspiration, ever dreamed of 
maintaining that ail the speakers iu this book 
Were under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
The taspiration of the author of the book is one 
thing ; that of the speakers whose addresses 
he reports is another. His Inspiration vouches 
for the accuracy of the record as a reproduc- 
tion of their addresses ; but for the sentiments 
which they uttered the speakers are themselves 
responsible. If anything were needed to place 
this beyond a doubt, it is the fact that Job’s 
wife is represented as urging him to curse God 
and die; for we cannot for a moment imagine 
that she was moved by the Holy Ghost to say 
anything like that. Besides, in dt least two o¢ 
the scenes Satan is one of the speakers, and 
it would need a long stretch of faith to be- 
lieve that he sp ke as he was inspired by 
the Holy Spirit. Although, therefore, I have 
taken the words of the great adversary, at 
this time, for my text, I have done so not 
out of any deference to their authority or 
because I belleve that in this instance they 
were “dictated by an iofallible intelligence ”; 
but because | wish to show you their real false- 
hood, despite the air of plausibility which is 
thrown around them, It is communly sup- 
posed that, for at least once in the course of 
his existence, the father of Hes spoke the truth 
when he gave utterance to the sentiment in my 
text. Let us see, however, if in this we are not 
giving him more credit than of right belongs to 
him. It is unnecessary to enter upon the nu- 
merous explanations of the proverb ‘“‘skin for 
skin’? which have been suggested by modern 
commentators. In effect they all amount to 
this, that a man will give upeverything to save 
his life ; and the insinuation of Satan {is that 
Job served God from merely selfish considera- 
tions, so that, if the alternative should be pre- 
sented that he must either give up God or give 
up his life, he would unhesitatingly hold to his 
life. Now, in all this Satan was only measuring 
Job, and mankind generally, by his own bush- 
el; and for the honor of humanity, us well as 
because I may make it the occasion of present- 
ing to you some important practical sugges- 
tions, I deem it right to spend a short while in 
disposing of this diabolical assertion. 


Of course, it must be admitted that there is 





a degree of truth in it. “Indeed, if that had 





plaucibility about it and it could have imposed 
onno one. A lie pure, simple, unadulterated 
does little harm in the world. To make it in 
the highest degree injurious, there must be 
some truth mixed up with i’. As one has 
pithily said: * A He always needs a truth fora 
handle to it; else the hand would cut Itself 
which sought to drive it home upon «nother. 
The worst lies, therefore, are those whose blade 
is false but whose handie is true.’? Now, the 
haudle in which the blade of this lie is 
‘‘hafted”’ is the fact that there is an instinct- 
ive love of life in every human betog. Life is 
sweet, even with all its trials, sorrows, and in 
Many cases miseries ; and there is a clirging to 
it in every heart. Nay, just as the ivy twines 
itself most closely round the walls that are 
most ruined, 80 sometimes the tendrils of the 
eoul ent wine themselves most firmly rourd the 
tabernacle of the body when it is nearest de- 
cay. No one loves death for its own sake. 
Even the Christian apostle desired it ‘‘ not for 
that he would be unclothed.” There was no 
attraction in that, in itself considered, even to 
him. It needed all the revelation which had 
been made to him by the Lord Jesus in his 
death and resurrec ion to evoke in him the 
longing to depart which he has 60 touchirgly 
expressed. And, if that were so with him, we 
are not surprised to see in others, not animated 
by his faith, a passionate clinging to this earth- 
ly life. The poor woman who had spent all 
her living upon physicians is onlya type of 
many who have impoverished themselves in 
seeking to prolong their days; while multitudes 
of the wealthy journey from place to place, 
consult every eminent practitioner, drink of 
every medicinal spring, and try the effect of 
every gevial clime, if by any means they msy 
levgthen out the short span of tbeir lives. Nor 
must we forget that this love of life is not only 
an instivctive priociple ; but also, within cer- 
tain limite which we shall presently describe, 
a positive duty. The precept “thou shalt not 
kill”? refers to me, as well as to my neighbor, 
and involves in it an obligation to use all law- 
ful endeavors for the preservation of my own 
life, as well as of the lives of others. Hence, a 
coptempt for the laws of health, a needless 
exposure of ourselves to danger, aud a neglect 
to employ means for the prolongation of life 
are sins, not only agaiust our physical consti- 
tution, but also against the moral law. 8o much 
apparent foundation there is for the assertion 
in the text. We instinctively cling to life, and 
it is our duty to use all proper means for the 
preservation of eur lives. But still, in spite of 
this appearance of truth in it, the affirmation 
as it stands is false, It is not true to the his- 
tory even of unregenerate human nature; far 
le:s is ittrue to that of those who have been 
born again, 


1. It is not trae to the history even of 
unregenerate human nature. Even in the un 
converted soul there are principles, some evil 
and some good, which, becoming dominant, 
subordinate to themselves the love of life. The 
passions of hatred and revenge have stirred 
men up to deeds which, even at the moment of 
their commission, they knew would make their 
lives a forfeiture to the law; and yet, with the 
certainty of a felon’s death before them, they 
have deliberately braved it. But there are 
other illustrations of a nobler sort. The 
love of adventure has drawn many from the 
comlorts and security of home, and led them 
to risk their lives in ite gratification; and the 
poet has immortalized the soldier, ‘ seeking 
the bubble reputation even at the cannon’s 
mouth.’’ Nay, even in the estimation of the 
men of the world, there Is something that is 
admittedly more important than life. The stu- 
dent of ancient bistory cannot read without 
emotion of the Roman matron, Lucretia, who, 
as she plunged the dagger into her heart, ex- 
claimed: ‘Of what use is life, now that ny 
honor’s gone?” And at the foundation of 
that cruel code in which dueling held place 
there lay this principle, that truth and integ- 
rity and purity of character ought to be 
dcurer to a man than his life. Observe, I am 
not now vindicating any such modes of assert- 
ing that principle. Iam only illustrating the 
fact thateven among unconverted men life is 
not always deemed the chief consideration. 
As a further proof, I may instance how, in not 
a few, the love of knowledge hus predomi- 
nated over the fear of death. Science has had 
its martyrs, as well as religion; and from the 
day when the elder Piioy perished in the first 
eruption of Vesuvius down to the era of Arctic 
exploration there have been some who have 
beeu willing to brave hardship, and to risk 
even life itself, if only they mightadd to human 
knowledge and have their names emblazoned 
among those who have discovered the most 
cherished secrets of Nature. And in another 
department many, under the impulse of merely 
common humanity, have not paused in selfish- 
ness to think of personal danger in their anx- 
fety to do good to their fellow-men. When 
has the life-boat, which has put out in the rag- 
ing storm to take off the weary sailors from 
their sinking craft, lacked volunteers to man 
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her? And when the fire has gained the mas- 
tery over the burning dwelling, and flame ard 
smoke are issuing in mingled volume from 
door and window, have we not known some 
gallant one rush in, and bring back in his arms 
a fellow mortal, as a brand plucked out of 
tbe burning? Or, to take an illustration of 
another sort, when fever is doing its deadly 
work in the streets and crowded courts of 
the city,and the hospitals are filled to over- 
flowing with its victims, 6o that the concen- 
trated poison has’ rendered it dangerous for 
one to come within their wards, have you ever 
known the medical men to quail or the nurses 
to flee from the post of duty? One after an- 
other may fall down and die; but brave ones 
still pass on to fill their places. There are no 
men atarms who fight more truly and heroic- 
ally the battles of their country than the hard- 
pressed medical officers, who in a time of 
epidemic, when nine-tenths of the world have 
been tbree or four hours asleep, pass through 
the prostrate ranks of the fever-smitten, before 
retiring to the short and often broken rest that 
must refresh them for another day of battle 
with the grim destroyer. I may not say that 
in every instance this is done from consciously 
Christian motives. In many I know that it is 
80; but in others I have not the same aseur- 
ance, and so [ put it to the credit even of the 
natural benevolence of the uorenewed heart. 
Now, with such cases in mind, 1 think I am 
warranted, in the name of humanity, not to 
speak at present of Christianity, to repudiate 
the assertion that, as a universal thing, men 
will do anything to save their lives. For the 
honor of the race, let it be said that there are 
still emitted by the human heart some sparkles 
of that old God-like love which is willing to 
sacrifice self for the good of others. 

II. But, if this be true even of unregenerate 
wep, how much more is it of the renewed 
heart? Let ue, therefore, turn now, and see 
whether the cbild of God is so utterly selfish 
as Sutan here insinuates that Job was. That 
which is tbe rulicg passion in a man rules over 
the love of life, as well as other things in him. 
Now, in the truly godly ove the ruling paesion 
is love to God, and love to his neighbor for 
God’s sake; and that dominates over all things 
else. In proof of this, I poiut you firct of all 
to the patriarch of Uz himself. For all so san- 
guine as the adversary is here, he did not suc- 
ceed,even when Job was in the crucible, in 
prevailing upon him to renounce bis allegiance 
to God. With great adroitness and cunning, 
Satan enlisted the patriarch’s wife and his 
three friends on his side, and many aggravating 
things which they said fell like hailstones ou 
the heart of Job; but they did not shake his 
confidence in God. Scill through all his trou- 
ble he grasped the hand of the Almighty, and, 
amid the accusations heaped on him by his 
monitors, he said: “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, and, though after my skin 
worms deatroy this body, yet {on my tlesh shall 
Tree God.” And ao, in apite of bis vain con- 
fidence, Satan was disappointed and discom- 
fited. Think, again, of those noble Hebrew 
youths, as they stood unabashed before the 
idolatrous Nebuchadnezzar, with the fiery fur- 
nace flaming in their sight, and tell me if they 
are meaning at all hazards to save their lives, 
an they say: ‘If it beso, our God whom we 
serve ie able to deliver us from the burping 
tiery furnace, and he will deliver us; but if 
not, be it known unto thee that we will not 
worship the golden image which thou hast set 
up.’ Did Daniel give all he had for his life, 
when, in order to keop ‘‘a conscience void of 
offense toward God,’’ he went unfalteriugly 
intothe lion’s den? Did Peter and John self- 
ishly consider what would become of them 
when before the couneil they so courageously 
said, ‘‘We ought to obey God rather than 
men"? And where was this cold, calculating 
spirit of self-preservation at any price in Paul, 
when he exclaimed, ‘‘ None of these things 
move me, Neither count [| my life dear unto 
wyself, that I may finish my course with joy, 
and the ministry which I have received of the 
Lord’’? But what need I more? Is not the 
jubilant shout of praise raised by the noble 
army of martyrs yonder the most conclusive 
proof that Satan spoke the words of calumny, 
and not of truth, when he said concerning the 
people of God: “Skin for skin, yea, all that a 
man hath will he give for his life.” And now, 
having vindicated our common manhood from 
the aspersion which the father of lies has here 
attempted to put upon it, let me conclude by 
making two practical inferences from the 
course of thought which we have been prose- 
cuting. 

1. In the first place, then, let me say that 
one of the greatest’ dangers which beset the 
soul lies in the very region to which this as- 
sertion of the Prince of Darkness refers. In 
its broad and unqualified form, his affirmation 
is false ; yet we must not shut our eyes to the 
‘fact that through that very self-love to which 
he here alludes many of his most insidious 
temptations cometous. With this estimate of 
human nature in his mind, he has kept con- 
tinually appealing to men’s love of life; and 
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it is astonishing in how many instances he 
bas at least partially succeeded. He tried 
it with Abraham; and so prevailed for the 
time even over the father of the faithful 
that he lied unto the king of Egypt. He tried 
it with Isaac; and, calm and contemplative as 
that patriarch was, hetoo lied unto Abimelech, 
that be might save his life. He tried it with 
Elijah ; and, dauntless as the Tishbite was, be 
fled from before the face of Jezebel. He tried 
it with Peter; and the man of rock quailed for 
the moment before the maid servant and de- 
nied bis Lord. He tried it with Demas ; and in 
the hour «f Paul’s extremity he forsook his 
friend, ‘‘ having loved this present world.’”? We 
may expect, therefore, that, pursuing the same 
method, he will make similar approaches to 
us. Many a man bas been kept from giving 
himself wholly to Christ; and many of those 
who in the judgment of cbarity are really his 
have been seriously entangled by considerations 
sugyested by him or by his instruments bearing 
on their personal safety or on their tem- 
poral prosperity. It is thus he puts the case: 
“Tf you become a Christian, you cannot carry 
on the business in which you are engaged ; or 
you will lose your situation ; or you will forfeit 
the patronage of some worldly friend, and 80 
you will entail great suffering on yourself or re- 
duce yourself to penury and starvation.’’ Or per- 
haps be puts it thus: ‘ You must live ; there- 
fore, you cannot give up this lucrative work 
in which you are engaged, however much your 
conscience may coudemn it. You must live.” 
Now, in answer, I might refer you to the well- 
kuown story of the First Napoleon, who, on 
being informed that an army contractor bad 
cheated the government by supplying the 
troops with very inferior and insufficient 
articles, sent for him, to inquire into the affair, 
“How is this 2”? said the Emperor, ‘I under- 
stand you have been violating your contract.” 
‘ Sire,’’? was the answer, ‘‘ I must live.’ ‘* No,” 
replied the monarch, ‘‘I do not see the ‘ must.’ 
It is not necessary that you should live; but it 
is necessary that you should do right.” And, 
though perbaps the measuring line which he 
used with the contractor might in many things 
condemn his own procedure, yet his words 
were true. Let them be ever memorable to us. 
There is no absolute necessity that we should 
live ; but while we live it is an absolute duty 
that we should do right. But the same fruth 
will come to you with more force from 
the lips of Him who was himself the truth. 
Satan, still acting on this his favorite theory of 
human nature, came to our Lord Jesus in the 
wilderness, when he was an hungered, and 
said: ‘If thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread.’’ But no. 
The Lord repelled him with this answer : ‘* Man 
shall not live by bread alone; but by every 
word of God.”” Which means that life con- 
sis'g not in eating bread, but in obeying 
God. My brethren, let us remember that 
principle, and act upon it evermore. There 
is a hfe bhiguer, nobler, and more delight- 
ful fartian that which is sustained by bread. 
It is the life of communion witn God; itis the 
life of the service of God; and if that can be 
maintsioed alone by the sacrifice of the body, 
then jet the body die. Its death does not af- 
fect the reality or mar the blessedness of the 
life which is had with Christ inGod. That 
is indestructible, save by ourown hand. No 
one can take that from us, uoless we slavishly 
barter it away for some lower object. Let us, 
then, be on our guard against all enticemeuts 
that bave in view the persuading of us to this 
unholy exchav ge. Let us not, however hard- 
ly we may be bestead or however sorely we may 
be tried, sell this birthright, like profane Esau, 
for a mess of pottage. Even if we should be 
‘“at the point to die,” let us show the tempter 
that, in our view, Christ and his salvation are 
of more value in our eyes toan all present 
comforts or physical necessities. Let us make 
it evident to him that the Word of God, the 
true, the right, are nobler things to us than the 
continued existence of our bodily lives; and 
let us be ready to sacritice the earthly and the 
physical for the sake of Him who shed _ bis 
blood for us. Let no one bribe us, either with 
thirty pieces of silver, or a Baby lonish garment, 
or a wedge of gold, or peace, or ease, or com- 
fort, or security, to betray the Lord or to desert 
from his service. In many ways every day we 
live this temptation is assailipg us. It meets 
us inthe home and on the street, in the store 
and in the exchange, in tne social circle 
and in the halls of legislature. Wherever 
we turn, some appeal to our selfishness 
is made; but, wherever we confront it or 
iu whatever form it presents itself, let us 
spuro it from us with disdain, saying: ‘ All 
these things we count but loss. for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Perish property, perish self, perish life 
itself, if only he may be magnified and bis 
cause advanced.” 


Finally, we may learn from this subject that 
the truest greatness of humanity lies in falsify- 
ing this assertion of the Devil. Who so great 
as the Lord Jesus Christ? And wherein does 
his greatness consist? Listen to himself: 
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‘““He that would be greatest among you, let 
him be your servant, even asthe Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
teracd to give his life a ransom for many.” 
That is to say, his noblest greatness was mani- 
fested in giving his life a ransom for many. 
And was it not even so? How true the words 
of the hyma 


“To toil, to weep, to die for me 
Thou camest ; not thyself to please.” 


And, since we call ourselves by bis name, let 
us be distinguished by his divine unselfishness. 
There never was a hero to be compared with 
Him who gave himself for men on Calvary; and 
that only is a heroic life which forgets itself, 
which, if need be, sacrifices itself for the same 
cause as that in which he died and which he 
lives now to carry forward. Let us not, there 
fore, be thinking continually of ourselves—our 
interests, our comforts, our lives, our safety ; 
but let us take a wider range, and seek how we 
may best honor Jesus and serve our genera- 
tion by his will. How grandly Paul had 
learned the lesson of the Cross when he eald: 
“ According to my earnest expectation and my 
hope, that, as always, so now also Christ sball 
be magnified in my body, whether it be by life 
or by death.” There was the true greatness of 
self-forgetting heroism. Ah me! how our 
littlenesses and meannesses are rebuked by 
this poble imitation of Christ! And, if before 
the life of the servant we are thus put to 
shame, how can we contemplate the Cross of 
the Master without a blush? Inthe presence 
of that infivite sacrifice, how poor and paltry 
do our seltishnesses and our timid expedients 
for preserving our individual interests appear ! 
Brethren, let us reform al] this. Let us ask for 
a fresh baptism of the Spirit of Christ, that we 
may have self witbin us crucitied, and that the 
love wherewith he was animated may fill our 
hearts. It is not enough to sing, as we often 
do, the noble words of Isaac Watts : 
** Were the whole realm of Nature mine, 
‘That were # present far too small. 
Love 80 amazing, so divine 
Demands my life, my soul, my all.” 
We nee! to have our entire lives set to that 
sublime key. We need to have our entire 
selves hallowed by that lofty consecration. 
And when they who bear the Master’s name 
shall thus be distinguished by the Master’s 
likeness, even Satan himself will be compelled 
to own his error, and to say: ‘‘ Skin for skin, 
yea, all that the Caoristian hath, will he give for 
his Lord,”’ 
| 


Sanitary. 


HOW TO USE DISINFECTANTS. 





Havina premised that ventilation or the best 
of air and cleanliness are the two chief meth- 
ods of preventing contamination of air, we 
might also have added that dampness, such as 
arises from undue stagnation of moisture, is 
so potent an agent in stirring organic matter 
into activity that it too must be guarded 
against. If air, dryness, and sunlight find 
their way into deep, dark places and suck up 


*the damp, and if storm-water is properly car- 


ried off and the underground properly drained, 
our occasion for additional methods is com- 
paratively small. Still, as there are sudden 
causes of bad odors or befoulment, as hot 
sewers and close apartments and foul sur- 
roundings are sometimes inevitable, we need 
to know what can best be done to counteract 
the effects. We can speak of these under 
three classes. The first simply act as dryers, 
and, by absorbing the water needed to carry on 
putrefaction, suspend it. The design of the 
second class is so rapidly to oxidize a decom- 
posing body as to prevent the formation of 
hurtful compounds. A third class seem to 
arrest decomposition bysome action not yet 
fully understood, which may be either chem- 
ical or molecular. Much is probably done by 
so combiniag or coagulating the albuminous 
substances as to remove germ food. 

‘These classes of disinfectants are not fully 
separable in practice, and often need to be 
used together, since the different causes and 
stages of fermentation are present. Those 
which act by oxidation are designed so to 


hasten a decomposing body, through its 
changes, a8 not to give time for the formation 
or retention of the hurtful gases of decay. 

Water purifies ; not merely as a wash, but 
because containing airin solution. It hastens 
oxidation, and all the more when in motion. 

Finely-divided powders, although not direct 
oxidizers, condense the gases and bring oon- 
densed air in contact with noxious particles, 
and so destroy them, 





Then we have suck articles as permanganate 
of potash, chlorine, ozone, sulphurous acid, 
fodine, which libenxate much oxygen, and so 
furnish a supply for appropriation by the nox- 
fous material. Here the amount aud condi- 
tion of filth is the measure of the quantity 
needed. 

Such means do good by destroying odors, 
and by thus removing the dangerous results 
of septic fermentation. Better still if we could 
arrest the decomposition ; and this is what the 
third class seeks to do. Of these are carbolic 
acid and various salts of tron, zine, cop- 
per, ete. ; 

Quicklime, although expensive as a general 
disinfectant, is valuable as an absorber and a 
dryer, and may be used as whitewash with ad- 
vantage, or in larger quantities in foul locali- 
ties. Dry earth and gypsum or common plas- 
ter are useful as absorbents. Charcoal is of 
similar value. As a common disinfectant fluid 
for daily use the cheapest and best is 10 
pounds of sulphate of iron (copperas) di-- 
solved in 6 gallons of wuter. It is made atill 
better if a haif pint of crude carbolic acid is 
added. The sulphate of iron ought to be had 
at three cents per pound. The carbolic solu- 
tion (Squibbs, No. 3), in quart bottles, can be 
had at 25 cents per bottle, with directions. But 
do not get it of a druggist, who will dilute it 
indefivitely and sell it by smell, instead of by 
definite solution. The six-gallon mixture will 
thus cost not over 35 cents. A pint of this 
into the water-cluset pan each day, a half-piot 
in house-vessels, and some down the sink will 
cleanse, and not merely cover one bad smell 
by another. Where there are masses of filth 
it must be used until they are saturated. An 
ariicle known as dead-oil, contaiving about 15 
per cent. of carbolic acid, hasbeen used much 
in New York City for brushing on dirty walls 
or throwing along foul gutters. It may be 
mixed with the copperas solution, in the pro- 
portion of a half gallon to six gallons, in place 
of the carbolic acid. 

For soiled clothing it 1s recommended that 
1 pound of sulphate of zinc (white vitriol) be 
put with 6 gallons of water, and a gillof the 
carbolic solution added. Soak the clothing in 
this an hour, and then remove to other water 
for boiling. Orthe clothing may be at once 
placed in boiling water, to which chloride of 
lime has been added in the proportion of one 
ounce toagallon, For prompt disinfection 
chloride of lime is most available, from its 
ready oxidizing power, and to most is less un- 
pleasant than the carbolic acid and copperas 
mixture, which is better fitted for freer use. 
The chloride, as now put up in water-proof and 
air-tight packages of a pound, is worth about 
20 cents, and saves far more than that in many 
a bousehold each week. A few grains in water 
is always a good cleanser, and a tablespoonful 
in a saucer each day, stirred now aod then and 
slightly moistened, will, about sinks, etc., ap- 
propriate much organic escapement, and 
will be harmed far less thereby than wife, 
children, and eervants. Where a room 
has come to be greatly fouled—as by 
small-pox cr malignant fever—it is still 
usual to place sulpbur on a shallow dish iu the 
center of the room, remove ali furniture that 
migbt be taroished, close the windows, set the 
sulphur on fire, and then leave. Thus the 
closed room is filled with sulpburous acid 
fumes, which seem effectually to destroy some 
of the formiies of contagion. We feel that all 
householders need to be aware of the value of 
tuese various disinfectants. There ure cir- 
cumstances in which pure afr and pure water 
will pot accomplish al). If we wat for disease 
to, arouse us, already harm bes been done. If 
uvaware of the superiority of these natural 
and avaijable disinfectants, you will at a great- 
er cost, get in store Carbolates of Lime, 
Bromochloraium, or other patented mixtures, 
or carbolic acid itself under some expensive 
trademark and scientific name. We do not 
yet know all about the modus operandi of all 
disinfectants ; but we do know that a few of 
those we bave named bear the test both of our 
senses Our chemirtry, aud our ¢ xperience, and 
80 are to be approved. They are not to be sub- 
stituted by others which merely provide a 
stronger odor tuan that of decaying matter, or 
make up in declaration what they lack in 
strength. The earth itself is a great disin- 
fectant; and iron, zinc, copper, and lead, 
salts and alkaline earths are found chief 
among the disinfectunts. Some of these are 
lye products in manufactures, and are now fur- 
nisbed at such rates as make them available, 
This whole matter of outward and inward 
cleausing is co importaut and is so demon- 
strating itself as indispensable to health, we 
have come to kuow tuat pot only the so-called 
fermentive or zymotic diseases, but that other 
epidemics and common summer disease, are 
witbin the range aad the duty of buman con- 
trol, ‘The Arcadian time will come when the 
head of the family will cousult the true physi- 
cian not s0 much as a prescriber for disease as 
a counselor for its prevention. It is as wise to 
do this as it is to consult your lawyer in order 
to keep out of law. 
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fine Arts. 


PAINTINGS AT THE LENOX LIBRARY. 
II. 











IF greatness of name shall have the first place, 
we must begin our mention of the ideal pictures 
withtbe large canvas No. 86, “‘ Tobit and the 
Avgel,’’ by Andrea del Sarto. We know very 
well that this great painter (for he was of 
the great, even if one of the least among 
them) was not always «qual, and we seem to 
see even bis best Things (if we except the won- 
derful “Madonna of the Tribune’’) tbrough a 
cloud raised before them by all the disadvan- 
tages he labored under—bis early mean sur- 
roundings, his own weakness of character, and 
lastly his wife, Lucretia, who with her beauty 
and her viciousness hung like a milistone about 
his neck, drowning bis possibilities in a sea of 
misery till she abandoved him, leaving him to 
die alone of the plague. They Jack fire, his pic. 
tures, one and all. They have simplicity and 
often pathos. They have beauty of line and 
truth to Nature. If thie, indeed, be a true 
Andrea del Sarto (and Mr. Lenox bas giveo us 
so careful a catalogue that we dare hard'y 
doubt avything therein asserted—so honestly 
be acknowledges the copies, and so generously 
sets down all the proofs he has for our benefit), 
we can believe it to be at least one of his 
minor works. ‘* Purchased in Rome, 1820,’’ 
says the catalogue, and nothing more. It 
does not say of whom or with what guaran- 
ties. 

It is undoubtedly an old picture. If notan 
original, a contemporary copy. It is evidently 
by Andrea del Sarto or one of his pupils. Why 
should we doubt? The somewhat hard sky, of 
a beautiful decorative blue, that we know in 
other pictures, of his is here; the flowing in- 
tricacy of line in the composition, the timid 
handling and the perfect details, the dumb 
sadness in both the faces, that seems the signa- 
ture of this master, cold, sad, simple. We 
have ever a sense of overmastering circum- 
stances as we stand before his canvases. 

The subject of the picture is from the book 
of Tobit in the Apocrypha, It represents Tobit 
and his guide, the Angel Raphael. Tobit holds 
afish. The legend tells that he was attacked, 
while bathing, by a large fish, which, by the 
angel’s direction he killed, preserving the 
heart, liver, and gall. These were used later 
as charms to drive away an evil spirit from his 
bride and to restore bis father’s sight. 

The simplicity that we have spoken of is 
striking in this picture ; simplicity without any 
grandeur. The figures are not posing. Sim- 
plicity in color, too, as well asin expression. 
It is no mood of esthetieism that it expresses. 
It suggests the use of extremely timple meaus. 
There is something in it that suggests astained 
glass window, where but a few colorscould be 
used. Andrea del Sarto is no luminarist, like 
Tintoretto and Veronese; with meaning in- 
tense in every tone like the first, reveling in 
the delicacies and contrasts of color like the 
latter. The wonderful powers of this painter 
worked in the dim twilight of his own becloud- 
ed being. 

With slow steps we leave the great epoch of 
art, and come down to Horace Vernet, No. 55, 
“The Siege of Saragossa.’?’ No one who had 
teen the long gallery ‘‘ des Buatailies’’ at Ver- 
sailles could fail torecognize this as a veritable 
Vernet. I+ is theatrical as amelodrame, spirit- 
ed, bold in handling, hard and thin in color. 
Vernet belonged to a period in which “* bistor- 
ieal paioting’’ was io demand, and he wasa 
victim to the spirit of bis age. 

Next tothe Vernet hangs a Paul Delaroche, 
called ‘‘The Field of Battle.’’ Delaroche is 
meditative always. He is a great contrast in 
this to Vernet. This picture represents a 
soldier on horseback, in the midst of a field 
where a battle has been fought; a bloody 
scene of death and carnage. But Delaroche 
never accents the horrible, though he so often 
chooses scenes of death and terror. He suggests 
it. Beneath the flowing plumes of his helmet 
the soldier wears a sad and solemn face. The 
painting is in the close, solid method of Dele 
roche ; the color subdued, but clear and pure. 

The Lenox collection is perhaps more re- 
markable for its catholic taste, so many 
schools being :epresented, than for the speci. 
mens being always of the finest. 

Here we find some excellent examples of the 
Dutch School. Pierre von Schendel’s ‘ Le 
Marché aux Poissons, au Clair de Lune’’—a fish- 
market iu the moonlight—is admirable in its 
way. ‘the good fishwife at her stand, which 
is lighted with a flaming lamp; tbe young girl 
who is about to purchase; the tigures in the 
background ; the street in the moonlight ; the 
fish and lobsters on the stand—each object, 
large or small, is rendered with characteristic 
faithfulness. And as a great contrast to many 
of the gepre painters of Puris to-day, each 
object modestly keeps its place; while the 
genre painters of Paris, Boldin, for in- 
tance, or the Spaniards, as Aranda (of whom 
we shall presently have an instance), cast thei 
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entire dramatis persone aud stage furniture 
full in your eyes all at one moment. 

These genre pictures of the Dutch are not 
imaginative; but they are faithful and they 
have such beauty as attaches to that. They 
move in an atmosphere, and, though close and 
smooth in method, are not hard. 

‘La Balancoire,’” by Ferd Brae Keleer tie 
elder, painted to order, Nov. 15th, 1852, rep- 
resenting some peasants ina room, a girl and 
an old man at a game of see-saw, with a board 
balanced on a barrel. The old man has jocosely 
played his pert ill, allowing his end of the 
board to rise too high, and throwing the girl 
by this off her end of it. ‘he laughing faces 
of the peasants, especially that of the old man, 
bold the very mirror up to Nature, and the 
subdued reds and yellows and blues are most 
harmoniously blended. 


* La Chite Imprévue,’’ by the same hand, is 
even better. A clear daylight pervades the 
picture. Some peasants at table in a little 
court turn laughing to see a girl, who, coming 
out of a cottage-door, with a large tray of 
oysters, has fallen prove, and scattered her 
oysters all about the ground. A dog, more 
sympathetic than her human companions, lifts 
up bis head and howls. Asa bit of still life 
we never saw anything better than these 
oysters. They are a marvel of surface, cvior, 
drawing. Beauty in the classic sense there is 
none in these Dutch picture—that is, in form, 
in conception. Beauty in color there is a vast 
deal, and in atmosphere, in what the painters 
call chiaroscuro, light and shade, aerial per 
spective, in these points it seems tu us to 
appeal toa far higher taste than the brilliant 
spotty method which most people meau when 
they say ‘‘modern French”; though, indeed, 
there are many styles that properly come under 
that title. 

There are two or three more of these Dutch 
pictures ; but they differ only in subject. The 
methods, the merits, the limitations are the 
same, 

In striking contrast to the subdued har- 
mony of these are the seven paintings by 
Charlies R. Leslie. Leslie belonged to a period 
when art was at astarving-point in England. 
It was a literary period; not an artistic period. 
Let any one go into the room in the National 
Gallery in London, and see all the painters of 
that day hung together, and your eye receives 
the painful impression of chromos—not of oil 
painting, deep and rich and luminous. There 
were exceptions. Landseer put on his paint 
with a beautiful touch; Newton, in spite of 
his surroundings, gave the depth and bril- 
liancy of jewels to his color ; and Turner be- 
longed to no age or people, but painted in his 
own unequaled, marvelous fashion. No won- 
der that they gave him no place in the room 
we have mentioned, but gave him three rooms 
all to himself—a glorious sight. But, in spite 
of such exceptions, it was not an age of color, 
nor of imagination; and Leslie wanted both 
rather more than most of his companions. 
Sometimes be drew in a masterly fashion; but 
in all Mr. Lenox's seven he has but one spec 
imen of really tine drawing—a baby on its 
mother’s lap. The baby is so well drawn as to 
defy all criticism, though foreshortened ex- 
cessively, the top of the bead being presented 
to the spectator. In “The Reading Lesson ”’ 
the color is not so bad as in the others, because 
the artist bas escaped into black and white. 
There are severa! Bible subjects, that are worse 
in color and poor and eold in conception. The 
Christ in the picture called ‘* Martha and Mary ” 
is really painful ; and it is to be remarked that 
Mr. Leslie has chosen atype purely English 
for all his Jewish characters. Leslie translat- 
ed by an engraver is often delghtfal, for we 
have his drawing unconcealed ; rendered by 
his own brush, he is chiefly useful to mark the 
point at which art stood in his day—a time 
when imagivation 60 flagged that illustration 
of well-known literature was its chief fleld. 
No one had anything original to say, Only save 
Turner, who fled for his study and inspiration 
to other lands; and, returning, transformed 
the London fogs and the locomotives into 
poetic objects, 

His contemporary, Gilbert Stuart Newton, 
set his harmonious pallette untouched, like 
him, by the color blindness that surrounded 
them. He was a strange instance of an artist 
who drew what interested him, and let the reat 
xo, like bis illustrious uncie, Gilbert Stuart. 
His drawing is seen to greater advantage in 
his portraits, where the faces and hands arg 
most beautiful. The anatomy of the body he 
pever seemed to think worthy of his attention - 
and this is his great weakness in his two pie- 
tures in the Lenox collection—*The Dull 
Lecture ” and ** The Greek Girl.”’) “The Dull 
Lecture” represents an old sage reading from 
a huge folio volume toa girl, who has fallen 
asleep and dreams, smiling. The old man is 
too Interested in his theme to notice the inat- 
tention ef his auditress, and gesticulates with 
his right hand, which rests on the table. The 
hands of the old man are very beautiful and 
expressWe, and much detailed—* carried very 
far,’’? as the painters say. For the rest, the 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


great beauty lies in the color and atmosphere. 
As on a hot summer afternoon, a warm glow, 
a sort of golden tone, pervades the picture, 
In color the girl is a very rose, and the decp 
greens and reds of some of the furniture seem 
only the tr - colors of dark leaves, calyx, and 
the heart of the flower, The composition 
lacks solidity, The objects are spread over 
too great asurface. The figures of the same 
size could be advantageously placed in a can- 
vas half as large. But, in protesting, let us 
say that every superfluous inch of the canvas 
8 deliciously painted. 





Biblical Research, 


ASHTAROTH OR ASHTEROTH-KAR- 
NAIM. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D. D. 








WueEn the Elamite king, Chedorlaomer, made 
his famous campaign in tbe country cast of 
the Jordan, he subdued a people named ‘‘ Re- 
phaim,” in Ashteroth-Karnaim. Four and a 
half centuries subsequent to that evcnt we 
read of Ashtaroth as one of the capitals of Og, 
king of Bashan. ‘These places are supposed 
by many to be identical. Ashtaroth fell to the 
tribe of Manasseh and became one of the Le- 
vitical cities of the castern half of that tribe, 
the other being Golan. According to the gen- 
eral rule in the assignment of the Levitieal 
cities, the two places just mentioned cannot 
be far apart. I propose in this article to give 
a brief account of what is thought with good 
reason to be the site of Ashtaroth. The ruins 
are situated on a mound, in the midst of a vast 
and fertile plain, and a little to the right of the 
main road which one follows in going south 
from Damascus to Mecca. I will refer to the 
notices of the place by Capt. Newbold, Consul 
Wetzstein, Dr. Tuch, and Dr. Porter, and then 
add a few details from observations made by 
myself and companions—namely Mr. Henry L. 
Van Dyck and two English gentlemen, from 
Beiriit. 

“Tel ’Ashtereh is a large mound, partly 
natural, partly artificial, in the midst of a vast 
plain, at the distance of 2h. 25m. ordinary 
traveling (or 744 miles) nearly 8. 8. W. from 
Nawa, between it and Mezarib, from which lat- 
ter place it bears W, 34° No., and is about 1h, 
35m. (or 5 miles) distant. The circumference 
of Tel ’Ashtereh is more than half a mile, and 
ite bight from 50 to 100 feet. Its base is 
formed of trap-rock, aud its upper part is 
covered with a peculiar dark ash-colored soil, 
mingled with stones and fragments of ancient 
pottery, such as are invariably found on sites 
of the most ancient places in Syria, and par- 
ticularly observable on the mounds and bar- 
rows 80 thickly scattered over the plain now 
oceupied by Turkomans, between Antioch and 
Aleppo. Near the base of the bill ancient 
foundations of immense stones, hewn and un- 
hewn, can be distinctly traced. In the soil on 
the surrounding plain numerous fragments of 
stone and pottery show that it is the site of an 
ancient town, of which this tel or mound was 
once probably the acropolis. 

*Thesummit presents ao irregular surface, 
now partly occupied by stone inclosures, 
thrown up by the Arabs to form sheep-folds. 
From the base of the mouud there gush forth 
copious and never-failing springs of excellent 
water, which form « smali pool and marsh, 
affording an ample supply for very large 
flocks and herds. In July, 1846, there were 
upward of 20,000 cawels and near them 
50,000 guatse grazing there, as the fine pas- 
tures of the surrounding plain attract im- 
mense numbers of the ’Avezeh Arabs thither 
duriog the summer months. Upward of 
10,000 of them then lay encamped near the 
base of thet mound and between it and Nawa. 

“This unfailing supply ‘of the clearest 
water,’ as Col, Leake (Pref. to ‘‘ Burckhardt,” 
p. xh) justiy observes respecting Mezarib, 
*must have made it a place of importance iu 
ancient times.’ The approximate hight of the 
plain of 'Asbtereb above the sea, as indicated 
by the bviling point of water, is about 1,300 
feet. The distance from Damascus by way of 
Nawa is fifty miles.”—Newbold, “ Journal of 
the Ktoyal Geographical Society, 1846," pp, 331-- 
338. 


Twelve years later, or in 1555, Consul J. G. 
Wetzatein, in his “‘ Heisebericht aber Hauran 
und dic Trachonen,’’ has some interesting notes 
upon the site of the biblical Ashtaroth, from 
which we summariz: a few statements. Since 
in Deut. 1,4 the original reads “in Ashtaroth 
in Edrei,” tradition may Lave, or a later time, 
supplied an and, and thus the theory of two 
cities buve arisen. Ke that as it may, wher- 
ever the two names occur together Ashtaroth 
appears to be the more important of the two 
places ; and, as no “‘Ashtaroth ” existed in the 
*Hauran,” the attempt has been made to find 
traces of the namein Bozrah. “ Josephus, the 
surest guide in Palestine, mentions no place of 
that name.’? Eusebius, however, distinguishes 
between Asbtaroth and Bozrah, and in this he 
is followed by Jerome. But both locate Ash- 
taroth at six miles northwest of Edrei, which 
fact is an objection against the identity of 
Bezrah with Ashtaroth. During bis stay in 
Dra’a, Wetzstein states that the people were 
highly interested to know that their city bad 
been the residence of an ancient king. fe 
raised inquiries as to the second city of this 
king, putting the word “ Ashtaroth ” In vari 
ous forms, all of which were unkuown to his 





listeners. At last he told them that it lay very 


near, in Tel ’Ashtereh. Whereupon they all 
laughed, and one of the old men present 
assured him that they knew the place 
very well; that upon the tel there 
was once a cloister or a watch-tower; but 
that no large village could have stood there, 
and still less could it have been the res- 
idence of a king. These statements seem 
to have influenced Wetzstein to relinquish 
his plan of visiting the place. Wetzstein is 
convinced of the identity of the two biblical 
names, Ashtaroth and Beeshterah, and he has 
labored to show that the Roman Bostra repre- 
sented the Hebrew Beeshterah (pp. 108—111). 
Some years later, Wetzstein, in company with 
M. Dorgens, visited Nawa, Tel ’Asbtar4, and 
other places in that region, and we quote here 
briefly his account of the topography of the 
place. He seems to think that Newbold’s ac- 
count, which we have given above, is not very 
reliable. But he appears to have known New- 
bold’s report only from a brief summary of it 
which appeared in the first volume of the 
“Journal of the German Oriental Society.” 
He thinks, further, that Newbold’s hypothesis 
as to this place being the residence of King 
Og must fall to the ground, Oa the other 
band, it may be mentioned that Dr. Tuch 
“had not the slightest hesitation as to the 
genuineness”? of Newbold’s identification. 
Wetzsteiu describes Tel ’Ashtari as ‘‘a low 
and somewhat precipitous mound, not above 
forty feet in hight, the plateau of which forms 
an almost round surface, which is 425 paces in 
diameter, and shows the unartistic foundations 
of buildings and traGes of a ring-wall”’ (see his 
essay on the “ Convent of Job ion the Hauran,” 
in the Appendix to Delitzech’s ‘‘ Commentary 
on Job’). ? 

Dr. Porter, in Marray’s “ Hand-book,’’ says 
of this identification (‘suggested by Capt. 
Newbold and adopted by Ritter”): ‘ The 
chief argument for the identity is the apparent 
resemblance of the names. Bat this resem- 
blance is on/y apparent. The words are rad- 
ically different. The Arabic As/’areh bears no 
analogy to the Hebrew Ashtaroth,” 

1 asked my companion, Henry L. Van Dyck, 
to pay special attention to this point; and he 
says that the correct spelling is ’A -htdra, ain, 
shin, (a, ra, ha. According to our estimate 
(four gentlemen), the mound is 60 feet and up- 
ward in hight. Hight of the summit above 
the sea-level, 1,000 feet. It took us twenty 
minutes to ride round the base of the mound. 
The surface of the summit is longer from 
north to south than from cast to west. Wetz- 
stein’s distance, 425 paces, may be correct for 
the east and west direction; but the extent 
from north to south is nearly 1,000 paces. 
There is an irregular depression on the summit, 
running from northeast to southwest, which 
divides it into two portions. It is very probable 
that this depression was much more marked in 
ancient times than at present. The remains of 
the wall around the brow of the summit I ex- 
amined with care, and the indications are that 
it was formerly one of strength. There are 
very many traces of ancient walls and ruins, 
besides the modern goat-pens of the Arabs. 
On the southwest side there still exist some 
cyclopean remains of great interest. These 
consist of two lines of wall, formed of im- 
mense unhewn blocks of stone, starting from 


a point in the plain about twenty-five yards | 


from the base of the bill, running thence to 
the base and up the side of the mound, till they 
meet the wall already mentioned around the 
summit. At the point in the plain where we 
have sald these walls commence they turn to- 
ward each other at right angles, and space is 
left fora great gate. This gate and passaye 
may have served asthe entrance to a castle ; 
and, if the massivencss of the entrance affords 
any hint as to the character of the place, it 
must have been one of great strengta. The 
large fountalns—one on the west si de and an- 
other on the northeast—furnish a copious and 
abundant supply of water. 1 took the follow 
ing angles from this polut: Kalalb Hauran 
110, Salchad castle 122, Tel el Paras 32, Tel el 
Hara 360. The absence of striking ruins on 
this mound need occasion no surprise, because 
in many places where we know that once a 
town or a city stood the ruins have disap- 
peered in a marvelous manner, but about this 
tel there are many facts and circumstances 
which suggest a remote antiquity, and it is 
not at all unlikely that excavations here would 
reveal remains of the capital of King Og and 
of the famous scat of idolatrous worship known 
as Ashteroth-Karnalm. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
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M. Menant has iu preparation and will 
shortly publish a work on Babylonian seals, 
These seals have attracted a good deal of un- 


intelligent attention, and contain often an in- 
scription, but generally a few figures of gods. 
Collections of plates have been published by 
Lajard (** Culle de Mithra’’) and by Cullimore 
(‘Oriental Cylinders”), The only work we 
know of in which there has been any attempt to 
refer the figures to the several rods and give 
them namea ia by Lenormant, in his rare 
** bragments cosmogoniques de Bévose,” although 





George Smith occasionally explains a seal ty 
his ‘* Chaldean Account of Genesjs,”? 
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Personalities, 


Joun Bb. Govan sailed for Europe, with 
his wife, on the 10th, to be absent two years. 
The lecturer’s friends and neighbors at Worces- 
ter, Mass., gave him a most pleasant fare- 
well banquet just before he left them, and 
many capital things were said on the occasion; 
Mr. Gough’s own reminiscences were, of course, 
very interesting, and he told them with much 
feeliog. ‘I first came to Worcester,”’ he said, 
in 1840, with a diorama of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. My business was to turn the crank and 
to sing songs in the pauses of the exhibition. 
It was but a poor life for a man to be engaged 
in. I always disliked it, and while here I went 
to Mr. Hutchinson and asked him to give me 
work as a book-binder, He said: ‘‘ Are you 
the young man who made me laugh so last 
night?” 1 answered: “Yes. I can make 
others laugh ; but I am very sad myself.” He 
gave me work and wages. Passing to his pub- 
lic life, he recalled his first speech in the old 
Worcester Town Hall. All he said there was : 
“What are you laughing at?” ‘At the next 
meeting,’’ Mr. (i. continued : 

‘I made my second speech. , The chairman 
said: ‘1 see here the young man who signed 
the pledge last night. We would like to hear 
how he feels.’ 1 replied that I felt pretty well ; 
much better than did a week ago. I have 
spoken often enough since theo; but | have 
never endeavored to be an orator, 1 only just 
let what isin me spill over. All these remin- 
iscences come before me to-day.” 

Bat, while he could now speak on temper- 
ance, Mr. Gough declared that he couldn’t say 
much on other subjects, as when, for in- 
stance, he once tore his coat while speaking 
hard on his favorite topic. ‘The mayor,”’ he 
said, ‘sent a tailor to measure me for another, 
When it was done, he came with a party of 
gentlemen to present the coat, What could | 
say about a coat? What do you suppose I did 
say?’ Why, I said: ‘Gentlemen, if I'd known 
this was to be the result of my tearing my coat, 
I'd have torn my trousers too!’ But, speak- 
ing ina more sober mood, he told something 
of his struggles and trials and of the great 
temperance cause. He expects to speak ia 
England first in Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, in 
London, the night before Christmas, when 
Cava Farrar will preside. Among those who 
were present or spoke at the Worcester ban- 
quet were Ex-Goy. Claflin, Judge Aldrich, 
Hon. Ginery Twichell, Rey. Dr. Gould, Cou- 
gressman Rice, and a large number of promi- 
nent citizens, 


....The very successful * Selden” family 
reunion of last summer has been  suc- 
ceeded this season by one of about 
equel proportions representing the Ely 
branch of the race. Of the Seldens there 
were some six huodred present ut Saybraok, 
where Chief-Justice Waite presided ; and the 
Elys last week drew about as mauy on the 
other side of the Connecticut, at Old Lyme, 
They were chiefly the descendants of Nathan. 
iel and Richard Ely, the latter of whom was 
the first settler at Lyme, two centurics ago. 
Judge George Ely presided ; ex-Congressman 
Alfred Ely, of Rochester, delivered an oration ; 
and Mayor Ely, of New York, Moses H. Beach, 
Prof. Cady Eaton, of New Haven, Rev. Dr, 
Foster Ely, of Lockport, and many others 
made brief speeches. President Hayes and 
Judge Waite were expected ; but neither could 
be present. The Bishop of Ely, Eogland, sent 
to the picnic a report of the 1200th anniversa- 
ry of the Ely Cathedral, which goes to sbow 
that the Elys are a very old family, indeed, 
We can only add: Long may they live! 


.... Bishop Ames, one of the solid bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, is quite fll; 
and, as he is now beyond seventy years of age, 
it is feared his sickness may have a fatal term- 
ination. In a long and active episcopate he 
has been laid by bat little by sickness. Until 
lately, it has been the policy of the Church to 
choose old, rather than young men for the epis- 
copate; but it is remarkable that, although at 
least three of the present Board of Bishops 
have passed the limit of threescore and ten 
years, there are no superannuates, It is cer- 
tainly not on account of dissatisfaction with 
the work of its present bishops that the Church 
will be likely to choose younger men in the 
future. 


...-A long letter from William Cullen Bry- 
ant is in the hands of Dr. Vincent and will be 
read and published for the first time at the 
Chautauqua 8.-S. Assembly. It was written 
purposely for the Literary and Scicntitic Circle, 
in which the late poet was much interested. 


....The old> parishioners of Dr. Horace 
Bushnell have subscribed the requisite funds 
to place a handsome memorial’tablet in the 
Park Church, at Hartford. Upon the tablet 
will be cuta medallion likeness of the dead 
theologian. 


_.. Henry M. Stanley, the explorer, has had 
his well-earned stock of gold medals increased 
by another, just received from the French Ge 
ographical Society, 
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Science. 





WE often hear it said that anybody can 
learn to sing if he tries; but this is not strictly 
true, There are many people who are as truly 
deaf to distinctions of note as others are blind to 
colors. Indeed, note-deafness is probably as fre- 
quentas color-blindness, This note-deafness is of 
different degrees. Some are absolutely unable 
to distinguish any difference of pitch between 
contiguous notes, and fail also to be able to ap- 
prehend the harmony of tones, QOihers can 
distinguish the difference of notes; but are 
unable to apprehend the harmony. In Mind 
Mr. Grant Allen gives an account of a series of 
experiments with a man who has much culture 
and intelligence, but who is extremely note- 
deaf. It must not be supposed that ia such a 
case there is necessarily any lack of ability to 
distinguish meter or to feel a pleasure in 
poetry. That depends not at allon tone; but 
entirely on stress, which is quite a different 
thing. Indeed, a note-deaf person may dis- 
tinguish tuoes which vary in their move- 
ment,and may feel quite a pleasure io their lively 
movement, and may feel annoyed by a failure in 
time ; but he gets 10 pleasure from the melody 
or harmony. In the case experimented with 
the subject could not distinguish  be- 
tween the neighboring tones within the 
oetave, but felt a considerable difference be- 
tween tones at the two ends ofthe key-board 
of the piano, or, indeed, between the middle 
and the ends of the key-board. The unison of 
the octave was no pleasanter to him than the 
worst discord, In the octaves immediately 
above and below the middle the utmost power 
of discrimination sunk to a third-and-a-half or 
a fourth, while in the highest and lowest 
octaves il required a full seventh to impress his 
ear with the consciousness of distinct differ- 
ence. To all noises, mere sounds as sound 

only, he was very sensitive, thus making up 
for his deafvess to tone. The cause of this 
note-deafness is probably a lack of proper ten- 
sion or tuning in the Corti’s organs. Each one 
of these five organs of the cochlea, according 
to Helmholtz's theory, is tuned to respond to a 
particular set of auditory vibrations, That is, it 
is capable of vibrating sympathetically with air- 
waves of its own natural rate of oscillation 
only. In this case we may suppose each one of 
the Corti’s organs to be badly tuned, 8o that it 
will answer to a large number of tones, or with 
air-waves with a considerable range of fre- 
queney. Different wave-rates would then 
stimulate the same fibers, and so produce the 


a certain brown, and a violet which made upon 
him the same impression as blue. The result 
inall cases subjected to this experiment showed 
a remarkable effect produced by the interposi- 
tion of the fuchsine prism in preventing colors 
from beinz confounded, 


....A very interesting contribution to 
American Botany has been made, through the 
July number of The American Naturalist, by 
Mr. Edward Potts. It refers to the yellow 
dog tooth violet (Hrythronium Americanum). 
As it is generally known, many bulbs increase 
by offsets from the parent. Sometimes the 
bulb seems simply to divide; at other times 
(as in some lilies) a short, thick rhizome ‘is 
produced, the thickened point of which is the 
bulb for next year; and again there are some 
which, instead of a thickened rhizome, push 
the young bulb out from the parent by a_hort- 
zontal slender thread. Mr. Potts finds in a lo- 
cality in Fairmount Park, where he has had 
the Erythronium under his observation, that 
as soon as the leaves of this plant are formed 
several stolons are sent upward from the 
parent bulb, extending several inches above 
the ground, then curve over and penetrate the 
earth, the little bulb tinally forming at the 
end. I[n this way little thready loops are seen 
on the surface of the ground where the plants 
grow. It was not known before that the 
plant had this singular habit. 


....The totlet habits of ants has engaged the 
attention of Rev. H. C. McCook, who finds 
that the ant is one of the neatest of creatures 
in her personal habits. They issue from their 
burrows, after the most active digging, even 
when the earth is damp, without being per- 
ceptibly soiled. Such minute particles of dirt 
as cling to the body arg carefully removed. 
Indeed, he says, the whole body is frequently 
and thoroughly cleansed—a duty which is 
habitually, almost invariably attended to after 
eating and sleeping. They assist each other, 
licking each other’s legs from the toe to the 
body, then the neck, then the prothorax, and 
then the head. In another instance the ant in 
attendance licked the face, mandibles, thorax, 
haunch, and first leg, and the second and third 
around to the abdomen, and thence up the 
other side of the ant to the head, the individ- 
ugl undergoing the cleansing process seeming 
to enjoy it highly. 

-.eeThe Hon. J. D. Cox, who is an excellent 
microscopical observer, as well as etatesman in 
the genuine sense of the word, contributes to 
The American Naturalist an illustrated account 





same sensation, It may be supposed, however, 
that the defect is in the nerve-centers, and that 
they are so Ill diflerentiated that they do not 
yield separate sensations for the stimulation of 
the separate fibers. This is the only cause 
which will seem to account for a rare phenom- 
enon called diplacusis, in which a note is heard 
as of different tones by the two ears respect- 
ively ; in which case it would seem that the 
corresponding fibers in the two ears are irreg- 
ularly connected with non-corresponding 
central ganglia. But this does not seem to 
account so well for the inability to perceive the 
unpleasant character of a dissonance. 


...»Prof. Helmholtz, who has done so much 
to explain the mechanism of sound, is apply- 
ing similar principles to the phenomena of 
sight. In order to explain the curidus phenom- 
enon of color-blindness, which generally dis- 
plays itself in an inability to distioguish red, he 
offers the hypothesis that the eye possesses 
three kinds of nerve elements, which, excited 
separately, cause the sensations of red, green, 
or violet, these colors being the fundamental 
ones; and the colors of the spectrum, as well 
as Compound colors, would accordingly have 
the property of exciting simultaneously, but 
in varying proportions, each oce of these speci- 
fic energies--red, for instance, only feebly af- 
fecting the violet and green elements, but 
strongly agitating the red ones, as is easily 
understood by those acquainted with the ex- 
periments made in this direction. It would 
follow that no natural color, however it may 
be, and even though it were one of the colors 
of the spectrum, which are the purest known, 
would create a truly simple sensation. The 
colors seen always comprise red, green, or 
violet, although the true color may con- 
tain only one or two of them, showing color- 
blindness to be caused by the absence of one 
or two of these energies. Prof. Helmholtz 
thinks it is possible that with those who are 
color-blind the red elemental nerves are not 
entirely paralyzed, but that the green and violet 
simply predominate. If this Supposition were 
correct, it would follow that, in placing between 
the eye of one color-biind and the light a trans- 
parent substance colored red, it would be pos- 
sible to establish the equilibrium, because by 
such means a part of the green and violet rays 
is extinguished. The substance first used in 
this test was fuchsine, and the experiments 
were made with silk ribbons, chosen by a per- 

son who was color-blind. It was notably a 


of the smallest insect known (Pteratomus Put- 
namii), & parasite of an ichneumon which at- 
tacks the common leaf-cutter bee, originally 
described by Packard from an incomplete 
specimen. Mr. Cox gives a carefully prepared 
figure of the perfect specimen which be dis- 
covered, and clears up some unknown points 
in its structure. This is a hymenopterous in- 
sect, with the wings long and narrow, linear 
and beautifully cillated—not being fissured, as 
erroneously supposed by Packard. The winged 
atom is one-nineticth of an inch long and bears 
off the palm among all known insects for ex- 
treme exiguity. 


.... We have received Parts LI, LV, and V of 
Thomas Meehan’s “ Native Flowers aud Ferns” 
(L. Prang & Co ). Considering the cheapness of 
the work, the illustra’ ions are remarkably good. 
Jn these numbers we have of the rarer plants 
Helonias bullata, Orchis spectabilis, Phlox subu- 
lata, and Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi. The plates 
sre remarkably correct. We should say that 
the Anemone Nuttalliana (pasque flower) was 
drawn from not a first-class specimen, and that 
the skunk cabbage was extremely bigh colored, 
Still, even these are correct copies of the plant 
as it is found and we are greatly pleased with 
the plates. The text is pleasant, gossipy, in- 
structive, and correct. 


....The story is familiar of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s speech after the conclusion of the labor 
of drafting the Constitution, in which he said 
he had been in doubt whether the picture be- 
hind the President’s desk represented sunrise 
orsunset. J. Norman Lockyer says in Nature 
that generally the clouds at sunrise are more 
orange, and more red at sunset. This must be 
due to a change in the number of molecules of 
aqueous vapor, or solid particles in the air. 


....The size which the Bengal tiger reaches 
is a matter of some discussion ; but in Nature 
J. Fayrer mentions cases in which a tiger has 
reached the size of eleven feet nine inches, or 
even twelve feet, measured from the nose to 
the tip of the tail, before skinning. Still a 
tiger is large that reaches ten feet. 


....Nalure remarks that among ‘‘the most 
remarkable indications of scientific progress to 
be noted in our time” is the extent to which 
scientific works circulate in the United States, 
andof which circulation Natwre itself has so 
large a share. 


....The new lunar crater excites much in- 
terest. It is suggested by one man that itis 





bright red which he could not distinguish from 


not a true crater, but caused by subsidence. 





Missions. 


THE July number of the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer gives a batch of letters from the 
Nyanza Miesion, written by Lieut. Smith 
and Mr. O'Neil, before the massacre, Lieut. 
Smith states in his letter, dated November 2d, 
that the exploration of the rivers Ruwana 
Simeyu and the inlet Jordan’s Nullah has been 
finished. The exploration was made at the 
bight of the dry season, and it was found that 
the Simeyu, which when Stanley saw it was 
four feet deep, was only ankle deep five miles 
up, and so with the Ruwana. Jordan’s Nul- 
lah the explorers thought would be very use- 
ful in furthering communication with Lake 
Tanganyika. The natives on the east side are 
constantly fighting; but are much afraid of 
Mirambo, who, as Lieut. Smith supposed, was 
favorable to the white man. He met witha 
friendly reception, he writes, from all the 
people he saw, except the Muanza tribe, who 
were at war with Kaduma, the chief at Kagei. 
The natives say the people further up the riv- 
ers are bad ; but their report was regarded as un- 
trustworthy. The Lieut. wrote that the Baridi 
Hills afforda healthy site for a mission station, 
and the chief there was friendly. There was, 
however, no lack of places for missionaries. 
Lieut. Smith’s next and last letter was written 
November 27th. In it he speaks of the wreck of 
the dhow, and says, as the disaster occurred 
through his own negligence in providing prop- 
er cables, he will pay over to the Scclety one- 
half the cost of the vessel, $250, and gives the 
necessary orders. He speaks in severe terms 
of Songoro, the sl.ve of the Arab trader of the 
same name, whose treachery and quarrel with 
King Lukonge caused the death of the two ex- 
plorers shortly afterward. He says: 
“Considerable annoyance was caused us by 
the mendacity of Songoro, the ci-devant slave, 
now successor and inheritor of the name and 
property of his Arab master. Lukonge, de- 
ceived by him, and dreading in his avaricious 
nature that the white man would escape his 
bands without sufficiently filling them, placed 
an embargo on the dhow, and carried away all 
her flighty ntaterial—mast, yard, rudder, ete. 
He did this ostensibly on the plea that the 
dhow was Songoro’s, and that we were thieves, 
going to run away with it. We took this all as 
part of that discipline which was to try us and 
strepgthen our faith ; and we believe that good 
to all has resulted from it. Aspersed as thieves 
and robbers, the true character of our mission 
shone out the brighter the deeper the matter 
was investigated. If Lukonge has been per- 
suaded that we had only come to bis country 
to finish the dhow for Songoro, he was now 
able to tell bis people that God had brought 
both the white man and Songoro to his coun 
try; but the latter was a great rogue (Kik. 
rugugura), So he whom we thought had no 
knowledge even that there was a God was 
made the mouthpiece to proclaim him the God 
of Truth. Five months have vot been spent in 
vain, if that be the only result. I offered to 
leave with the king a boy, Andrew Mnubi, 
whom I have mentioned before. He under- 
stands their language and knows a little of 
reading and writing; and, although I regret to 
say his character bears no evidence of a Chris 
tian training, yet, as be was willing to stay, I 
thought he might, by teach!ng the little he 
knew, i 2 te the way for true missionary la- 
bor. The king, however, would not consent to 
his remaining, unless he was given poison with 
which to murder some hundreds of unoffend- 
ing islanders whose possession he coveted. He 
had sent an army againstthem, whose triumph- 
al return had been celebrated with much beat- 
ing of drums and graced by the disgusting dis- 
play of twelve hands, male and female, old 
man and child. Hurt by our refusal to comply 
with such an iniquitous scheme, the private re- 
quest at three separate visits, he refused to ac- 
cept the boy orreceiveinstruction. We placed 
before him the fact that the King of kings, in 
whose service we were, abborred such dark and 
treacherous deeds, and would be very augry 
| with us were we to comply with his request. 
This in some measure appeased him ; but he 
would not take the boy.”’ 
Lukonge, Lieut. Smith ascertained, was not 
chief of the whole Island of Ukerewe, but of 
a part of it only. The western portion is ruled 
by independent chiefs. Lukonge’s ambition is 
to possess the whole island, and this is why he 
wanted poison to kill off his enemies. The 
day before the white men left Lukonge paid a 
visit to Mr. 0’ Neill, and asked him to remain, 
because ‘‘all the people loved him.’ Lieut. 
Smith adds: ‘‘ Mr. O'Neill was very kind to 
them, and expected to bring his wife out aud 
settle down at Uganda as a citizen.” 


....In the next number of The C. M. Intelli- 
gencer we are promised some interesting letters 
from the Rev. C. T. Wilson relative to his so- 
journ with Mtesa and hig journey back to Un- 
yanyembe. The expedition for Uganda, by way 
of the Nile, left Alexandria the last of May for 
Suakim, a port on the Nubia Sea, where they 
hoped to join Col. Gordon and start at once for 
the Nile. News has been received from Zanzi- 
bar that Mr. Morton, an Englishman, who was 
with Mirambo, has arrived in that town, and 
reports that be met Mr. Mackay pushing 
through Ugogo, and that Mr. Wilson had gone 
back to Uganda. The Intelligencer also con- 
tains the following interesting information re- 
specting another opening in Central Africa : 


“ Another invitation has reached the Soct- 
ety from a king in Eastern Central Africa. It 
may be remembered that the furthest point 
reached by Mr. Rebmann during his journeys 








was the kingdom of Jagea, or Chagga, a coun- 
try of Alpine features, in the center of which 
rises the lofty mountain Kilimanjaro, capped 
with eternal suow. Mr. Rehmann traveled to 
Chagga three times, aud the first accounts of 
the country received in Europe were those 
sent home by him. The king he visited was 
called Mamkin&a, Whose residence was Mad- 
jame. Another king reigning over a part of 
the same country is Mandara, whose capital is 
a place called Moche. He was visited by 
Baron Von der Decken., in 1863, and by Mr. 
New, of the United Methodist Mission at Ribe, 
in 1871; and a most grapbic account of bim 
avd his people ts given in Mr. New’s book, 
* Wanderings in East Africa.’ It isfrom King 
Mandara that an invitation has now come. 
Last year, when Sadi, the well-known Arab 
trader, who is the chief authority for what 
vague information we have of the Masai coun- 
try and other districts as faraa the eastern 
side of the Victoria Nyanza, was about starting 
from Mombasa, on one of his periodical jour- 
neys, he was desired by Captain Russell to pre- 
sent his salaams to King Mandara, of Chagga, 
and to ask whether he would like a teacher to 
be sent to him. In March last, after Captain 
Russell’s return home, Mr. Lamb received a 
letter in Arabic, of which the following is a 
translation : 


**¢Tn the name of God, the Bestower of great 
mercies aud small mercies. 

‘“** This is to go to the very honorable man 
who is well honored possessor of equity, 
brother, Captain Russell, Englishman. The 
peace of. God descend upon you. 

“*If God please, let peace descend upon 
you. The mercy of God and much mercy of 
God. After this I let, you know I have seen your 
salaam. It has come with Sadi. He has told 
me that you have [that be has] been saluted by 
the Captain, and I like much your salutation ; 
but [ did not believe it, because I have notseen 
anything from you as a present. Well! Now 
I want to ask you a question. If you want 
children, to teach them, we sball give them to 
you. And I shall follow you to learn, with all 
my people, if you do really want. Meanwhile, 
send me @ Book. Mind you don’t forget it 

Hala, Halas--very expressive]. With much 
1onor it is written by a weak man [idea, noth- 
ing in comparison to you], King Mandara, the 
Son of the King Ditia (Mnyonge), Son of King 
Nazuma, Son of King Saliko.’”’ 


Mr. Lamb replied that he would lay the re- 
quest before the Society in England, and that 
some one would probably be sent before long. 


....The Rev. H. N. Barnun, writing from 
Harput to The Missionary Herald, gives this 
piece of interesting missionary intelligence : 

“The war. although it has distracted and 
well-nigh ruined the country, has as yet had 
very little direct influence upon the mission- 
ary work. The government bas been unable 
to restrain the lawless elements, so that we 
have been able to make fewer tours than 
formerly; and the people are so severely 
pinched by the terribly hard times that the 
self-support of churches and schools makes 
little or no progress. These feeble congrega- 
tions have for the most part, however, main- 
teined their contributions ; which is much bet- 
ter than we feared would be the mse. Almost 
every branch of business seems to be nearly at 
a standstill. The country has been drained of 
money, and when the present depreciated 
paper currency collapses the distress will be 
very great. The suffering in some districts is 
greater than in others. For example, of the 
ninety-five villages in the Chemishgezek dis- 
trict ninety-one bave been plundered by the 
Kurds. The Geghi district, too, which ia very 
gee is wholly surrounded by Kurds 
and has suffered much from them. In addi- 
tion to this, so great a quantity of grain was 
taken from the people for the army at Erze- 
Tum and the corruption of the local adminie- 
tration is so great that the whole region is 
now suffering from famine. All these influ- 
ences react, of course, upon the missionary 
work and affect it unfavorably. But, in spite 
of these untoward events, we see some signs 
of unusual promise. In this city and some of 
the outstations the congregations have grown 
80 much during the winter that the places of 
worship are becoming uncomfortable. Pro- 
testant Christianity is a constantly {increasing 
power. The majority of the Armenians, I 
think, are convinced of its truth ; butthe same 
influences which operate at home to keep 
worldly men from church are in force here, 
with the pride of sect and the difficulty of 
breaking away from a church veaerable with 
the age of nearly sixteen centuries super- 
added.” 


...-The Central Turkey Mission of the 
American Board has held its annual meeting at 
Marash. The annual report contained many 
items of interest. It stated that the amount 
of money given by the people during the year 
for the support of their religious and educa- 
tional institutions was very large, when the 
circumstances under which the 109,819 pias- 
ters was raised were taken into consideration. 
There are in the mission 26 churches, which 
have 2,606 membere. The number added on 


profession of faith was 159, and 24 unworthy 
members were excommunicated. In connec- 
tion with the 26 churches there is preaching 
once a week to congregations aggregating 
6,131 souls. There are 35 Sabbath-schools, with 
4,414 scholars. In the 62 common schools 
there are 56 teachers, who are giving instruc- 
tion to 2,314 scholars. The need of more la- 
borers is represented as urgent. 


....Incommon with the missions of othe 
churches in India, the Madura Mission of the 
American Board is enjoying this year an en- 
couraging revival. Last year was a very dull 
year, there being only twenty-one additions to 
the churches. With the opening of the year 
the catechists began to report signs of a re- 
vival among the poor. Many candidates 
offered themselves, the Scriptures were more 
generally and carefully studied, and in the first 
three months of the year fifty persons were re- 
ceived into the three churches connected with 
the Madura station. The congregations have 








into the interior from Mombasa, in 1848—9, 


also been greatly strengthened. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 28th, 1878. 
JESUS AT NAZARETH.—LuvkE iv, 16—30. 








Notes.—" Synagogur.’"’—Since the time of 
Ezra there had grown up among the Jews the 
habit of Sabbath-worship in a buildicg set 
afiart for the purpose. This was largely tak- 
ing the place of the temple worship- “* The 
Book of the Prophet Hsaias,’’—Ot Isaiah, Esa- 
ias being the Greek form of the name. The 
book was a roll, which seems to have included 
only that portion of the Bible. * Found 
the place."’—The passage is Is. lxi, 2, with the 
addition from Iviii, 6 of the clause “ to set at 
liberty them that are bruised.” [tis probable 
that our Lord read from the Hebrew; but 
Luke quotes the passage in a loose way, from 
memory, from the Septuagint or Greek ver- 
sion, which was in familiar use. ** The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me,”’—This applies 
primarily to the Prophet Isaiah ; but is applied 
as of double trutb to himself, by our Sayiour. 
‘« Gracious words.’’—They recognized the 
beauty and force of his words. But immedi- 
ately there rose the question with them; 
Why should this carpenter’s son set bimself 
up as @ prophet and teacher? Are not we as 
good as he? “ Physician, heal thyself.” — 
Thet is, charity begins at home. Attend to 
your own wants and those of your people tirst, 
If you are going to heal, heal at home—here 
in Nazareth—before you do in Capernaum. 
** Sarepla,”’—Called Zarephath in the Old 
Testament, ‘* Three years and siz months.” 
—There seems to be a discrepancy of time 
between the period of the famine as given 
here and in James v, 17, with the period appar- 
ently of less than three years given in I Kings 
xviii, 1.  Bliseus.”—Elisha. * Filled 
with wrath,”"—Because he represented the old 
Gentiles as profeesed to the Jews, and thus 
added to his offense of preferring to do bis 
miracles among the believing people of Caper- 
baum, rather than the unbelieving people of 
Nazareth. “ Brow of the hill.”"—The city 
stillappears on the brow ofa hill, nearly five 
bundred feet bigh, ia one portion of which 
there ie a sheer precipice of forty or fifty feet. 
** Passing through the midst of them,”— 
Here was, after all, the miracle they sought. 
He did heal himself. It was an emergency ip 
which he did employ his miraculous power, 60 
as to astonish, but probably not to mollify 
them. 

Instruction.—It was Christ’s ‘‘ custom ” to go 
to church. Many people now think or say 
that they can get as much good by stiying at 
home, and only go occasionally. We may be 
sure that, if it wasa good thing for our Saviour 
to attend worship regularly, it is well for us 
to do the same. None of us are too wise to be 
benefited by joining the people of God. 

The Saviour’s mission was one of doing good. 
It was a mission of healing. His doing good 
was the very sign of bis Messiahbsbip. Assuch 
he presented it to the Nazarenes. As such he 
presented it to the disciples of John, who 
came asking if be were the Messiah. This 
will be our best evidence of acceptance as 
Christ's disciples if we too are always trying 
to do good. 

We are very fipt to think lightly of the great 
aod good of our own time and residence, us 
compared with others. The Nazarenes did not 
think mucb of Christ, because they hud been 
brought up with bim. We should not be slow 
to acknowledge the excellence of our neigh- 
bors. There are as great and good men living 
now as ever. There were martyrs in early 
days. There are many now who wou'd meet 
martyrdom with equal fortitude. Washington 
Was ayreat and good man aud was surrounded 
by patriots. But Lincoln was as great and 
good, and the patriots about him were as 
worthy as those about Washington. Great men 
and good men are living now, perbaps close to 
us ; and great events are being fulfilled now, 
as well as in earlier times. We should have 
our hearts open to see these things, and to 
welcome the new dispensations, and to admire 
the worthy and great men of our own day. 

It is aead thing to reject Christ. After this 
he did not make his abode in Nazareth. Other 
places enjoyed his miracles. Other sick and 
blind were healed. Nothing is sadder than a 
household or a place which rejects the Gospel 
of Christ and lives in its own darkness. Yet 
there are very many to-day who say, We do not 
care about religion ; we will not go to Church ; 
we are good enough as we are; we shall get 
along somehow ; when Cbrict is ready to tell 
them “This day is this Scripture fulfilled in 
your ears’’—tbis day is the Saviour from sin of- 
fered to you, as he was promised of old. Those 
who reject him reject their own peace. 

Neither Christ nor his re igien can be hurt by 
all its foes. ‘He, passing through the midst of 
them’’—escaped. And a thousand times have 
his saints escaped the fury of their enemies, 
and many times has it seemed as if some force 
of evil were all ready to overthrow the Church; 



































but it has somebow arisen from persecution or 
from the opposition of philosophers, and gone 
on its glorious way, so that now the Church is 
stronger than even before. 





Tue printing-press, electricity, and steam 
have so worn away the columns which have so 
long supported superstition and darkness in 
most of the countries of Europe that their 
ancient fabrics begin to crumble. Through 
the crevices we can discern materials for a 
glorious reconstruction, For more than three 
years the Foreign Sunday-school Association 
has been opening the Bible in the hands of the 
laity and establisbing bere and there Sunday- 
schools, which the sunsbine and rain of Provi- 
dence has quickened into life. In Vienna, Hun- 
gary, and some other places there has been a 
good beginning. A letter just received from 
Mr. Broeckelman mentiopva the fact that oar 
brethren of the London Sunday-school Union 
have just employed a man, pre-eminently 
fitted for it, to visit Bohemia and Moravia, and 
there help to consummate a work recently 
begun there for the spread of Sunday-scbools. 
The same letter calls for a sample of all our 
Sunduy-school papers, in order that Germany 
may take the lead in furnishing a religious 
literature suited tc the wants of her own 
juvenile population, and continue what she 
has so well begun to do—the supply to a)l the 
German-speaking population in the Austrian 
Empire. 


....It must bave been the Western Sunday- 
school missionary that Dr. Arthur Mitchell 
bad in mind when he gave the following 
graphic description of the difficulties of 
catching the children: 


‘It is pot a slight work to bunt up children. 
Why. thev are as shy as partridges in the 
woods. The missionary who goes after them 
knocks at the door of some log cabin, per- 
haps, and {s greeted by the mother of the fam- 
flv, who leaves her wash-‘ub to meet him. 
‘Where are the children?’ he asks. ‘Ob! 
around—anywhere, everywhere—at the back 
of the house, very likely.’ And he goes rourd 
to the back of the house, and finds a dozen lit- 
tle tow-heade, more or less, peeping out at 
him from behind the corners, looking upon 
him as a strange apparition. As he ap- 
proaches, they run, He must chase them very 
carefully, 80 as not to frighten them. Very 
likely he bas to follow them into the po‘ato- 
ome or into the wheat-field. They dodge 

im here and there, peering out at him, on w 
from behind the hedge, and then, at a safe dis- 
tance, from tbe top of astone wall. He uses 
a little strategy—bangs out his banner, a bear- 
tiful picture paper or colored card. He will 
be apt by this baft to attract the very little 
ones first, especially as they cannot run as fast 
as the others. He soon convinces them ty 
his kind voice and manner that he does not 
mean to devour them alive. He shows them 
the pictures and the cards and the books. 
The others come timidly up, one by one, till he 
has them al] around him. And when he gets 
the children he gets the whole family.”’ 


...-The London Sunday-School Chronicle, 
speaking of the adult Sunday-schools organ- 
ized by the Friends and their marked success, 
Bays: 


“We have heard of a thoroughly successful 
class for adults beld in connection with one of 
our large Sunday schools in the North of En- 
gland. Tbe class meets in the church on the 
Sunday afternoon, and is conducted by a liber- 
al-minded, energetic, intelligent bueiness man 
who isin full sympathy with the feelings and 
wants of the working classes. It numbers 180 
with an average attendance of 120. Many of 
the members are hindered frow regular attend- 
ance by Sunday busioess duties. No one is al- 
lowed to attend under twenty-one years of age, 
avd the large proportion of the members are 
married men, many of whose children attend 
the Sunday-tchool. Full and free discussion 
of the biblical subject taken is allowed and. 
the knowledge of Scripture exhibited, and the 
sbarp, keen criticisms often eturprise the pres- 
ident. The secret of maintaiving the class in 
vigor deserves careful attention. It may in- 
dicate the cause of the failure attending many 
attempts to form adult classes. It is sys- 
tematic and kindly visitation of the members 
in their homes. Every absentee from one class 
is visited in the following week by two fellow- 
members. If he is absent twice or his cause 
of absence be sickness, he is visited by the 
president. If any man is out of work, the 
members join to help bim to keep his home to 
gether; and if any are long sick, they are 
aided from the sick fund.” 


----A missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union in Missouri has this retrospect. 
“T have just been looking over the work which 
God has enabled me to do and the results he 
has permitted me to see during the last twelve 
years. I have orgaflized 600 Sunday-schools 
among the needy, with 4,000 teachers and 35,- 
000 scholars; and I have visited and aided as 
many other schools. From these have grown 
up 90 church organizations that I know of. I 
have assisted in many revivals; and many 
precious conversions have been the fruits of 
these and of the Sunday-schools planted. 
During the past year I have organized 58 
schools, with 330 teachers and 8,185 scholars; 
distributed 500 Bibles and Testaments ; relig- 
fourly visited 400 families, with Bible-reading 
and prayer. Ten of my Sunday-schools during 
the past year have been blessed with revivals, 
in five of which I assisted, where there were 
200 professed conversions. 








Lebbles. 


Lost at sea: the boy who doesn’t know 
his alphabet past B. 


-...From @ hotel register: ‘8S. B. Jones 
and lady on a bridle tower.” 





....A lady chemistry student, hearing a 
sailor spoken of as an “old salt,” afterward 
alluded to him as a “venerable sodium 
cbloride,”’ 


...-Mrs. Fortune, of Halifax, has given 
birth to twins—girls. A verification of the 
old adage, Miss Fortunes never come singly. 


..--The five college girls who were made 
bachelors of arts the other day are now making 
for the hearts of bachelors. The difference be- 
tween them and poets is that they are not born 
but maid bachelors. 


....One preventive of lockjaw may be found 
in the pronunciation of the following sentence 
at one breath every morning before breakfast. 
‘© Vriendschapsbetrekkingen tusschen de 
Doopesgezinden hier te lande en die in Penneyl- 
vanie.”’ 


....American peanuts have been introdueed 
into Southern France, The Frenchman makes 
them into “ real olive oil,’’ which be exports 
to America, where we smack our lips over it 
and say: ‘How strange olives won’t grow in 
this country.’’ 


+ee-Oh! be an ardent lover was. 
He worshiped every inch of ground 
Whereon the maiden trod, because 
She never walked except around 
The place whereof he knew that she 
Would certainly the heiress be. 


...»A New Orleans lawyer was the other day 
defending acase against a railroad company 
fcr running over and maiming a child. He 
gravely told the jury that, if they awarded 
damages, the people of New Orleans would 
eternally be sending their children in the streets 
to be run over. 


....A man who, baving lost heavily io busi- 
ness, had become morose and ill-natured one 
day said to his wife: ‘‘ We must sell off some of 
our carriages. Which shallit be?’’ ‘‘ My dear,” 
responded the wife, “‘ you may do as you please 
80 long as you only get rid of the ‘sulky’ and 
retain the * sociable.’ ”’ 


...-He got up one morning feeling heavy at 
heart, without knowing the cause. He went 
to the back door, and there saw his garden, 
the pride of his waking hours and the subject 
of bis dreams, looking like an editor’s office. 
He sat down on the doorstep and said: “Of all 
sad words of tongue or pen the saddest are 
these: I keep a hen!”’ 


....Prof. Knowlton, of San Francisco, spells 
potato ‘“ Ghoughphtheighteeau,” according to 
the following rule: ‘‘ Gh stands for p, a8 you'll 
find from the last letters in hiccough ; ough 
stands for 0, asin dough; phth stands fort, 
as in phthisis; eigh stands for a, as in neigh- 
bor; te stands fort, as in gazette; and eau 
stands for o, as in beau.’’ 


...-A plain-speaking country minister was 
asked one day how it happened that, consider- 
ing the good example supposed to be set be- 
fore them, so many ministers’ sons should 
turn out ne’er-do-weels, ‘That’s easily 
accouvted for,’’ said the worthy divine. 
‘You eee the deevil kens he canna get haud 
o’ the geese; so he just makes grab among 
the gaislins !’’ 


...-Our recent reports, says the Worcester 
Gazette, of the freaks of the lightning will be 
found interesting reading—except by ligbtning- 
rod agents. ‘There was a certain grim humor 
about that bolt of electricity which, after pros- 
trating four persons and wildly knocking the 
plestering over the furniture, shot out through 
the mop-board of the first story and struck the 
ligbtning-rod a foot from the ground, 


....A French paper humorously i)lustrates 
the high charges in Paris during the Exhibi- 
tion. At a restaurant, a gentleman was seen 
openly shoving the spoons and forks into his 
pocket. The waiter says: ‘Allow me to ob- 
serve, Monsieur, that you are carrying off the 
silver articles.’’ ‘* Well, are they not comprised 
in the dinner-bill? I thought by the charge it 
included everything on the table !"’ 


-»--Some unmitigated eavesdropper claims 
to have heard the following conversation be- 
tween Grant and President MacMahon ot Paris: 
‘Mais, monsieur le presidong,’’ said General 
Grant, “ you will be toujours le marechal de 
France, while 1 am jamais le general ; but only 
a plain citoyeo,’’ ‘‘ But ze fame of your grande 
battailles,’’ replicd MacMahon, ‘will make 
you always live in ze hearts of ze peuple as ze 
marshal d’Amerique.”’ And Grant at once fell 
into a deep reflection, as if wondering whether, 
having once been president, he could ever hope 
of receiving hereafter an appointmentas United 





States marshal. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BEAUCHAMP, B., ord. at Beaumont, Texas. 

BICKFORD, T., Lowville, accepts call to Vail 
Avenue ch., Troy, N. Y. 

BOARDMAN, B. G., ord. at Waverly, N. Y. 

BURROWS, Lansina, Newark, N. J., called to 
Central ch., Oakland, Penn. 

CHAPELL, F. L., removes from Evanston, 
lll., to Janesville, Wis. 

COLE, 8. W., ord. at Starucca, Penn. 

CURTIS, J. H., ord. at Hemlock Lake, N. Y. 

EVERTS, N. R., Tabernacle ch., Utica, N. Y., 
resigns. 

HARD, E.F., ord. and inst. at Branchport, N.Y. 

HAW, Wo., removes fiom Seward City, Neb., 
to Rock Port, Mo, 

HORNLEY, Joun 8., closes his labors in East 
ch., Lynn, Mass. He goes to Adrian, Mich. 

McLEAN, A. 8., Hingham, Mass., resigns. 

MEACHAM, C. D. R., North Scituate, Mass., 
is to take a trip to Europe and the Orient. 

MINER, N. W., D.D., Oshkosh, Wis., accepts 
call to Clinton Avenue cb., Trenton, N. J. 

SAMSON, T. 8., Newton, declines call to First 
ch., Lynn, Mass. 

SHAW, J. R., removes from Walworth to Ca- 
millus, N. Y. 

SHERWOOD, Henry W., last class Crozer 
‘Theo. Sem., accepts call to Montrose, 
Penn, 

WOODS, E. A., Providence, R. I., called to 
Cortland, N. Y. 

PECK, 8. T., Madison University, called to 
Greene, 

ROWLEY, F. H., ord. at Rochester, N. Y., and 
goes to Parker City, Penn. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 


BAKE, H. P., Phenix, N. Y., resigns, 

BENNER, Epwarp, suppiies Hallowell, Me. 

BETTS, E. M., iust. at Fond du Lac, Wis. 

BONNELL, Spencer R., ord. at South Deer- 
tield, Mass. 

BRUCE, CHARLEs C., ord. at Rowley, Mass. 

—" G. B., removes to Washington, 

e. 


CRANE, H. K., supplies Napoleon and Michi- 
gav Center, Mich. 

DENLEY, Wo., last class Bangor Theo. Sem., 
ord. at Salem, Mass., as evangelist. 

GLIDDEN, N. D., New Haven, called to Im- 
lay City, Mich. 

GREELEY, 8. 8. N., closes his labors at Pitts- 
field, N. H. 

HERBERT, Joun, Stoughton, Mass., resigns, 
on account of ill health. 

LATHROP, 8. E., dismissed from New Lon- 
don, Wis. 

ROBBINS, H. H., accepts call to Potsville, 
lowa 

SAFFORD, A. A., Kewafee, Wis., resigns. 

SHAW, F. E., supples East Machias, Me. 

SPERRY, WiLvarp G., last class Andover 
Theo. Sem., ord, over South ch., Peabody, 
Maes. 

SWING, A. T., ord. at Fremont, Neb. 

WADHAMS, J., Williamstown, declines call 
to Asntield, Mass. 


LUTHERAN, 


BAUSLIN, D. H., inst. at Tippecanoe, O. 
HERBSTER, H. K , accepts call to Trenton, O. 
— C. H., accepts call to Rochester, 
evn. 
KINNARD, H., removes to Bowling Green, O. 
—— AN, J. C., accepts call to Kiitanning, 
enn, 
RECHSTEINER, Josepu, accepts call to Per- 
ry-ville, Peon. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


BALDRIDGE, James A., inst. at Caldwell, O. 

CAIRNES, W. G., inst. at Middle Octoraro, 
Penn. 

DODD, R., Clinton, Mo., dismissed. 

DUFFIELD, 8. W.. Auburn, N. Y., accepts 
call to Altoona, Penn. 

EMERSON, Brown H., closes his labors a 
Litentield, Mass. 

— CHARLES, inst. at Warrensburgh, 

0. 


GRIMKE, Francis J., last class Princeton 
Theo. Sew., accepts call to Fifteenth-st. 
cb., Washington, D. C. 

HARKNESS, James, D. D., M. D., died in Jer- 
sey City, N. J., aged 75. 

MARQUIS, D. C., D.D., Baltimore, Md., called 
to Pine-st. ch., Harrisburg, Penn. 

McCAULEY, Tuomas, Hackettetown, N. J., 
accepts call to Third ch., Chester, Penn. 

MILLER, W.3., last class Western Theological 
Seminary, ord. and inst. at Beulah, Penn, 

POST, Jacos, inst. over Perseverance ch., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

WILLLAMBON, J. G., JR., called to Ainslie-st. 
eb., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRODESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BIELBY, W. cay the charge of the mis- 
sion at Putnam, Conn. 


CHESLEY, J. Harry, ord. deacon in St. Mary’s. 


County, Md. 

CRUICKSHANK, Harrison, ord. deacon at 
Eikton, . 

DAME, Wm. M., accepts call to Memorial 
ch., Baltimore, Md. 

HEALD, J. E., Saybrook, Conn., resigns. 

LA ROCHE, C. J., ord. deacon at Charleston, 


8. C. 

OSGOOD, G. E., ord. priest at Boston High- 
lands, Mass. 

PARKS, LEIGHTON, ord. priest at Boston High- 
lands, Mass. 

PHILLIPS, P. Parker, ord, deacon in 8t. 
Mary’s Co., ° 

a . T., ord. priest at Boston Highlands , 

ass. 
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School and College, 


COMMENCEMENTS. 


William and Mary College, Va.—July 4th. 
—Three graduates. Degr-es—D.D.: Rev. T. 
Grayson Dashiell, of Richmond ; Rev. Thomas 
A, Tidball, of the Diocese of Kentucky ; Rev. 
Julius J. Sams, of the Diocese of Maryland ; 
and Rey. Frederick Evans, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Franklin, Pa. LL.D.: Ed- 
ward 8. Joynes, formerly of Washington and 
Lee University. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Pa.— 
Graduates, 25. The venerable Professor Sam- 
uel Jones, Ph. D., has resigned the chair of 
physics and chemistry, and Rev. James A. 
Lyon, of Highland University, Kansas, is 
elected his successor. 

lowa College, Grinnell, Lowa.—June 26th. 
—Two ladies and two gentlemen graduated. 
Buccalaureate by President Magouo. De- 
grees—D.D.: Isauc P. Langworthy, of Bos- 
ton, and Samuel Ives Curtiss, professor-elect 
of Hebrew in Chicago Theological Seminary, 
us stated last week. 

Beloit College, Wis.—July 1st—8d.—Bacca- 
laureate by President Chapin. Graduates, 14. 
Address to the literary societies by Miss 
Sarah Willard. Degrees—D.D.: Rev. Joseph 
Collie, of Delavan, Wis., and Rev. E. C. Kim- 
ball, of Erie, Pa. 

Western feserve College, Ohio.—June 26th. 
~—Graduates, 15. Address to literary socie- 
ties by Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Auburn, 
N. Y. Degrees—D.D.: Rev. Jacob Chamber- 
lain, of India,and Rev. J. E. Davies, of Hyde 
Park, Pa. LL. D.: Hon. L. 8, Sherman, Ash- 
tabula, O. 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind.—June 
26th.—Graduates, 18. Degrees—D.D.: Rev. 
W. C. Dickinson, of Lafayette. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me.—July 10th. 
Degrees—D.D.: Rev. John 8. Sewall, Ban- 
gor, and Rev. James 8. Phillips. LL. D:: 
Ezra Abbott, of Cambridge, Mass., and George 
Woods, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith College for Women, at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., closed its year very quietly, as 
there is yet no class ready to graduate. The 
first commencement will be beld next year. 
There are seventy-six pupils now enrolled, 
and a new building will be ready for the next 
class, which promises to be larger thap any of 
the others. Moses Stuart Phelps, formerly 
tutor at Yale and Middlebury and professor 
at Beloit College, has been chosen professor 
of mental and moral philosophy. 





THE Williston Seminary troubles Mlustrate 
the delicate, responsible, and often trying 
nature of a principal’s duties who does not 
have exclusive control of the school himself, 
Where ‘‘trustees ’’ assume to exercise author- 
ity or to interfere, difficulties are almost cer- 
tain to arise; avd the upshot is that the 
principal is obliged toleave. This has been 
the case at Williston—the well-known excel- 
lent preparatory school at Easthampton, Mass. 
During its thirty-seven years’ existence it bas 
had four principals, every one of whom has, in 
turn, been forced to withdraw. The present 
trouble sprang from three roots: Ist. Jeal- 
ousies in the faculty, arising from the fact 
that one ormore teachers were superseded 
by new-comers. This gave offense to the 
superseded and others. 2d. There are 
factories near the school, and Principal Whiton 
thought best to prohibit the students associat- 
ing with the girls of said factories. This 
stirred up the villagers, to say nothing of the 
boys and girls. 3d. There has been ‘‘a loud 
and indiscreet tongue’? within the board of 
trustees who disliked the principal. Thus Dr: 
Whiton, in enforcing what seemed to him good 
discipline and morals, ran against several 
snags. Some of the students showed their dis- 
like by defacing bis house and doing other im- 
proper things. The principal grew stricter 
aud tried to ferret out the offenders, and so 
matteis went on until he resigned. His resig- 
nation was not then accepted, the trustees de- 
claring that order must be sustained at any 
cost. But the bad feeling continued, and the 
trustees in June silently “dropped” the 
principal, and Williston just now is 
without a head. This is, doubtless, a 
convenient solution; but whether it is just 
and likely to be in the long run wise is an- 
other question. From all that has been pub- 
lished, it looks as if those concerned thought 
more Of pleasing the students at Williston 
than of sustaining wholesome authority. 


....-Samuel Lowery, a colored lawyer of 
Huntsville, Ala., is interesting the public in an 
industrial school established two years ago by 
his daughter in that place. Mulberry trees flour- 
ish in the neighborhood of Huntsville, and one 
important purpose of the school is the teaching 
of silk culture, by whicb it is hoped to create a 
new and profitable industry for the colored 
race. Mr. Lowery displays the product of this 
branch of the school in several various forms, 





THE INDEPENDENT 
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from the cecoon to the fivished thread. Ex- 
Gov. Chapman bas offered to assist the enter- 
prise, by agreeing to give it land and buildings 
worth $100,000, provided others will raise a 
fund of equal amount to provide machinery 
and instruction. 


...-Professor Gregory, of the University of 
Wooster, has accepted the presidency of Lake 
Forest University, near Chicago. The cere- 
mony of presenting him with the keys of the 
latter was performed by Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Mitchell, of the board of trustees, at the com- 
mener ment, June 26th. His acceptance creates 
a vacancy in the chair of mental and moral sci- 
ence and English literature at Wooster, which 
the trustees cf the latter will fill as soon asa 
suitable success*r can be found. 


.... President Strong, Miss Evans, and Miss 
Armeby, of Carleton College faculty, are to 
take a trip to Europe—the former to be absent 
one term. The year just closed has been the 
moet prosperous in the history of the College, 
as a larger number of students, a more thor- 
oughly equipped teaching force, and a rising 
grade of excellence in every department of 
work show. By careful use of funds in band, 
the income has exceeded ordinary expend- 
itures. 


... Professor Otis H. Robinson, of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, has received the appoint- 
ment from the National Observatory of assist- 
ant astronomer to the expedition to be sent to 
Wyoming Territory to observe the eclipee of 
the sun, on the 29thof July. Professor Hark- 
ness, also a Rochester graduate, will command 
the expedition. 


....Prof. E. P. Quimby, of the chair of 
mathematics at Dartmouth, has resigned. The 
trustees appointed Professor A. 8. Hardy, now 
Chandler professor of civil engineering, bis suc- 
cessor. Professor C. F. Emerson, associate 
professor of natural philosophy, has been pro- 
moted to full professorship. 


....The board of regents of Iowa College 
have unanimously elected Miss Phebe W. Sud- 
low (at present city superintendent of the 
Davenport schools) to the position of lady 
professor of the Uviversity and professor of 
Eoglish language and literature, with the full 
salary of $1,700. 


....The trustees of the New York City Col- 
lege voted last weck to create a professorship 
of architecture and the arts of design, with a 
salary of $3,000. Mr. Russell Sturgis, the well 
known architect of this city, was appointed to 
fill the chair and he will begin his duties 
September Ist. 


....One of the features of the Lehigh Uni- 
versity exercises, Bethlehem, Pa., was the 
formal presentation to the college of the new 
Packer Library butlding, costirg $100,000. It. 
is to be a good workiog Hbrary and $22,000 
have been raised for the first installment of 
booke, 


...- Yung Wing, of China and now in this 
country, who graduated at Yale College in 
1854, has given to the college library a valu- 
able collection of Chinese beoke, numbering 
about 1,300 volumes and embracing classical, 
historical, and poetical works and encyclope- 
dias. 


....Seventy young men attended Colorado 
College, at Colorado Springs, during the past 
year. Several are studying for the ministry. 
It is young and growing and {is described as be- 
fog 500 miles from any other Christian college 
and 1,000 from a theological semivary. 


....Tbree thcusand teachers gathered at the 
annual meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction, at the Fabyan House, N. H., on 
the 9b. Sev ral excellent papers were read 
and the occasion was every way both pleasant 
and profitable. 


...-Col. Homer B. Sprague, formerly of 
Brooklyn and now principal of the Boston Girls’ 
High School, is to open a summer institute 
at Martha’s Vineyard, to give teachers a chance 
to brush up their classics and get a sniff of sea- 
air, 


...eThe Alumni of Marietta College, O., are 
making efforts to endow a professorsbip of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and think they 
will eoon succeed in getting the entire sum. 


....Mr. Peter Cooper, of New York, is made 
an LL. D. by the University Convocation of 
this state, “‘in consideration of his eminent 
benefactions to the cause of education.” 


...eThe graduating class at Pacific Universi- 
ty, Forest Grove, Oregon, numbers 10. Bac- 
calaureate address, June 2d, by Gen. O. OU. 
Howard, 


...-A Dew military college was opened at 
Tokio, Japan, June 10th, on the plan of our 
West Point Academy. 


...-Obio Central College confers D.D. on 
Rev. W. G. March, Presbyterian pastor, Marys- 
ville, O. 





Dews of the Werk. 


THE TREATY OF BERLIN. 


Tue European news includes two important 
events: the close of the Berlin Congress, after 
agreeing upon a treaty, and the rew under- 
standing between England and Turkey. At 
the final session of the Congress, on Saturday, 
Bismarck made some parting remarks, in which 
he expressed the belief that the result reached 
would remain durable and that the cordial re- 
lations established among the plenipotentiaries 
would consolidate good relations between 
their governments. A grand banquet was held 
in the evening at Berlin, in honor of the suc- 
cess of the Congress. 

The treaty as finally drawn up and signed 
embodies the following points: 1st. Bulgaria, 
This province is constituted an autonomic tri- 
butary principality under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan, with a Christian government and a 
national militia. The priacipality is limited on 
the south by the Balkans. ‘The Prince shall be 
elected by the population and confirmed by the 
Porte and the Powers. The rights of the 
Turks, Roumanians, Greeks, and others will 
be taken account of in whatever relates to the 
election or government. Distinction of re- 
ligous belief or confession shall not operate 
against any one as a reason of exclusion or in- 
capacity in what concerns enjoyment of politi- 
cal rights, admission to public employment, 
functions, or honors, or the exercise of the 
different professions and industries. Liberty 
of public profession of all creeds shall be as- 
sured to all the returned population of Bulga- 
ria,“s well as to strangers. Until a permanent 
organization is completed, Bulgaria shall be 
governed by a _ provisional organization, 
directed by Russien commissioners, who will 
be assisted by delegated consuls of the Great 
Powers. The Ottoman army shall evacuate 
Bulgaria. All the fortresses shall be destroyed 
within a year and new ones shall not be 
erected. Mussulmans who removed from the 
principality can retain their real property by 
allowing it to be administered by third parties. 
A Turkish Bulgarian commission shall be en- 
gage two years with the regulation of 
all matters relative to the transfer of 
state properties and rellzieus foundations. 
2d. Hastern Roumelia, This province is formed 
south of the Balkans and will be under the 
direct political authority of the Sultan, having 
administrative autonomy and a Christian gov- 
ernor-general. The Sultan shall fortify the 
frontiers, keep troops there, employ no irreg- 
ulars, cor quarter troops on the inhabitants. 
The governor shall be appointed for five years 
by the Porte, with the assent of the Powers. 
Religious freedom to be secured. The Rus- 
sian army in Bulgaria and Roumelia shal! not 
exceed 50,000 men. They shall begin to evac- 
uate the territory in nine months, three 
months being allowed them to complete the 
evacuation. 38d. Bosnia and Herzegovina shall 
be occupied and administered by Austro- 
Hungary, with the exception of the Sandjak 
and Novi-Bazar. 4th. Montenegro is to bave 
new frontiers and its independence rec- 
ognized. 5h. Servia is declared free and 
independent. 6th. The independence of 
Roumania is acknowledged. The fortifi- 
cations of the Danube from the Iron 
Gates downward areto be razed. Turkey en- 
gages to regulate matters in Crete. In case 
Turkey and Greece fail to agree in establish- 
ing a boundary line between themselves, the 
Powers may offer their servicee. Finally, the 
Sultan, having expressed willingness to main- 
tain the principle of religious liberty and give 
it the widest sphere, the contracting parties 
take cognizance of this spontaneous declara- 
tion. In every part of the empire difference 
of religion should not be the motive of unfit- 
ness in anything relating to civil and political 
righte, admission to public offices, duties, and 
honors, and tte exercise of all the profes- 
sions and industries. Every one should be 
admitted, without distinction of religion, to 
give evidence before the tribunals. The prac- 
tice ef all religions should be entirely free. 
No impediment should be offered to the hier- 
archical organization of different communions 
or to their spiritual cbicfs. Ecclesiastics, pil- 
grims, and monks of all natiovalities, traveling 
in European and Asiatic Turkey, shall enjoy 
the same privileges. The treaty contains 
sixty-four articlesand was signed by the 
plenipotentisries on the 13th inst. 

The separate treaty which England and Tur- 
key bave been mak'!ng for themselves, and the 
announcement of which took Europe by sur- 
prise on the 8th, {i.cludes these provisions: [f 
Batoum, Kare, and Ardahan are retained by 
Russia, and if atany future timean attempt 
is made by Russia to annex any part of Asiatic 
Turkey, Great Britain is to defend Turkey by 
force of arms. In returp, Turkey allows the 
Island of Cyprus to be occupied by Great 
Britain, who agrees to pay to Turkey the pres- 
ent excess of the revenues of the island over 
ite expenditures. If Russta relinquishes the 
three fortified cities aforementioned, Great 


Ww. 


Britain promises to evacuate Cyprus. Contrary 
to expectation, Russia makes no objection to 


the treaty, while France is said to be displeased 
with it. 





Tue American Philological Association 
met at Saratoga, July 9th—Ilth. Prof. B.S. 
Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University, 
presided. Fifteen papers were presented on sub- 
jects connected with the classical languages of 
Greece and Rome, Indian and African lan- 
guages, alphabets and phonetics. Twoof the 
papers were read by Dr. J. Hammond Trum- 
bull—on ‘The Name ‘Oregon’”’ and on ‘‘ The 
Micmac Language.’’ The African paper was 
by Professor C. H. Toy, on “ The Yoruba Lan- 
guage.’’ Prof. Brandt discussed the claims of 
the Roman alphabet in German, and other sub- 
jects were treated by Profs. Haldeman, Sachs, 
Humphreys, Merriam, Sherman, Sewall, Gilder 
sleeve, Savage, and Seymour. 


...+ Trouble was anticipated at Montreal oh 
the 12th during the proposed Orange parade} 
but the day passed quietly, in consequence of 
the Orangemen’s yielding their point and ab- 
staining from the procession. The troops and 
special police were called out ; but an immense 
crowd of French and Irish Catholics also 
gathered, and bloodshed would probably have 
followed an attempt to parade. The Orange 
men met in their hall, where they remained all 
day. At night they went to their homes, undef 
pro‘ection. One of their mumber was cruelly 
beaten. 


.... Witnesses who testified at the Fitz-John 
Porter military trial last week at West Point, 
were (fen. Longstreet, the Confederate, Gen. 
Warren, Gen. Buchanan, Gen. Patrick, and 
several other officers. The testimony was fo 
favor of Porter. Gen. Warren prese:.ted a new 
and accurate survey of the second Bull Run 
fleld, showing the incorrectuess of the map 
used by Gen. Pop? in the first trial, when Portet 
was casbiered. The Government side of the case 
has not been reached. 


....-Democratic state conventions wert held 
in Michigan and Missouri on the 10th, In 
Mi-higan Orlando M. Barnes is the nominee 
for governor. As usual, the Republican party 
is charged with causing all the evils that afflict 

‘the country, and the President is spoken of as 

‘‘a fraud.”? The Missouri platform calls for 
more greenbacks, urges Mississippi River im- 
provements, and promises relief to the work: 
ing men. 


...dJudge Choate, of the U. 8. Circuit at 
New York, decides that a Chinaman cannot 
become a naturalized citizen under existing 
laws. Heis neither a white man nor a Negro, 
and our laws apply only to these two races. 
The case is that of a Chinaman who has lived 
in New York twenty-five years, and the de- 
cision is based on that made by Judge Sawyer; 
in a similar case in California, in April, 1878. 


--»eGen. Howard attacked the hostile In- 
dians on the 8th inst.,at the bead of Birch 
Creek, near the Columbia River, and drove 
them into the mountains with trifling loss—five 
men wound: d. Gens. Sherman and Sheridan 
consider Howard’s prompt move as likely to 
put an end to further trouble ; but dispatches 
on the 14th are not assuring. 


... Jeff. Davis made an address at Mississip+ 
pi City, on the 11tb, in which he justified 
secession and declared that the South was now 
bound to do 10 more than abide by the laws. 
He rejoiced that local self-government had 
been regained, and hoped that the neat thing 
would be ‘‘a renewal of the time-honored doc- 
trine of state rigbts.”’ 


... The Potter Committee adjourned on thé 
13th, to meet at Atlantic City, N. J., on the 
23d. Ex-Gov. Kellogg was the principal wit- 
ness last week. He contradicted Anderson 
flatly on many points, and testified to Demo: 
cratic intimidation in Louisiana. 


...-A great national festival was held at Paris 
on the 29th ult., in honor of the Exposition: A 
statue of Liberty was inaugurated and in the 
evening there were festivities and a general il 
lumination. Many thousands of sightseers 
poured into the city from all quarters, 


...-A party of 50 tramps boarded a train at 
Neola, Iowa, to ride free to Council Bluffs, 
The conductor telegraphed ahead, and on the 
arrival of the train the mayor and special force 
captured 40 of the vagabonds. 


..»-The famous Sutro Tunnel, connecting 
the Comstock Silver Lode under Virginia City, 
Nevada, with Carson Valley, is approaching 
completion. It is nearly 4 miles long and has 
cost $4,000,000, 


...-The President has removed Collector 
Arthur, of the port of New York, and appointed 
Gen. Merritt, to the position. Naval officer * 
A. B. Cornell is replaced by Col. Bart. 


.-..Fifty persons perished in the flames at 
the recent burning of the Ahmednuggar Thea- 
ter, India. 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list oy “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lshers for all volumes recewed. The imuerestsof ow 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther nothes. 





A JEWISH COMMENTARY.* 





BY THE REV, A. 8. ISAACS, PH.D, 


At atime like the present, when biblical 
exegesis may be termed a science of its own, 


with its distinctive methods and princi- 


ples of interpretation, and when so much 
side-light is pouring in upon the biblical 
records from Assyriology and Egyptology, 
on the one hand, and Semitic philology, on 
the other, students of the Bible will wel- 
come the appearance of two books which 
introduce a noted Hebrew commentator to 
the English-speaking world—a man who 
has been strangely neglected in this field, 
if one considers the critical sagacity and 
keenness which he applies in the solution 
of biblical problems. 

It is Abraham Ibn Ezra to whom we re- 
fer, and Dr. Friedlander, for many years 
principal of the Jews’ College, London, de- 
serves the thanks of Chistian scholars in 
particular for bis essays on our author, as 
well as his translation of the Isaiah com- 
mentary. Within the past decade He- 
brew literature is experiencing a revival 
in England, and scholars are publishing to 
the world many valuable MSS. treasured in 
Cambridge and Oxford. Taylor, Driver, 
Neubauer (who is English, French, and 
German at once), Schiller-Szinessy, Nutt, 
Chenery, Lowe, Ginzberg, Davidson, 
Friedlander are names that recall the early 
centuries of the English universities, when 
the chair of Hebrew was worthily filled. 

Ibn Ezra was born in the last decade of 
the eleventh century, at Toledo, a city fa- 
mous for its Hebrew celebrities. The age, 
too, is an illustrious one in the annals of 
Hebrew literature; for, spurred on by the 
example of their Arabic masters, the Jews 


studied with ardot mathematics, astron- 
omy, medicine, chemistry, philosophy, 
and philology, and became the interpreters 
of science to Western Europe, just as, at a 
later period, they were unconsciously to 
exert no little influence on the Protestant 


Reformation. A wanderer’s life was Ibn 
Ezra’s. Experiencing the sharp pangs of 
poverty in his birthplace, he resolved to 
travel to foreign lands, Perhaps the tidal- 
wave of the Crusades had stirred his emo- 
tions and set his feet in motion toward 
Palestine. But be did not restrict his 
wanderings to that country alone. Visit- 
ing Italy, in 1140, and dying there, in 1168, 
he traveled to Provence, France, England, 
Africa, Rhodes, and even to India, accord- 
ing tosome authorities. Evenif his travels 
are but cursorily alluded to in his works, 
they throw much historical and geograph- 
ical interest about bis writings and must 
have added breadth to his natural keenness 
of perception. Kant, it is true, forged an 
intellectual thunderbolt without leaving 
his birthplace, Koenigsberg. Ritter, the 
famous German geographer, constructed 
his map of Palestine without ever having 
visited the Holy Land. But these are 
exceptions. Generally, travel is not to be 
despised as an effective stimulant and cor- 
rective for brains. 

Of Ibn Ezra’s works we can only give a 
brief summary. The translation of a 
grammatical treatise of Chayug from 
Arabic into Hebrew was followed by in- 
dependent works on Hebrew grammar. In 
his commentaries on Ecclesiastes and Job 
he displays the philosophical bent of his 
mind. At Lucca he wrote many books; 
besides pamphlets on astronomy and math- 
ematics, his commentary on Isaiah and the 
Pentateuch. At London be wrote two 
minor treatises. His Pentateuch comment- 
ary had a peculiar origin. Having sud- 
denly fallen ill, he vowed to God that, in 
case of recovery, he would write on the 
Pentateuch; and, although past sixty years 
of age at the time, he was enabled to com- 
plete it. Ibn Ezra’s vow is hardly to be 
recommended to every student at Andover 


* THE COMMENTARY OF IBN BZRA ON ISAIAH. 
Edited from MSS. and translated with notes, etc. 
1873. 

EssAYs ON THE WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM IBN 
Ezra. By M. FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D. London: 
ociety of Hebrew Literature. 1878. 


or the Union Theological Seminary, as a 
deluge of commentaries might result and 
Tue INDEPENDEN’’s book critics would 
not welcome the storm. 

In this connection we would simply al- 
lude to some of Ibn Ezra’s characteristics, 
and for further information refer the stu- 
dent and theologian to the works of Dr. 
Friedlander and the Hebrew comment- 
aries themselves. Owing partly to the 
frequent revisions and abridgments which 
many of his commentaries have suffered, 
and the author’s conciseness, Ibn Ezrais not 
an easy writer, and is at times unintelligi- 
ble in the present text. But when once his 
peculiarities are mastered no Jewish com- 
mentator will be found more stimulating. 
Satire and humor, trenchant and stinging, 
give a particular flavor to his remarks, and 
he will often interrupt a dry grammatical 
disquisition by an enjoyable side-tbrust, 
which has not lost its snap, although seven 
centuries have rolled away. He is unspar- 
ing in denunciation, particularly against the 
Karaites and those who attacked the integ- 
rity of the Pentateuch or the truth of the 
miracles described in the Bible (“Essays,”’ p. 
127). Ifekeeps up, too, a play upon words, 
which was not very delightful to his adver- 
saries in those days of heated polemics, 
Noticing a rabbi’s remarks on Amos iii, 15, 
he writes: ‘‘ If thereis one Kesil (Orion, also 
fool) in the heavens, there are a great many 
on earth and he is one of them.” Refer- 
ring to the passage Ex. xxi, 35, he says: 
‘Ben Zita said that ‘his neighbor’ is in 
apposition to ‘ox’; but the latter has no 
other companion except Ben Zita.” His 
best puns and the cream of his satire are 
not to be translated. They must be read 
in the original. Termed a rationalist, 
Ibn Ezra did not hesitate to express his 
belief in angels, although they differ 
from the general conception of angels al- 
luded to in the Bible. ‘‘ Because it is stated 
that ‘He makes the winds his angels,’ 
Do not imagine,” writes our author, 
“that the angels are of fire and wind.” 
Even if inclined to acknowledge the philos- 
opher’s impotency in speculating upon the 
mysteries of the soul and immortality, his 
religious convictions saved him from 
skepticism. In his views on prophecy he 
maintains that only the spirit which per- 
vades the prophetical writings is divine. 
The words and the style are the prophet’s. 
He does not believe that all the books of 
the Bible are the result of revelation. To 
the Pentateuch he assigns the highest place; 
then to the Psalms. He is opposed to the 
theory of interpolations, and ascribes the 
authorship of the Pentateuch, with the ex- 
ception of the last few verses, to Moses. 
His twofold division of the Book of Isaiah 
is well known. His ‘‘ rationalism” is dis- 
played in using his own independent judg- 
ment in expounding poetical and historical 
portions of the Bible; but he follows the 
Jewish tradition in the interpretation of 
passages referring to legal matters, al- 
though, as Dr. Friedlander observes, it is to 
be noted that there are times when Ibn 
Ezra disregards even tradition. 

His views on miracles, on future punish- 
ment, on the Messiah, on immortality are 
of interest to modern theologians, In fact, 
no one Hebrew writer, with the single ex- 
ception of Moses Maimonides, will be 
found to furnish so much suggestive ma- 
terial; and we trust that the time is not far 
distant when the study of the great 
Hebrew commentaries of the Middle Ages 
will be allotted a more important place in 
the curriculum of American Christian 
theological seminaries, 





WE have previously uttered a warning 
word against Prof. J. L. Porter’s article on 
“Exploration as Verifying Religion,” in The 
Princeton Review for July. Porter's ‘“‘Hand- 
book of Palestine” and his “‘Giant Cities of 
Bashan” are popular books, and we presume 
that many credulous travelers, true descend- 
ants of the pilgrims of the times of the Cru- 
sades, actually believe all that Porter tells 
them of the cities of Og, King of Bashan, with 
their massive stone doors, still exiating in the 
Hauran, notwithstanding that every student 
of antiquities is convinced that they belong to 
a Christian period. In this article on Assyrian 
explorations there are as many cases of sup- 
pressie veri or of absolute miestatement as can 
as can well be crowded into the room. Itisa 
worthy service to show how wonderfully ex- 
ploration illustrates Scripture, or confirms the 





historical portions thereof; but it is a very 











difficult thing to see how a confessed myth 
can confirm avything. Prof. Porter confines 
his attention chiefly to the later discoveries 
of Babyloniati mythology, as given in George 
Smith’s “‘ Chaldean Account of Genesis,’’ and 
the volumes of ‘‘ Records of the Past,’’ books 
as accessible in America as in Belfast, and 
prepares from them a most crude, iguorant, 
and dishonest digest of what they afford him, 
with no critical distinction between the trans- 
lations of competent and incompetent men. 
He makes absolute misstatements, as that the 
name of Chedenlaomer has been found on the 
monuments; he omits important facts, as 
that the nineteenth day of the month, as well 
as the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and 
twenty-eighth, were observed as a Sabbath; 
and he quotes from one utterly untrustworthy 
translator an account of the war among the 
angels, and then quotes the very same pas- 
sage, without any suspicion of it, from George 
Smitb, as an account of the Fall of Man. 
The article is throughout of this careless and 
even dishonest character and can newhere be 
safely trusted. H/aud istis defensoribus. In 
marked contrast, we call attention to Pro- 
fessor W. H. Green’s article in criticism of 
Kuenen’s ‘Prophets and Prophecy in 
Israel.’’ It is an admirable, candid, and 
scholarly defense of prophecy. This num- 
ber contains a large proportion of foreign 
contributors. Prof. Lionel 8. Beal treats of 
“The Matertalist Revival ’’ in a series of sharp 
running criticisms and questions which he does 
not try to answer, though he hardly disguises 
his contempt for such assertions as that of 
Tyndall that he ‘‘discerns in matter the prom- 
ise and potency of life.’? On the other hand, 
Prof. Beale, a competent microscopist and 
physicist, would give up his cherished faith fo 
supernatutfalism could he see evidence of a 
single minutest particle of living matter orig- 
inating out of lifeless matter. Prof. Van 
Oosterzee, of Utrecht, has a badly translated 
article on “The Son of Man,” defending the 
doctrine of Christ’s deity very strongly ; and 
Professors Blaikie, Mahaffy, and Harnack are 
other foreign contributors, the latter giving a 
very valuable account of the early relations of 
Christianity to Rome. Among the minority of 
American contributors we must not omit to 
mention Dr. Dabney, who represents strong 
Calvinism, Prof. Gildersleeve, on ‘* Classics 
and Colleges,” and Prof. Francis Wharton. 


....The wealth of our bi-monthlies in their 
race for patronage is getting to be something 
embarrassing. The International Review has 
several serials in progress. Pres. Hopkins 
gives a second article, ably expounding and 
defending his theory of ‘‘The Moral Problem,” 
which he declares is not Utilitarianism. David 
A. Wells and Edward Atkinson deal with fa- 
vorite questions in reference to national wealth 
and industry. James Anthony Froude’s article 
on ‘Science and Theology, Ancient and Mod- 
ern,” is a most disappointing discussion of the 
parallel between the religious condition of 
things now and in the time of the Roman Em- 
pire. Mr. Froude seems to see before him a 
decadence of faith, which can be revived in 
no way that he indicates, unless it be by 
some terrible catastrophe, that shall compel 
people to look upward for help and resolutely 
to give up their skepticism, even as the French 
Revolution overthrew in England the skepti- 
cism of Hume. Karl Blind begins a series on 
Russia; and a Californian presents a de- 
spairing view of the Chinese problem. He sees 
possibilities of an overflow of Mongolians over 
the world—men of ability, culture, and wealth, 
as well as mere Coolies ; and he trembles at the 
specter. Mr. Hamerton continues his articles 
on artin Europe, this time on photography. 
There are short reviews of English, German, 
and French books, but not of American. 


.... Wings, anovel by Julie K. Wetherill, is a 
book to take poetically, if not quite as pure poet- 
ry. It is oversentimental in style sometimes, and 
sometimes puerile ; but there is a pleasant, 
romantic playfulness over it all, and the color 
of a Southern atmosphere. The plot is not 
mucb, and in its style there is something of 
that priggishness which disfigured ‘‘ Beulah ” 
and ‘* Macaria,” and which is a besetting fault 
of Southern novelists—that irresistible tend- 
ency to discuss, always provincially, Tennyson, 
Plato, and other notable but irrelated persons. 
All these are traits of the Southern author; 
and you begin to notice them in going from 
Boston southward, if you remark, first among 
books published in Philadelphia. But this 
novel, though the scene of it is laid in the vil- 
lage of Solitaire, near New Orleans, does not 
belong to the more extravagant Southern 
school of writing. Any one who will read it 
for its playful humor and pleasant color, and 
skip the passages about Browning, Longfel- 
low, and so on, will find the book, in spite of 
its melancholy ending, an enjoyablesummer- 
afternoon’s recreation. (Lippincott’s.) 


...»Maid Ellice is not the heroine of the 
book of the ‘‘Leisure Hour’ series which 
bears that name. Margaret Herne, who is in- 
troduced as a ‘‘tall girl, dressed in black, of 
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countrified make, and fitting closely to her 


figure,” is one of the “‘ misunderstood.” Find- 
ing nothing congenial in a home comprised of 
really loveable people, she flings herself away 
upon an artist, who meets and stares upon her 
with effrontery, but who is, nevertheless 
rather a reluctant villain. After an elopement 
and absence of some weeks, she is returned to 
her home unharmed. The love story which 
serves asa framework is a pretty one, which 
does not depend upon ingeniously impossible 
misunderstandings, and the good cousin Gor- 
don is capitally drawn, The book has many 
good touches and should be followed by a 
better. The author is fatuous in his use of 
Italics, having thus emphasized nearly every- 
thing that is sadin the book. The proof-read. 
ing is very faulty. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


....Footprints in the Snow, by Dora Russell, 
is astory of love, passion, misunderstanding, 
jealousy, broken engagements, loveless mar- 
riage, fatal accidents, and mutder. It is a 
perfect whirl of dreadful casualties from the 
beginning to near the end, where such of the 
leading characters as have pulled through 
many tribulations, barely escaping with their 
lives, are finally married ; the hero being extri- 
cated for the purpose from the débris of a 
railroad smash-up. There is no attempt at 
character-drawing. The actors dance around 
the scenes of the novel with the liveliness and 
the inconsequence of a puppit-show. But all 
this brisk sensationalism will make the story 
more attractive, we dare say, to the reader that 
runs—the railway reader, for instance, or the 
juvenile patron of fiction—than many a better 
and truer fiction of English society. (Loring.) 


.... Off on a Comet is another piece of extrav- 
agance from the pen of Jules Verne. This 
writer has given so much pleasure to the 
young folks that we regret to sce each of his 
later stories more regardless of scientific possi- 
bilities than the preceding. The narrative ofa 
journey through planetary space is not made 
more vivid by descriptions of the earth seen 
from a distance of 164 million leagues, at mid- 
night, nor by telling how the political divis- 
ions of Europe appeared from a lesser dis- 
tance. Truly, he who writes for schoolboys 
should not make a schoolboy’s blunders. The 
book is not redeemed by unusual success in 
character and incident and is altogether the 
least interesting of the series. (Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger.) 


.... The New Englander for July opens well 
with the first of a series of articles by Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, in which with much critical 
acumen he treats of the reaction of New En- 
gland on English Puritanism in the seven- 
teenth century. The Rev. A. 8. Chesebrough 
attempts to prove that it is not the third per- 
son of the Trinity, the Holy Spirit, which 
regenerates men, and that in Christ’s conver- 
sation with Nicodemus he used the word Spirit 
of God the Father, and not as referring to the 
Holy Spirit. Other articles consider the quee- 
tion whether Congregationalist churches 
should be represented according to their nu- 
merical membership, how to deal with tramps, 
how to deal with communism, and the taxa- 
tion of incomes, 


-+e-Thoroughly sensational we must call the 
last of the Cheveley novels, A Modern Minister, 
of which the second and concluding volume 
has just reached us. The burden of the story 
is the adventures and involvements of a young 
English clergyman, and how finally he shook 
them all off, even to the desperate clutch of 
the escaped convict who flew at his throat, in 
his own private study. The story is full of 
sound and fury, and reminds us of * Ouida” 
at her wildest. But for those—and they are 
many—who prefer a stirring interest to any 
amount of philosophy in a novel this will be 
absorbing reading. (llarper’s.) 


....St, Peter's Bride, by Mrs. St. John Harper, 
is a series of brisk dialogues and controversial 
deliberations between ‘The State,” ‘“ The 
Minister,”? “The Pope,’ ‘Father Eel,” his 
confessor, ‘‘Duke Pagan-ninny,” and other 
characters, concrete or personified, respecting 
the chief questions involvedin the union of 
Church and State—the State being prospective- 
ly St. Peter’s bride, until their union is stormily 
postponed sine die, and the high contracting 
parties fall to blows upon the last page of the 
book. (G. W. Carleton & Co.) 





LITERARY NEWS. 


The Swedish entomologist, Dr. Carl Stal, 
died June 14th, at the age of 45. 

Spielhagen is engaged upon a new novel, 
* Plattant,” which will be published in Sep- 
tember. 


Mr. Gustav Victorson is translating E. 


Werner’s novel, ‘‘ Too High Stakes,” for Amer- 
ican publication. 

Messrs. Cassell will publish in December a 
work in two volumes on the present state of 
England, by Mr. T. H. 8. Escott. ; 

Canon Farrar will shortly publish the lectures 
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on “Saintly Workers”? which be delivered 
during Lent, at St. Andrew’s, Holburn. 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co. make an addition to 


“their “ Wayside Series,” in the long-promised 


** Pillone,’’ a novel translated from the Danish, 


M. Joaquin Menant, of Rouen, is preparing 
a comprehensive work upon the engraved 
stone cylinders of Assyria and Babylonia, which 
will be issued shortly, 


‘Alma Calder,’’ author of ‘‘ Miriam’s Heri- 
tage,” the Jatest volume of Harper’s Library of 
American Fiction, isthe wife of J. H. Johnston, 
a jeweler on the Bowery, 


The works of Prévost-Paradol are being 
translated by Miss Clark Peirse, daughter of 
Charles Peirse, Esq., and will be issued with a 
preface by Admiral Peirse, 


Francis Murpby, the temperance apostle, bas 
arranged with Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co., of 
New York, for the early publication of his new 
** Gospel Temperance Hymnal.’’ 


The Venetian Academy of history proposes 
to publish the ‘‘ Diary of Marino Sanuto the 
Younger’”—adiary consisting of 58 folio vol- 
umes of daily entries, from 1496 to 1533. 


D. Lothrop & Co. have just ready Miss 
Yonge’s “History of Germany for Young 
Folks” and ‘The Story of English Literature 
for Young People,” by Lucy Cecil White (Mrs. 
John Lillie). 


Roberts Brothers have just ready a little 
brochure, by Dr. H. C. Angell, on “ How to 
Take Care of Our Eyes,” with advice to parents 
and teachers in regard tothe management of 
the eyes of children. 


The Paris Société Bibliographique has pub- 
lished a curious essay on the state of the French 
navy during the 4th century, under the title of 
“‘ Jean de Vienne, Amiral de France,’” by the 
Marquis Ferrier de Loray. 


Novello & Co., the eminent music publishers 
of Loudon, have lately issued Mr. Edgar Brins- 
mead’s ‘‘ History of the Piano,” It is said to be 
the most elaborate book on the piano and the 
principles of its coustruction yet published. 


The twelfth volume in Houghton, Osgood & 
Co.’8 Philosophical Library is a translation of 
the “ Dhammapada” from the Chinese, by Rev. 
Samuel Beal. Max Miller’s translation of this 
celebrated work was made from the Pali lane 
guage, 


An interestiug little specimen of ‘‘ Rhacto- 
Romanpisch”’ literature has just been published 
by the Brothers Casanova in Chur. It is in the 
dialect of the Granbiinden Oberland and is 
entitled “ Kablas e Novellas dedicadas alla gin- 
ventetyna romanacha da G, Arpagens,” 


Among recent French publications are the 
first volume of the “ Histoire de la Vendée,” 
by the Abbé Denian, based on unpublished 
documents ; and ** Un Baron Béarnais au Quin- 
ziéme Siecle,” edited in the vernacular idiom, 
with a French translation by MM. V. Lespy 
and P. Raymond, at Pau, for the Société des 
Bibliophiles du Bearn. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Col. Dunwoddie, Millionaire. A Story of To- 
day. 8vo, pp. 187. New York; Harper & 
eae ea aR ciebeabhaseen basbbedannanan $0 75 

A Year of American Travel, By Jessie Benton 
Kremont. 32mo, pp. 19. New York: — 
per & Bro...... satedece utes 

Hints to Women on the Care of Property. By 
Alfred Walker. ewe PP. 100. New York: 
Harper & Bro....... ShWSNS..cecdeaes .- 020 

A Primer of acanirh Literature. By Helen 8. 
Conant, 32mo, pp. 252. New re Harper 
ME, siacanedcuunnet eecccee OPevccecetivecreccece 

The Student’s French Grammar, A Practical 
and Historical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage. By Chas. Heron Wall, late of 
Brighton College, ete. With an ‘introdue- 
tion by KE. Littre, member Frenen Acad- 
emy. Kor schools and colleges. 12mo, pp. 

458. New York: Harper & Bro,.......... mans 

Samuel Johnson. By Leslie Ste phen. 12mo, 
pp. 195. New York: Harper & Bro........... 

The China Hunters’ Club. By the Youngest 
Member. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 274. New 
York: Harper & DG cccisis: ci 

Littell’s Living Age. Fifth Series. 
April, May, June, 1878. 8vo. 
ton: ‘Littell & Gay.. wegaae 


Somebody Else. By G. P. Lathrop. 18mo, pp. 
34 Boston: Roberts Bros....... ‘ 

How totake Care of Our Eyes, with advice to 
Parents and Teachers in regard to the 
Management of the Eyes of Children. 
By Henry C. Angell, M.D.,ef Boston Uni- 
versity. 18mo, pp. 70. Boston: Roberts 
po ee ceveeccecs SSdeesvcoes 

Hongevas Riding, from a Medical Point of 

By Ghislani Durant, M.D , Med, 
piel etc. mo, pp. 137. N. vs Cassell, 
Petter & GAlpiN...,...csceeeeeseeee patie cocccee 

What is the Eternal Hope of Canon Farrar ? 
Also a Correspondence with the oe 
closed on his part with threats of. * 
lawyer’? and “legal he of Uae 
Russell Endean. 12mo, pp. 88 oho 
Young & Co BOegeeheuereeerecceseetousccesoscs 


Pileee.. From the Danish of Wilhelm Bergs 
By D.G. Hubbard.  16m@, pp. 179. Boston: 
Louseeea. Brooks: & Co...... eoee covccce.ce. oe 100 
ag and their Chief Industrial A lica- 
tions. Lecture before the Royal alia 
yg? Great, Britain, in 1877. By Chas. R. - 
. Wright, etc. i6mo, . 2 : 
Macmillan _ Bcd tn el eR 1% 


Goethe. B - Haywood. 2 
Phila.: y.8* B. Lippincott co. a = 


The King of Amethyst. By Ali 
Rollins. 1émo, pp. 108. N. T Tengen 
ties ee eae 





Vol. xxi 
PP. 824. Bos- 











nam’s Sons.... 
Dri ~ from Two Shores. By Bret Harte. 
p. 266. Boston: Houghton, Osgood bee” 1% 
enn Vignettes. A Sail in Ten 
Summer of 1877. By James Pry ~h— 





18mo, pp. 258. Boston: Houghton, Osgood 

& Co aécgeacmasecuee . Acme 

Monet and_ Industrial Fallacies. A Dia- 
logue. ‘By J. B. Howe. 8vo, pp. 248. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Osgood & Co ..........55 150 


The Political Economy of Great Britain, the 
United States, and France in the Use of 
Money. A New Science of Production and 
Fashanes. vee ™ mowe, bye. pp. Ix, 592. 





States. By Thomas tee a 
Parts 3, 4, and 3 of Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 33 
Boston: i. Prang &Co. Euch........./ cores OSD 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A Perfect Number: 


HARPER’ 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST 


CONTAINS: 





THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
PEL, 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 


THE WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 
ESTEN COOKE. 
With Twenty Lllustrations, 


AUNT EUNICE’S IDFA, AStORY. By H. H. HoL- 
DICH. 


SHIPWRECK. A Porm. | By Z. D. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED SPA. By CLARA F. MORSE. 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 


MANUEL MENENDEZ. A STORY. FROM THE 
ITALIAN. By PROF. CHARLES CARROLL, 


WHO KNOWS? A Poem. 


BIRDS AND PLUMAGE. By HELEN 8. CONANT. 
With Sixteen Illustrations. 


IN A CLOUD-RIFT. By Lucy LARCOM. 


A GLIMPSE OF NATURE. FROM MY VERANDA. 
By General EGBERT L. VIELE. 
With Nine Illustrations. 


MACLEOD OF DARKE. A NOVEL. 
BLACK. Chapters XXIV—XXVII. 
With One Illustration. 


JOHN COMPRADOR. By TuoMAS KNox. 

A SUMMER DAY. A Porm. By C.E. Brooks. 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. A NOVEL. By 
THOMAS HARDY. Book Third. 
VIL. 


THE CLIFFS AT NEWPORT. 
DANA. 

JENNY GRIDLEY’S CONCESSION, A Story. By 
the Author of “ Justine’s Lovers.”’ 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S LITERARY “RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HIS VORICAL I RECORD. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. . 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...,. 


INGRAVING. By F. Kep- 


By JOHN 





By ANNA C, BRACKETT, 


A P OEM. 


By WILLIAM 


Chapters V, 


A Poem. By RuTH 





HARPER'S WEEKLY bc bs 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, a8 “8 - 400 
The THREE publications, one year.............. 10 00 
Any TWO, one year.......... desiniadec~sddekegaanuae:e OO 
SIX subscriptions, Ome year,.......-.ceceseeseccees 20 00 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


CHOICE BOOKS 


for the Coming Summer. 


DOSIA, The Great Prize Novel. 


‘*Madame Greville’s Dosia, the delicaté and idyllic 
story of Russian life, isto be crowned by the Acad- 
emie Francaise. It is called the best literary work of 
the year.’”’—Post. 

“One of the brightest of the newly-risen stars of 
French literature is Henry Greville, as she chooses 
to designate hersel:. Dosia, her first novel, is an 
exquisite creation, pure and fresh as a rose, and will 
furnish the most blasé devourer of fiction with a new 
sensation.” — Boston Transcript. 


The Cobweb Series of Fiction. 


Vol. I. SIDONLE. By Alphonse Daudet. 
“HL. FIRST LOVE IS BEST. By Gail Hamilton. 
“ TIL VINErA. By E. Werner. 
“ Iv. JACK. By Alphonse Daudet. 
* —V. FORBIDDEN FRUIT. By F.W. Hacklinder. 
“VI. THE NABOB. By Alphonse Daudet. 
“ VII, DOSLA. By Henry Greville. 


Each Volume 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 








BOSTON: 


ESTES & LAURIAT. 





NEW BOOKS 


FOR SUMMER READING. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


a 


1 
A new volume of 


SAXE HOLM’S STORIES. 


(Second Series.) 


Including ‘‘The Four-Leaved Clover,” “Mv Tour- 
maline,” “Farmer RKaseett’s Romance.” “ Joe 
Hale’s Red Stockings,” * Susan Lawton’s Escape.” 
lvol. mo, cioth, uniform with the previous vol. 





Also now ready, anew Edition of 
SAXE HOLM’S STORIES. 
(FIRST SERIES.]} 
lvol. 12mo, cloth. 5 $1.50. 





THE WITCHERY OF ARCHERY. 


Comprising a Complete School for Archery, 


FOR THE LAWN AND 'FOR HUNTING, WITH 
MANY CHAPTERS OF ADVENTURE 
BY FIELD AND FLOOD, 
and an Appendix describing the Archery Imple- 
ments, how to make them, and how to use them. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 
1 vol., small 12mo, cloth, ILLUSTRATED, $1.50. 


{1I. 


THE COSSACKS. 


TRANSLATED BY 
- KUGENE SCHUYLER, Pu.D., 
FROM THE RUSSIAN OF COUNT TOLSTOY. 
1 vol., small 12mo0, cloth, $1.25. 


*,* The above books for sale by all: hooksellers, or will 
be sent, post or express charges paid, wpon receipt of the 
price, by the publishers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
(Successors to Scribner, Armstrong & Co.), 
743 and 745 BROADWAY, New York. 





A.8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS. JUST READY. 


Mrs. Wister’s New Translation. 
A MOST CHARMING STORY. 


MARCARETHE; 


or, LIFE PROBLEMS. 
A Romance, 
From the German of E. Juncker. 


by Mrs. A. L. WISTER, 
translator of “Too Rich,” “The Second Wife,” 

“The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” “* Only a Girl,” ete, 

12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 

“Mrs. Wister shows both admirable taste and un- 
usual knowledge of current German literature in the 
— which she selects for transiation.”-—New York 
Tribune. 





A NEW EDITION OF THE STAR SERIES, 


STORM-DRIVEN. 


By MARY HEALY, 
author of a “ Summer’s Romance,” ete. 
j6mo. Bound in stiff paper covers. 50 cents. 


“A story of the most intense intvrest and of high 
literary merit. In the delineation of character the 
author displays remarkable genius.”— Boston Home 
Journal. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
** Foreign Classics for English Readers.” 


COETHE. 
HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


By A. HAYWARD, Exq., Q. C. 
Being the Fifth Volume of “ Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.” Edited by MRs. OLIPHANT. 
ltmo. Fine cloth. $1.00. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
HARPER'S MAGAZIN#, HARPER’S WBEKLY, and 

HARPER’S BAZAR: One of eit 


by e Prepaid by the Publ 
the Ui hited States on or Canada, on n receipt of $A 
P’ 


$7. Postage pr 
Mpuits CATALOGU ‘on willie 2 sent by 
0, 
HARPEN & rE Franklin Square. N.Y. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL INVENTION OF ANY AGE IS MASON’S CHART, 


Vou! on not like to play upon the Piano or the Org: 


learned | ono ays ‘This ts no hy bug, Lape 
ad pears | oy ‘es 


your knowledge, 
Table is to Arithmetic.” 40 


a or gent regret the expenditure of this sum *when for it they 





CHEAPEST BOOK-STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS. 
Almost given away. Catalogue of fiction and gener- 
al literature free. Books bought. 
LEGGAT BROs., 


3 BEEK MAN ST., opp. POST-OF FICE. N.Y 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


offer JUVENILES, [ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, BI- 

BLES (all sizes), and ALBUMS. Inimense and chea 

smorunent for the HOLIDAYS. Our THEOLO 
TOCK is unsurpassed in VARIETY AND 








of Europe Lit ig America ia ‘nlghest in its praise, ube day 

DE ay d!fMlcultiausic witauli the ease and expression of mouths of study. Mason's Chart is not a book or! 
- ircular,itisa MJaching which fits over the keys, changing ite position for the prercnatiaisos 
different pieces of music you wish to play, aud showing you exactly where to place your 
hands. Itisassimplo os the alphabet—as easy to understand as @ child's story do 
and ce - ain in ita results—if you can read you can play the Piano or Organ tu 
one day, better than a Teacher could teach you in threo months, If you » 
have no Piano you can learn at some friend's house and astonish all with © 
These Charts have been invented but afew months, yet 
they have found their way toevery City in Europe, and to every State and 
Territoryin the U. 8. Dexter Smith, the Editor of the most popular Musica! < 

paperin America, says: “They should find a place in every house, whether — 
there Isa P’ iano or Organ or not—they are to Music what the Multiplication 
of these Charts have been sold, and t tes 
timonials by the thousand recelved—we musrentes pasion — tion a = y 
have been sold for $5.00 each in this country and that fs the prico vem 
abroad. Our phen i machinery and the unparalleled demand for them enablo us to 0 offe rthem "= ONE D 
mail, post paid to any address, securely packed, with complete directions, They ty oar Pia 


to society and the home circle. Every Music Teacher who examines Fen = 











WITHIN, WITHOUT, AND OVER; 


MEMORIALS OF HENRY CLAY HALL, 
A NEW YORK LAYMAN. 


Sold by Booksellers generally. Copies mailed, on 
receipt of $1.50, by 


BRIDGMAN & CHILDS, Publishers, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


D. APPLE N& CO., 
PUBL Ist AN BOOK SEL ERS, 
9 and 551 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Circulars sent to any address, on application. 


“TVISON, BLAKEMAN, TA Y LOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 


tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 








R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 





NATURE. A weekly Illustrated Journal of Bci- 
ence. $a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers. 
22 Bond St.. New York. 


I CRANER CO rceren 








57 Park Place N.Y. STEREOTYPERS. _ 
Fac-similes of Wood wo fine Engravings, ete. BOOK-WORK 
«_ SSPECIALTY, M furnished on application, 








“Mr. Crane has = my electrotype and stereotype 
work for the past ten years.”’—F RANK Lasik. 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Music Teachers, Choristers, 


Organists. and all 





Professional Musicians 


are invited to improve a portion of their summer va- 

cations in examining the large number of useful 

Music Books prepared.by Oliver Ditson & Co., espe- 

cially for their use. 

Examine L. O. Emerson’s new “ONWARD” 
(87,50 per dozen), his best book for Singing Schools. 
Also his new“ Church Offering” (#12 per dozen) 
a splendid Anthem Book. Also his “Sacred 
Quartets” (#2). 


Examine eur Choruses, Glees, Four - Part 
Songs, etc., in pamphlet form (5to 10 cents each) 
very extensively used by Choirs, Societies, etc. 
Catalogues furnished. 


Examine Johnson’s New Method for Thor- 
ough Base ($1), the best Instruction Book for 
learning to play Chord Music in Psalm Tunes, 
Glees,etc. Also his Chorus Choir Instruction 
Book (#12 per dozen), a very complete Manual 
and Class Book. Worth careful stady. 


ct?” The above and a multitude of other conven- 
jeptand useful books may be seen at the stores of 
OLIVER DITsoNn & Oo., in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia; Lyon & Healy, Chicago; Newhall, at 
Cincinnati; Sherman, Hyde & Co., San Francisco; 
and with all prominent dealers throughout the 
country. . 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


NEW MUSIC BOOK 


—FOR— 


Singing Classes and Conventions. 


—THE— 


The newest All who have 
book for sing- seen it pro- 
ing-classes, nounce it 
scnools, and equal to and 
the home cir- OF in many re- 
cle. Fresh spects better 
and full of than all that 
fruit for mu- g Dave gone be- 
sical people. fore. 

—BY— 


C. C. CASE and JAS. McGRANAHAN. 


Following the short elementary department are 
more than one hundred pages of bright, new songs, 
duets, quartets, glees, and choruses, which nlone must 
insure for the book a wide popularity. Then comes 
a selection of * Congregational Tunes,” followed by 
a collection of anthems, which demand special notice 
for their variety and real merit. 








Qe Teachers are requested to examine it. 


Price 75 cents, by mail; 87.50 a dozen, by 
express. Specimen Pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O0., and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 
premiums 8 see page 2 29. — 
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$1.75 worth of Choice Music given “absolutely Free. 


subscriber of this paper for 6O days only, in order fo thorou my 


PEC to ev 
introduce this most wonderful invention at once in every town where this paper reaches. ‘ 
to 7S eh of this pa’ wah will buy a Mason ce at our regular retail price ($1), — Musical Album, con 


talaing @B 1.7 of the choicest and 
music, Leone K.. k form. 
that you cut out this Voucher and send wit 
der; when that is not sent we will not Fes the me pos 


It is necessary 


that eg thi cn sot 
r 8 
a, pat tats f Fy Dollar. if you desire 
tho Musica Site poe D mall, enclose 10 cents (6) 
extra, otherwise we shall send it by express. "I*Iaiss 
is positivel mo humb 
Our sole reason for making — unparalleled offer is tO 
introduce our wonderful hart at once throughout the 
whole world, as i 
music. The Turner Manufacturing Co., 93 


Bln 


eeneneary VOUCHER. 


mal te Cat ¥ % of tho INDEPENDENT. g 0 
enclosed I hand you one dollar for a complete set of Mason ‘s Charts; 
you will also send me your 


te agree to help the sale <: le: spahp s Charts to the best chen — 


and w' 
eae ae si arcs &t., Boston, Maseng AGENTS FORK TUX WORLD. 


WE WILL GIVE ABSOLUTELY F 









To be cut out and | 
sent with order. © 
1 wish to take advantage of your offer to subscribers @ 


resent, the Musical ‘f 
‘Album free, for which Ienclose the necessary postage (10 cents). 


be arr " dollars to ¢ every one uae is a lover of 
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Religions Autelligence. 


THE AMISH IN CONFERENCE. 


Tuer name Amish or Omish quite fre- 
quently appears in the press of the coun- 
try; but few who see it know much about 
it, except that it belongs to a religious bods 
of German origin, whose members wear 
books on their clothes, instead of buttons, 
and, hence, are often called ‘‘ Hookers.” 
The Amish, who number only about ten 
thousand in the United States and Canada, 
meet annually in Conference, which is 
their most important ecclesiastical event. 
They are a branch of the Mennonites, 
originating in Germany, and derive their 
name from Jacob Amen, a rigid Mennonite 
preacher of the seventeenth century, 
though it was first applied to them in this 
country. The Amish adhere to the Men- 
nonite Confession of Faith and differ but 
little from the regular Mennonites. 

The Amish Conference this year was 
held in or near Eureka, [ll., in June. On 
the first day some 400 or 500 people met 
together in a chapel which {s four miles 
from any town, or, rather in a large shed, 
for the church proper was occupied by 
women and babies. As there are many 
Amish families in the surrounding country. 
the delegates from a distance were taken 
to and from the place ef meeting morning 
and night by the farmers who became their 
hoste. This was their Sixteenth Annual 
Conference and it continued in session 
four days. Notwithstanding the unfavor- 
able weather and the almost impassable 
roads, the attendance was good. The meet 
ing-house being too small to accommodate 
the people, a huge shed, covered with fenc- 
ing boards, was erected at one side; and 
in the center of this was a platform, occu- 
pied by the preachers and a few of theelder 
and elect ladies. The listeners were carefully 
separated. The women and girls, with 
heads covered by tidy black silk caps or 
stiffly starched seunbonnets (none wear bats) 
meekly and modestly looked up to the 
preacher from the rough board sents on 
one side of the platform. While the men 
and boys, with coats and vests fastened 
with books and eyes, occupied the seats on 
the other side and with honest and attent- 
ive faces gave heed to the spoken Word. 

There were forty-two delegates present 
—four from Ohio, two from Indiana, two 
from Iowa, and one each from Pennsylva- 
nia and Nebraska. Canada was not rep- 
resented. Illinois had thirty-two. The 
character of the meeting was chiefly devo- 
tional. The body seems to lack a fixed 
polity, and, aside from the appointment of 
afew committees to investigate cases of 
alleged violation of customs or doctrine, 
the chief business was in the direction of 
system in their polity. To illustrate, it 
bas been customary for petty differences in 
single churches to find their way into the 
Annual Conference, and to be cast upon jt 
in such an informal and unbusiness-like 
manner as to create not a little trouble. 
Last year they did pot holdan Annual Con 
ference. They abandoned it, rather than 
have awrangle. The first business this 
year was to erect barriers against this nui- 
sance. The Conference decided that cases 
can only be admitted whica cannot be set- 
tled by the church where they originate, 
or by a conference board composed of 
representatives of several neighboring 
churches. Cases which cannot be settled 
in either of these tribunals can in a formal 
way be admitted to this highest tribunal, 
the Annual Conference. 

Elder J. K. Yoder, of Ohio, was made 
chairman of the Conference, and presided 
all the time, in both business and devo- 
tional meetings. The preachers, as has 
been stated, occupied the platform, and 
were called out by bim to address the peo- 
ple. The addresses were in German, and 
usually were from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes in length. They were largely horta- 
tory in their character, calling the people 
to practical godliness and simplicity in 
dress. 

These preachers are not men of learning; 
but are farmers and mechanics, called to 
their office by the people. And thisis the 
manner in which they are called: When 
the elder discovers that the flock or con- 
gregation isin need of a preacher, he ad- 
vises them to give special attention te 





prayer on that subject, in order that they 
may not only be free from prejudice and 
partisan feeling, but also enlightened and 
directed by the Holy Spirit. Thus pre 
pared, three men are appointed to take 
their places in a room, into which the mem- 
bers of the congregation come one by one 
and cast their votes, while one of these 
men takes the names of the voters and per- 
sons voted for. The votes all in, the per- 
son receiving the greatest number by two 
or tbree is declared elected. If there 
should be a tie or within one of a tie, these 
persons cast lots before the congregation, 
and thus decide or let the Lord decide. 
The preacher receives no specified salary. 
Some of the younger and more American- 
ized members are beginning to favor 
salary; but the older ones do not. The 
expenses of delegates are always paid, and 
in all cases where a preacher is forced for 
the sake of his people to neglect his farm 
he is paid for histime. A young preacher, 
when asked why he wore hooks and eyes, 
replied: ‘‘ For the sake of the old people 
of my congregation. I never wore them 
until I began to preach.” Elder Yoder 
described them as simply ‘‘b dges*#’ The 
New Amish do not wear hooks and eyes. 
This is the greatest difference between the 
bodies, the doctrinal differences being in- 
significant. When the meeting broke up, 
the brethren all saluted one another with 
the holy kiss. They regard the ‘‘ kiss” as 
an ordinance of equal importance to the 
Lord’s Supper, baptism, and feet-washirg 
The Lord’s Supper is administered twice a 
year, in the spring and in the fall; and it is 
on these occasions that the ceremony of 
feet-washing is observed. 

In civil affairs they take no part, ab- 
staining from voting at elections, except 
occasionally for such an officer as school 
director. They are non-combatants. 
They will excommunicate a babitual drunk- 
ard, a brewer, or a dealer in liquor, but do 
not enforce total abstinence. They have 
no denominational schools and no church 
paper, depending on the public schools for 
education for their children and on the 
Mennonites for their literature. They are 
not opposed to education. An educated 
man would rot be excluded from the min- 
istry if he were in accord with them in 
usage and doctrine. 

As tothe practical life of the Amish, 
their neighbors speak highly of them. 
For honesty and industry, runs the verdict, 
they will average higher than any other 
class of religionists in the West, and one 
will hear of the strictness of their adher 
ence to truth before their faithfulness in 
observing the ordinance of feet-washing. 
For one of them to violate his word or fail 
to pay his debts would cause more surprise 
than if he were to leave off wearing the 
badge of his religion, hooks and eyes, 
Tradesmen are never afraid to trust to 
their promise to pay. If one of them 
meets with misfortune, so be cannot pay 
his debts, the Church does it for bim; and 
if he can and will not, he cannot be longer 
a member—he is excluded. 

They always advise a member to consult 
the Church before embarking in any new 
enterprise; and if the Church approves, it 
will see him out of trouble if his enter- 
prise fails. They always have a care for 
their poor and never allow them to be sent 
to the almshouse. In a town in Illinois 
a bank went down, some time ago, carry- 
ing with it the price of an Amishman’s 
farm, which he had just sold, preparatory 
to going West. His church did not let 
him stop; but placed money in his hands, 
so that he could carry out his plans. 

In church discipline the Amish are 
very rigid on trifling questions. This often 
results in the expulsion from the church of 
very good men. Sometimes the leaders do 
not agree, and then there is much trouble. 
The three men who are pillars in the 
church (J. K. Yoder and J. P. King, of 
Ohio, and Samuel Yoder, of Pennsylvania) 
disagreed last year, and thus prevented the 
meeting of the Conference. 

These disagreements too often result in 
parties—a class sustaining each leader. In 
Pennsylvania there have been, if vot now, 
three parties. One party has meeting- 
houses, another worships in private houses, 
and another is distinguished chieiy by the 
fact that it will not patronize the public 
schools; but has select schools, and pre 





scribes what shall be taught and how it 
shall be taught. An Amishman, who is now 
niore than eighty years old, says this select- 
school party refused for years to allow the 


children to observe the punctuation marks 


in reading. 

This old man was excluded from the Con- 
ference on account of his liberal sentiments. 
Though he never attended school but little, 
he has a very fair education, and surprises 
those who converse with him by his know}- 
edge of Greek and Latin. He even desires 
to study Hebrew at this late day in life, 
but has no teacher. 

The leading missionary or evangelist of 
the Church is elder J. K. Yoder. He regards 
the Amish as aggressive, and says they 
hope not only to hold the ground they now 
have, but also to extend their conquests 
among the German and even among the 

Unglish-speaking population. He does not 
hope to do this by controversy; but by the 
power of simple truth, clearly stated and 
fully exemplified in actual life. 

Le 

A VERY interesting account of the history 
of affairs at the Vatican during the brief reign 
of Leo XI{[I has appeared in the Opinione of 
Rome. The article from which the corre- 
spondent of the London Times gives liberal 
extracts is said to have been written by a 
canon of one of the three great basilicas, who 
is known for his scholarship and liberal senti- 
mevte. It claims to be an authoritative state- 
ment. After referring to the disappointment of 
the hopes of those who believed Leo XIII 
would inaugurate a new policy, the article goes 
on to say: 


“The fact is, the Holy Father inaugurated his 
pontificate with an error. In his first dis- 
course to the cardinals he restored to the Sa- 
cred College the authority that Pius IX had 
appropriated, Pius IX had succeeded in form- 
ing a Sacred College which po longer sought 
either initiative or authority. They were his 
creatures, and left him to govern the Church 
in a manner absolutely despotic. Leo XIII, 
who disapproved this mode of procedure, 
would, with a generosity equal to his mind, 
restore the cardinals to their dignity and au- 
thority as princes of the Church. In this he 
committed a great error, and fully, when too 
late, His Holiness became aware how badly the 
majority of the cardinals had compensated and 
compensate him. Creatures of Pius IX, they 
reject anyideaof moderation and oppore all 
kinds of obstacles to the Holy Father. In 
point of fact, the Pontiff has resigned power 
into the hands of a Sacred College made in the 
imace and similitude of Pius IX. Perceiving 
that he had been too precipitate in performing 
an act of venerosity, he thought of naming 
new cardirals, calculated to support him in bis 
ideas of moderation. But, first, nuncios were 
necessary to interpret his ideas to the various 
governments, To substitute others for Mon- 
signors Megliia and Jacobini would involve the 
pecersity of adding in their persons two cardi- 
nals to the Sacred College incapable of sup- 
porting him. Where were nuncios end cardi- 
nals fo be fonnd? In the Prelature? But are 
1ot ‘he prelates also creatures of Pius IX? 
lence the inevitable necessity of an iron 
hand, which, destroying traditions, would save 
the Church without considering the intereste 
of any one.”” 


Recognizing the nature of the opposition to 
him [Leo XIIf], he surrounded himself with 
four ecclesiastice, one of whom was his broth- 
er, whom he knew and had’ confidence in. 
Then he set himself to work to remedy evils, 


“Conversing with a cardinal, he manifested 
the desire to settle in an equitable manner the 
question of the (decongecrated) chapel at the 
Quirinal. The cardinal shrugged bis shoul- 
ders and made no reply ; but when he left the 
Pope be warned the other cardinals. They 
held counsel together, and made ready to com- 
bat. any idea of kindlinese. It is enough, if 
His Holicees makes a sign, for the members of 
the Sacred College to come to an instant ur- 
derstanding as to the manner of opposing the 
wishes of their sovereign.” 


Next, a history of the negotiations for the re: 
turn and reconciliation of Padre Curci ts given, 
which will not be new to our readers. After 
he was restored to favor he desired to go 
into a retreat, and it was decided he should go 
to Grotto Ferrata : 


“The ex-Jesuit hed chosen his cell, when 
he was informed that {nfluential persons had 
put pressure on the superior and induced him 
to refuse the hospitality promised. The Holy 
Father, informed of what had occurred and 
highly indignant with the Jesuit Fathers of 
Mondragone—who were the influential persons 
above alluded to—let Padre Curci know that 
in the Vatican there was a place algo for him. 
Padre Curci took up hi« quarters at the Vati- 
can, remained there eight days, had various 
colloquies with His Holiness ; but what passed 
itis not given to us torcyeal, His Holiness 
has summoned by telegraph from Naples 
Padre Poerie,a Jesuit, who, from what ap- 
pears, would be the leader of the fanatical 
party, and has severely admonished him for 
the course he is following and for the language 
he uses with regard to the things of the 
Chureb. Learning how the Jesuits at the 
Church of the Gesu speak in an irreverential 
manner of certein acts of the Holy See, His 
Holiness has called them before bim, and ad- 
monished them that, if they do not show 
greater prudence, he will bave them removed 
irom Rome.”’ 


In conclusion, the article says : 
“It is impossible to describe the war car- 





ried on against the Pope. But what causes him 
the greatest bitterness is the knowledge that 
doubts are felt regarding himself, his princi- 
ples, and the ideas he has many times maai- 
fested, Accomplish impossibilities he cannot ; 
but Italy may be rejoiced at the thought that 
in very act, 98 in every word of the Pontiff’s 
there is the constant, sincere desire that, 
the passions of the defenders of pontifical 
interests becoming calmed, the citizens will, 
with all the means liberty allows, contribiite 
with bim for the universal good.’? 


....The statement has been made that the 
proclamation of the Queen Ranavalona II, of 
Madagascar, freeing the Mozambique slaves, 
has not been carried into execution. But the 
fact seems to be that it bas been executed as 
far as could have been expected. Rev. J. 
Pearse gives the following account of. bis in- 
quirles in one of the outlying provinces, where 
the proclamation was likely to be most disre- 
garded : 

‘‘Nine months have passed away since the 
public reading of the proclamation; and. Fo fat 
as my personal observation goes, the liber'y 
then announced to the Mozambique slaves has 
been generally accepted and is fully enjoyed by 
them. Not to depend, however, on my own 
general observation, since reading Mr. Street’s 
letter, I invited one of the most reepectable of 
the Mozambiques in this town to call upon me 
(he is a member of our church), and the fol- 
lowing are the questions I put to him and his 
replies to them: ‘Are you free?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
‘What made you free?’ ‘The royal preclama- 
tion, made last year.’ ‘Are any of your com- 
panions free? ‘Yes.’ ‘What made them 
free?’ ‘That which made me free.’ ‘Do you 
kvow avy Mozambiques here or round about 
here who are still slaves?’ ‘I do not know one 
adult ; but there are several children born in 
this country, whose parents are dead or not 
known, and who have no tattoo marks upon 
them, as we adults have, and about them the 
the owners dispute and have not given thetn 
up.’ ‘Of all the Mozambiques in Ambaton- 
drazaka, how many do you know who are still 
with their previous owners?’ ‘One woman 


with — and ove woman and her child with 


——.’ ‘Have they been forced into staying 
with their late owners, or is it their own choice 
to stay?’ ‘I do not know, but will inquire.’ 
Having made inquiries, he returned, say- 
ing: ‘They say that it is entirely their own 
choice; and they acknowledge that those with 
whom they are staying have no power what- 
ever over them, either to sell them or to com- 
pel them to work for them.’ 

‘“‘T bave made inquiries of another Mozam- 
bique, and he agsures me that not one who has 
the tattoo marks upon the person (the distin- 
guishing feature of the Mozambiques) is still 
held in slavery here; but, at the same time, he 
corroborates the remarks of the other mane 
that there are children born in Madagascar and 
having no tattoo marks who have not been 
given up by the ownerer.”’ 


--.-Forty years since, says the Monthly 
Record of the Free Church of Scotland, five 
Christian friends—one English, another Dutch, 
an Alsatian, a German, and a Frenchman, from 
different parts of the country—happening to 
meet in Brussels, agreed among themselves to 
found an association, under the title of the 
* Belgian Evangelical Soclety,”’ with the object 
of evangelizing Belgium. At that period the 
country possessed neither resources nor labor- 
ers for such an undertaking, The first funds 
for the purpose were sent from London, to- 
gether with the most encouraging promises, 
and that at a time when the society was not as 
yet organized. An evangelist was procured 
from Switzerland and a second and a third 
from France. A young collier, a convert from 
the Church of Rome, was intrusted, after fit- 
ting iustruction, with the direction of a school. 
Only after four years was it possible to find a 
Be}gian who, having quitted the Roman Church 
and become a sincere follower of the Lord, 
could be employed as acolporteur. In 146 
the first Belgian known since the Reformation 
entered the ministry. 


....The Bible Christians of Canada, a Methb- 
odist body closely resembling the Primitive 
Methodiste, have been holding their 24th 
annual conference at Mitchell. The Rev. J. J. 
Rice was chosen president. The bu-iness of 
the conference, according to the English cus- 
tom, had been prepared by committees. The 
stationing of the preachers is also done by 
committee. It appears from the list of ap- 
pointments that there are 9 districts, each of 
which has a superintendent and secretary, and 
59 stations. Of the 9 districts 2 (the Wiscon- 
sin and the Cleveland) are in the United States. 
The statistical report showed that there are 
7,744 members, a decrease of 49 during the 
year. The church property is valued at $425,- 
000. The missionary secretary reported 38 
ministers and 2,867 members in connection 
with that department and receipts of $18,221. 
Correspondence is kept up with the body in 
England, which is about four times as large 
as the Canada church. 


.... The Congregational Union of Canada at 
its twenty-fifth annual session adopted, by a 
large majority, resolutions declaring ‘‘ that 
this Union regards with grateful satisfaction 
and sympathy the stand which the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales has recent- 
ly felt it to be its duty to take in opposition to 
the aims and tendencies of skepticism and un- 
belief as developed by the Leicester Confer- 


ence; that this Union tenders to the Congre- . 


gational Union of England and Wales its sin- 
cere congratulations, in that it was enabled, 
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with such commanding eloquence and loyalty 
to truth, to maintain the position it took, and 
by 80 overwhelming a majority to vindicate 
itself from the imputation of any sympathy or 
complicity with the rationalistic theology of 
the age.”’ 


..- After two years of untiriog and careful 
search, the successor of the Dalai Lama, the 
Pope of Buddhism, has been discovered and 
crowned. The Grand Lama, who resides at 
Lhasa, Tibet, died two years ago, and it de- 
volved on a Council of Lamas to ascertain on 
whom the spirit of the Dalai had passed and to 
crown him. The sessions of the Council are 
secret and the manner of making a selection 
is shrouded in mystery. The choice, it is 
knowt, bas fallen on a child, as is usually the 
case, who becomes the potent ruler of some 
400,000,000 of people. 


..-Another division has taken place in what 
is known as the remonstrant Presbytery of 
Ireland, which was isolated many years ago, 
on account of the prevalence of Unitarian 
views init. During the recent annual meeting 
a warm discussion took plice over the adop- 
tion of a declaration acknowledging the head- 
ship and kingship of Jesus Christ, resulting in 
the secession of the more liberal or new Ubi- 
tarians, the old party carrying the resolutions, 


-The case in the Queen’s Bench Division, 
in which Mr. Mackonochie sought to set aside 
the decision of Lord Penzance, on the ground 
that the Court in depriving a clergyman of his 
benefice was guilty of an excess of jurisdic- 
tion, occuvied two days. The Lord Chief Jus- 
tice said that, the case being one of the highest 
importance and deserving the greatest consid- 
eration, the Court. thought it better to consult 
the authorities before giving jadgment. 

ST 


THE TELEPHONE AT A DEATH BED. 


WHEN Rev. Dr. E. G Brooks, a late dis- 
tinguished clergyman of Philadelphia, was 
lying near death, his doctor, J. W. White, 
obtained a telephone to divert him in his 
constant agony. On taking the telephone 
to his house, Dr, Brooks was found so weak 
and so distressed in his breathing that the 
physician was reluctant to try it; but the 
sick man insisted on the attempt. The 
wires were arranged between the sick man 
and the dining-room, downstairs. Dr. 
White proceeds: ‘‘ When all was arranged, 
however, to the best of my ability, I 
placed one of the mouth-pieces in his hand 
and told bim I would go down and test it, 
and if the necessary conditions had been 
met he could hear my voice; but that he 
would have to ask some one else to reply, 
as he was too weak to attempt it. Taking 
the moutb-piece at the other end of the 
line, I repeated: ‘The Lord reigneth; let 
the earth rejoice; let the multitude of the 
isles be glad thereof,’ 

“To my utter astonishment, instantly 
came tie response: ‘Clouds and darkness 
are round about him, righteousness and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne.’ 

‘It was the voice of Dr. Brooks, the 
tones clear and distinct, the intonation and 
emphasis perfect. | was amazed. But a 
moment before, I had left him apparently 
too weak and toe much oppressed to speak 
avove a whisper. I was fairly startled. I 
could not be mistaken; but I could hardly 
believe the testimony of my ear. I re- 
peated: ‘O come let us worship and bow 
down; let us kneel before the Lord our 
Maker.’ 

‘*Once more, and as promptly as in a 
church service, the Doctur’s voice re- 
spoaded: ‘For he is our God, and we are 
the people of his pasture and the sheep of 
his band.’ 

‘1 then repeated a verse from that grand 
old hymn of Pierpont: 

“* Not now on Zion’s hight alone 
Thy favored worshiper may Gwell; 
Nor where at sultry noon thy Son 
Sat weary by the patriarch’s well.’ 
And, just as though it had been arranged 
beforehand, as promptly as though a set 
form were being followed, the voice from 
that bed of sickness took up the strain: 
“*From every place below the skies 
The grateful song, the fervent prayer. 
The incense ot the heart may rise 
To Heaven, and tind acceptance there. 

I next quoted the first verse of the 

familiar hymn: 
“*Oh! for a faith that will not shrink, 
Though pressed by every fag— 
That will no: womme on the brink 
Of any earthly woe 
And the Doctor responded, quoting the 
last verse of the same bymn: 
“* Lord, give us such a faith as ody ; 
And then, whate’ er may c 
We'll taste e’en here the hallowed bliss 
Of an eternal home! 

‘I was avxious that the Doctor’s 
strength, which was but wexkness, should 
not be too far taxed, and suggested that he 
had better allow some one else to speak for 
him. But he responded ‘ One thing more, 
and then, in slow, measured, distinct ut- 
terance (tbe tone of triumph unmistakable), 
he repeated the jubilant testimony of 
Paul: ‘The sting of death is sin, and the 
strength of sin isthe law. But thanks be 
to God, who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

‘*A strange and solemn sensation stole 








over me, A few minutes before I had left 
Dr. Brooks ‘sick unto death’; so weak, 
80 oppressed, so distressed; laboring for 
breath; talking in disjointed utterances; 
but recently roused, as I had been told, 
from a sinking spell, which it was feared 
would have been his last. And now, in 
tones as clear, as distinct, as well enunci- 
ated asd ever heard from him in the pul- 
pit when in health, and yet minimized by 
that strange, weird, thrilling, telephonic 
modification—preserving all that is charac- 
teristic in the speech of «n individual and 
at the sume time giving the impression of 
almost infinite distance—came the triumph- 
ant exclamation : ‘Thanks be to God, who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ 

**T could but fancy that, during my 
absence from his bedside, the silver cord 
had been loosed, the golden bow] broken, 
and that the exultant ‘Thanks be to God!’ 
was the outburst of the freed spirit. And 
when I returned to his room and found 
him still in the flesh, 1 felt like one who 
unexpectedly meets him whom he had 
thought dead.” 


—————— 


Dr. PRICE’s Unique Perfumes—Pet Rose, Alista 
Bouquet, and other odors— have a powerful, durable, 
and exquisite fragrance. 


Restful Nights, Days free from Torture 
await the rheumatic sufferer who resorts to Hostet- 
ter’s Stomach Bitters. Tnatthis benignant cordial 
and depurent is a far more reliable remedy than 
colehicum and other poisons used to expel the 
rheumatic virus from the blood is a fact that ex- 
perience has satisfactorily demonstrated. It also 
enjoys the advantage of being—unlike them—per- 
fectly safe. With many persons a certain predis- 
position to rheumatism exists, which renders them 
Mable to its attacks after exposure in wet weather, 
to currents of air, changes of temperature, or to 
cold when the body is hot. Such persons ‘should 
tuke a wireglassor twoof the Bitters as svonas 
porsible after incurring risk from the above causes, 
as this superb protective effectually nullifies the 
hurtful influence. For the functional derange- 
ments which accompany 1:heumatism—such as Colic, 
spasms in the stomach, palouation of the heart, 
imperfect digestion, etc.—the Bitters is also a most 


useful remedy. It is only necessary in obstinate 
cases to use it with persistency. 


EF. FREE. FREE.—No Charge will be 

me r. TOBTASN Cohnratea Venetian Liniment 
does not cure Chronic Rh umatism, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, and Pains in the Chest, Limbs, or Back, 
when applied externally, and Croup, Diarrhoea, Dys- 
eptery, Colic, Sea sickness, etc. intern ane. ar- 
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ublic ured never failed. Sold by the Druggiats, 
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HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. 


This infallible remedy, prepared by Starr H 
bler & Co., Wholesale ruggists, is used b ayapen- 
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SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
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Brooklyn; the great Boston Cathedral Or- 
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every part of the 
country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 
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connected with our art. 
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ten days’ trial, and refund freight if not purchased 
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Five years’ warranty. 
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WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
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CHESTER, PENN. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
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Thorough we aaneee. bie incidentals, and libra- 
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OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the College management. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin Is 
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intellectual advantages. Address Prof. F. B. Rick. 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and 


American School Institute, Estab. 1856, 
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KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
MERIDEN, N. H.. offers unusual facilities for he- 
quiring an education. Before deciding to go else- 
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0. J. CUMMINGS, M. A. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 
Boston, Mass., opens on 24. Send for circular 
to KE. H. BE ENNETT, LL.D 
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Adsense she Principals, Rev. C. V. SPEAK or Rev. 
R. FE. AVERY, for rospectus. 























Massachusetts, Boston, 164 W. Chester Park. 


UNIVERSITY TUITION 


of Young Ladies over Sixteen Years 
of Age, im the Home of E. R. 
Humphreys, M.A., LL.D. 


While Dr. Humphreys continues to prepare afew 
young men as morning pupils for the English and 
American Universities, Mrs. Humphreys and he 
offer a quiet, comfortable home, combined with ny 
lar soll education, to six young ladies who me 
sire cunee to be trained for the Met F- 10R 

EXAMINATIONS.” for G TON” COL- 
L ai Cambridge, or for WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
or r simply to supply deficiencies in thetr earlier ‘education. 

mphreys’s large Apel scabies both in the care 
of her own family and of many resident pup'is here 
andin England, has well qualified her tor forming 
a neo? y home and giving good home-training to 
@, well-disposed airls. 

The system of personal instruction is adapted to the 
wants Of each pupil; so that ladies who hdve made 
considerable progress in their studies and those 
who from tllness or other causes are behind the aver- 
age standard of on aa can easily obtain the in- 
struction they ea ope 

In some of th Tr studies the resident lady-pupils 
recite, if their parents do not object, in class with 
three or four young men preparing for college—an 
= which has thus far worked very satis- 

‘actorily 

They are also a' lowed, with their parents’ approval, 
to attend a moderate number of concerts and other 
refining recreations under Mrs. Humphreys’s care, 
provided their duties are well performed. 

Terms are as Moderate as the limitation of num- 
ber renders possible. For prospectus and references 
address .R. HUOMPHREY®. 

Next session begins Sept. “uth, 1878. 





The Cincinnati Wesleyan Female College.— 
Best advantages for seratare, Tquausges, 
Science Ry: Wood-carving, and sic 

R VID H. MOOKE, D_D., President. 


CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, 


E ° 
une 29th year of this A0ELP na Bay Sehool wil 
Sept. 18th. For circuiars apply to Principals, 
Miss BONNEY and MI88 DILLAYE, 1615 Chestnut St. — 


~ CONNECTICUT, EAST HADDA 
MAPLEWOOD Usig rf MINARY for 
Young Laoies. Estab 1 A thorough 
graduate course. The my location on the Con- 
necticut River. For catalogues — 
Pror. D. 8. BABCOCK. 


Highland Military Academy, Worcester,Mass., 


fite cadets for college, scientific schoo), and business. 
234 year begins Sept. 11. C. B. METCALF, A.M. , Sup. 


Music Lessons for $15.00 at the New 
England Conservatory Music Rail, Bos- 
ton. 7% eminent Professors, 18,000 stu- 
Goute since 1867. For circulars address 


. Tourjee. 














IVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. Schoo! and Home for Boys. See Prospectus 


DWIGHT SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LA#IES, Clinton, Oneida Co.. 
Address REV. BENJAMIN W. DwiGht. 


DEEKSKILL (N.Y.) MILITARY ACA DEM y. 
Seod.for Illustrated Circular for 1878-79 


@PANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
thoroughly taught. ANTONIO RAMOS, 41 Weert 
llth St. between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 


RVE SEMINA 
ye, N.Y. A School for Young Vadigs. Fo For f parsiow- 














ais address 





PICTURES. STATIONERY. ETO. 


95 ARDS, vest, with name, for 6c. in stamps 
) $4 writes: * I know of meres than 8 pincers to 
get cards, one like yours best.” . ©. CANNON, 
Boston, Mass. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E.& A.T. ANTHONY & ce . 591 BROADWAY, 
Metrcpetas. © 
oscopes, Chromos and Frames 
Photographs of “Celebrities Photographic © trans 
encies Convex Glasses, Photograp! ic Mate 
Awarded rst premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 














Leading Seaside Resort of America. 
Opens June 15th, 1878. 


Accommodations fer 1,000 Gucstes 400 
ean View Room 
Rates $3, 3.50. and v day. accordin 
to location a te Heooms ts — 


cial rates for permanent gece. 
Address or apply to 


CHAB. & WARREN LELAND, Jr., 
OCEAN HOTEL, Long Branch. 


SURF HOTEL, FIRE ISL AND BEACG, 
Great reduction tn fare! Through Tickets $1.25; 
Excursion, $2.25. Tfansient board $3 per day, “ 
breezes without sea-sickness. Those afflicted-w 
hay or peach fever, catarrh, or feverand agué ca 
obtain relief. TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN HOTEL. Take 
South, Wail, or Fulton ferries for Flatbush Ave., 
gd A.M. and 3.50 P M.; tomes’ © Slip, 9 A. zs, ee 
M.; d4th Street, 9.15 A and 4.15 P.M 
island Cc ity, qouneeting with trains for Babylon a 
Fire [sland D &. SAMMIBS. Prop’r. 
yy ING HOUSE, New York, Broadway and 
Twelfth St. Kuropean plea. ss? le rooms ‘5c. to 
= 50; double rooms, $1.50 t 
weekly. Restaurant } hdl e 
Proprietor. (Near Stewart's atore and Union Square). 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SOW, Provrietors. 
SECOND SEASON OF THE 


ADELPH! HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
W. H. MCCAFFREY, 


A First-class House, & Riegantly Furnished, 
gree i the Year 
TERMS "REASONABLE, 


Richards House, 


ASBURY PARK,N. J. 

Just built. ew furniture, carpets, bedding 
throughout. Full view of the Ocean. Two minutes’ 
= from the Beach. Bath-houses attached to 
bou saves guests inconvenience and expense. 
Virst-clasa table. sumone and weekly boarders 
cannot do better than addre 

Mra. W. L. RICHARDS. Asbury Park, N. J. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 
COR. ety ZtAce AND STREET, NEAR 
ON SQUARE BROADWAY, 
A. GILSON, Proprietor. 
Late of Tavior & Gilson, of Se. mis. 
Changed to the American Plan. Rates reduced. 
Rooms and Bourd $3.60 per Day. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 


Broadway and llth Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


TRAVEL 


CHEAPEST EXCURSION TO PARIS 


ever offered by COOK, SON & JENKINS. 

















Y. 
Morne. 

















The CITY OF CHESTER, of the Inman line, 
has been engaged for a party of ladies and gentle- 
men for a short vacation trip to Paris and back. 

To occupy only 31 days and to cost only $2309, 
for best accommodations of steamer, first-class 
railways, first-class hotels, carriage drives in Paris, 


visits t» Versailles. Twelve days in Europe, nine- 
teen days on tne ocean for 


TWO HUNDRES DOLLARS, 


Tickets are good to return for ay 
oul facilities for extension on cour to Italy or 
rland at smal! adoitional expense 
nearly fifty ladies and gentlemen are 
booked, we have good berths for several more. 
For particulars apply to 


COWK, SON & JENKINS, 
261 BROADWAY, New York. 


OCEAN STEAMERS. 


CUION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
Leaving Pier 38 N. R., footof King St. 








WYOMING...... +. Tuesday, July 234, at 11 A.m. 
CITY OF NEW YORK..Tuesday, July Mth, at 5 p.m. 
MONTANA..........- Tuesday, August 6th, at 11 A.M. 
WUVADA...2...-0ce- Tuesday, August 13th, at4P.M, 


CABIN PASSAGE (according to state-room), $60 to 
$80; INTERMEDIATE, #40; STEERAGE, $26 
OFFICES No. 29 BROADWAY. 

WILLIAMS & GUION, 








For particulars about ous 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 
Premiums see page 29. 
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NOTICES. 


6” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer et The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 3787. 

¢2” All communications “for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

¢®#” No notice odn be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as 4 
guaranty of good faith. 

i We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

(2 Manuscripts sent t0 THE INDEPENDENT Cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bys stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 

erved. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
New York, July iS8th, 1878. 
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ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


Tue Treaty of Berlin is signed and the 
signatory powers have divided the spoil. 
Russia has got what she at first demanded, 
Bessarabia to the Danube, and a good slice 
of Armenia; Bulgaria, Eastern Roumelia, 
Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, Herzego- 
vina, Bosnia become independent, or semi- 
independent, under Christian governors, 
and have their boundaries rectified; Aus- 
tria gets a bit of land and a protectorate 
besides; Greece is promised a little more 
territory; and, most surprising of all, En- 
gland, which went into the Congress the 
champion of high moral ideas, comes out 
with Cyprus ceded to her and the virtual 
protectorate of Asiatic Turkey, 

The result, for aught we can see, is as 
auspicious as could be expected. War is 
averted, the decent protection of Chris- 
tians in Turkey is assured, and a better 
government of the country under Turkish 
rule seems to be assured. It will be im- 
possible to persuade the British people that 
Beaconsfield has not done well for Great 
Britain and for humanity. He has given 
English diplomacy a prestige and England 
a confessed right of influence in ‘the East, 
which she has never had before. 

It is this English side of the question, 
Turkey as Anglicized, that is of interest 
almost exclusively to us. Great Britain igs 
the most beneficent power on the globe: 
With all her faults, with the just criticisms 
that can be made on her grasping char- 
acter in India or Africa, wherever England 
plants her foot there follow. civilization, 
good government, peace, and plenty. It 
is England that colonized what is now half 
the world that has been wrested from 
barbarism. Nearly all North America, 
Australia, South Africa are the trophies 
of her enterprise. Indiaand Burmah were 
never 80 happy and peaceful as under 
her sway. By whatever means attained, 
England’s predominence in the govern- 
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ment of Turkey is a promise of honest 
government and renewed prosperity. 

The government of Turkey has been the 
most blighting on the surface of the earth. 
In ancient times Asiatic Turkey teemed to 
overflowing with a rich population. Wide 
wastes are traversed with danger of life by 
the traveler which astonish him with the 
frequent ruins of old marts of trade, 
wealthy cities, whose marble colonnades 
and baths and theaters are haunted now only 
by wild hyenas or wilder Bedouin. This 
broad land, rich in sacred and classic asso- 
ciations, waits only settled, honest govern- 
ment again to flourish as of old. The fairest 
portions of the earth, the very Garden of 

iden, wait only such a government as 
England could give them. 

Cyprus, the most beautiful island of the 
Mediterranean, lies but fifty miles from 
the coast of Syria and Asia Minor, and but 
a hundred and fifty from the mouth of the 
Nile. . It commands both Turkey and 
Egypt. It passes fully under English con- 
trol and will speedily be regenerated. 
From the Syrian coast it is but a hundred 
miles to the Euphrates River, down the 
valley of which a railroad will now be 
speedily built to the Persian Gulf, opening 
to commerce the territory, now almost 
waste, which at one time was the seat of 
the mightiest monarchy onthe earth. The 
Turkish government, if its treaty with 
England is correctly understood, will 
yield to England a direct responsibility for 
the government of the Turkish provinces 
and perfect religious equality will be 
guaranteed. Our missions in Turkey, 
which have been thought to be endangered 
by the prospect of Russian control, will 
receive from England all the protection 
tbey can desire. Even in the new govern- 
ments of European Turkey the greatest 
care has been taken to assure full religious 
liberty, and the progress of these new na- 
tionalities in education and civilization is 
likely to be rapid. The outlook appears 
to be bright; and, although we could have 
wished Bulgaria to have been less limited 
terrilorially, the result of the war cannot 
but be most favorable, upon the whole. 
We have before said that Russia was get- 
ting substantially all she wanted from the 
Congress, notwithstanding the promises of 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury; but the treaty 
between England and Turkey has more 
than restored England’s prestige, and it 
must be regarded as most beneficent in its 
promise ef good. She has undertaken a 
vast responsibility; but she has met heavier 
responsibilities heretofore, and is able in 
this to prove her just title to being the ben- 
efactor of the world. 

Se 


RATS. 





A rat isa mischievous predacious an- 
imal. We detest him, The way we treat 
him is this. We prepare a wire cage, attach 
to the door a spring, put some cheese in- 
side the cage, entice in the vermin to eat 
the bait, have him loosen the spring, which 
shuts the door and holds him prisoner. We 
then take the cage with the rat out of 
doors, and let him out, where a terrier in- 
stantly catches and dispatches him. Thus 
we kill rats. 

But it is a deception and alie. Yes, we 
know it; but the rat isa depredator and 
has no rights. We are willing to deceive 
him. By all the language that he can un- 
derstand we do lie to him. We tell him 
the cheese is good. We assure him he 
can safely eat it. We show him that the 
door is wide open, and that he can escape 
at any instant. We see him cautiously ap- 
proach, and smell of the wire. We tell 
him there is no danger, that wire will not 
hurt him, and that there is nobody around; 
and we entreat him to take a bite. He be- 
believes our lie; he trusts us; and he is 
caught. Then we glory over him. We 
call him a thief. We hand him over to the 
executioner, ‘‘Gyp,”*and are glad to see 
him die, the victim of misplaced confi- 
dence. 

Do we feel any compunctions that we 
have lied to the villainous brute? None 
whatever. He must be exterminated, and 
lying is none too bad for him. We will 
deceive him, entrap him, exterminate him 
when and how we can. 

Rats—one of them was called Madame 
The rat-catcher’s name was An- 





thony Comstock. The more traps he sets 
for vile men and vile women the better we 
shall like it. But he lies to them? says he 
has a friend, etc., and offers money, and 
buys their wares, and deceives them? We 
are glad of it. Help him to get good traps, 
and good bait, and let us see if he cannot 
make the vermin scarce. * 





THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


Tue letter of Attorney-General Devens 
to the Secretary of the Navy in regard to 
the proper construction of the Eight-Hour 
Law, enacted by Congress June 28th, 1868, 
turns out to be just the reverse of what it 
was at first reported to be. The circular 
issued by the Secretary of the Navy de- 
clared that ‘‘ the department will contract 
for the labor of mechanics, foremen, lead- 
ing men, and laborers on the basis of eight 
hours a day; but that all workmen electing 
to work ten hours a day will receive propor- 
tionate increase of their wages.” The ques- 
tion which the Attorney-General answers is 
whether the proposition contained in the 
circular is consistent ‘‘with the meaning 
and intent” of the law; and this question 
he answers in the affirmative, and not in 
the negative, as was at first reported. 

What the law says is that ‘‘eight hours 
shall constitute a day’s work for all labor- 
ers, workmen, and mechanics who may be 
employed by or on behalf of the Govern- 
ernment of the United States.” It so hap- 
pens that the Supreme Court of the United 
States in The United States vs. Martin, 
4 Otto, 400, had occasion to interpret this 
law. We quote as follows from the lan- 
guage of the Court: 

“This was a direction by Congress to 
the officers and agents of the United 
States, establishing the principle to be ob- 
served in the labor of those engaged in its 
service. It prescribed the length of time 
which should amount to a day’s work, 
when no special agreement was made upon 
the subject. There are several things 
which the act does not regulate, which it 
may be worth while to notice. First, it 
does not establish the price to be paid for 
aday’s work. . . . It does not specify 
any sum which shall be paid for the labor 
of eight hours, nor that the price shall be 
more when the hours are greater, or less 
when the hours are fewer. It is silent as 
to everything except the direction to its 
officers that eight hours shall constitute a 
day’s work foralaborer. Second, the statute 
does not provide that the employer and the 
laborer may not agree with each other as 
to what time shall constitute a day’s work. 
There are some branches of labor, con- 
nected with furnaces, foundries, steam or 
gas-works, where the labor and the exposure 
of eight hours a day would soon exhaust 
the strength of the laborer and render him 
permanently an invalid. The government 
officer is not prohibited from kuowing these 
facts, nor from agreeing, when it is proper, 
that a less number of hours than eight 
shall be accepted as a day’s work. Nor 
does the statute intend that, where out-of- 
door labor in the long days of summer may 
be offered for twelve hours at an uniform 
price, the officer may not contract with a 
consenting laborer. We are of the 
opinion, therefore, that contracts fixing or 
giving a different length of time as the 
day’s work are legal and binding upon the 
parties making them,” 

The law, according to this construction, 
really amounts to nothing; and this we 
suspect was the intention of Congress in 
passing it. It was passed in June, 1868, 
and the next fall the Presidential election 
was to occur. It seemed to the Republic- 
ans who were in power in both houses of 
Congress a good stroke of policy to make a 
bid for the workingmen’s votes by passing 
an eight-hour law. Who drew the law we 
do not know; yet it is perfectly obvious 
that he meant to avoid an express state- 
ment of the doctrine that ten hours’ pay 
shall be given for eight hours’ work, and 
at the same time meant not expressly to 
disaffirm this doctrine, and thus spoil the 
political effect sought by the law. An 
adroit way of doing this was simply to de- 
clare what number of hours shall consti- 
tute a day’s work, and leave all else to be 
determined by construction. There is no 
doubt that the construction given by the 
Supreme Court is not the one that the 
workingmen want. What they want, and 
what they probably understood the law to 
mean, is that they were to work only 
eight hours and be paid the same wages as 
if they worked ten hours. A reduction in 
the time of labor, but not in the pay, is 
their theory; and this, as the Supreme 
Court says, is not in the law. There is 
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nothing in the statute that fixes the rate of 
wages for a day’s work, or that prevents 
the Government from paying a higher rate 
for ten hours than for eight, or that forbids 
a special contract between the Government 
and the laborer as to the number of hours 
that for him shall constitute a day’s work, 
whether it be more or less than eight 
hours. 

The Secretary of the Navy proposes to 
contract for labor ‘‘on the basis of eight 
hours a day” with all persons who wish to 
contract upon that basis, and to pay the 
rate of wages agreed upon; and this he has 
a right to do under the law. He proposes 
further that all workmen who choose to 
work ten hours a day, instead of eight, 
shall receive a proportionate increase of 
their wages; and this, as the Supreme 
Court says, he has a perfect right to do. 
The labor of ten hours is worth more than 
that of eight; and this, supposing the labor 
to beof the same kind, is the best of all 
reasons why the rate of wages should be 
different in the two cases. Nothing can be 
economicably or practically more stupid 
than the theory of paying the same rate of 
wages for unequal periods of the same 
kind of labor, or that of reducing the time 
of the labor without reducing the rate of 
wages. 





SOUND VIEWS ON FINANCE. 


WE last week published in full the ad- 
mirable speech of the Hon. Hugh McCul- 
loch, on “Finance and Business,” de- 
livered at the Woodstock Celebration, with 
an editorial comment upon that part which 
relates to the Jabor question. Finance 
was, however, the main topic of the ad- 
dress; and to some of the views of Mr. 
McCulloch we now desire briefly to recur, 
If there is a man in this country qualitied 
to speak practically and intelligently on 
this subject, that man is the Hon. Hugh 
McCulloch. Being himself an experienced 
banker, and withal a careful and critical 
student of economical questions for years, 
he knows, as many men do not, whereof 
he speaks, and is able to give sound rea- 
sons for his opinions. 

The starting point of his address is the 
fact that United States legal-tender notes 
were originally issued not as the permanent 
currency of the country, but asa tempo- 
rary expedient, justified only by the terri- 
ble emergencies of war. The necessities 
of the Government, and not those of the 
people in their ordinary business transac- 
tions, demanded the issue. The inference 
which he draws from this fact is that just 
as soon as the war was ended considera 
tions of both duty and good policy dic- 
tated that the Government should immedi- 
ately enter upon the work of retiring the 
greenbacks as rapidly as could be done 
‘‘without prejudice to industrial inter- 
ests.”” Accordingly, when he took charge 
of the Treasury Department, he recom- 
mended Congress to give him the r equisite 
authority for this purpose; and under the 
authority which was given he actually re- 
tired in fourteen months about $48,000,- 
000 of these notes, without the slightest 
detriment to the business of the country. 
If the process had been continued ‘‘ the 
causes which produced the crisis of 1873 
would not have existed,” and ‘‘a green- 
back party would never have been heard 
of.” Such is the view of Mr. McCulloch 
on the primary question which precedes 
and underlies all the others. Congress 
grievously blundered when, in 1863, it 
withdrew the right to fund legal-tender 
notes into six-per-cent. five-twenty bonds 
and blundered again when, in 1868, it 
stopped the process of their retirement. 

As to the currency that, on the whole, 
will best meet the wants of the people, Mr 
McCulloch belongs to the old and well- 
tried school of financiers who believe that 
gold and silver should be the only money 
in the strict sense, and that a paper circu- 
lation, issued by banks and convertible at 
the option of the holder into real money, 
is the wisest and best form of such a cur- 
rency. He expresses the opinion that the 
national bank system ‘‘is the best system 
for the public which is now in existence.” 
As to the supply of a paper circulation by 
direct issues of the Government, which is 
the greenback theory, he forcibly says: 
‘No political party has ever been wise 
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with the power of supplying the country 
with money through the agency of the 
printing-press.” ‘‘This experiment,” as 
he says, ‘‘ has frequently been resorted to 
by embarrassed or bankrupt governments; 
and the result has always been disastrous 
—disastrous to the governments and espe- 
cially to the people.” These statements 
are in perfect accordance with history; 
and, hence, in this country ‘‘ there will be 
no stability in trade, no safe foundation 
for business men to build upon, until the 
Government ceases to be a banker.” This 
will not and cannot occur, whether under 
specie payment or without it, until the 
greenbacks are out of the way. Then the 
money of commerce will take their place; 
then the Government will confine itself to 
the coinage function; and then the supply 
of money will regulate itself, under the 
general laws of trade, thus superseding the 
arbitrary legislation of Congress. 
Weconcur with the views of ex-Secretary 
McCulloch on these vital questions. They 
are in kind the views which have been re- 
peatedly expressed in the editorial columns 
of THE INDEPENDENT. We have no 
doubt that the sober sense of the country 
will in the end adopt them ; and the only 
question is whether the people shall do so 
now, in view of the experience of the past, 
or wait till they discover the wisdom of so 
doing by still further experience. We be- 
lieve that the past is quite enough, and that 
the best way is to take the direct and short 
road to a result which is entirely pract%pa- 
ble and which rests on the solid founda- 


tion of the world’s best wisdom for ages, 
LL 


REPUDIATION IN ARKANSAS. 


A FEW years ago the legislature of Ar- 
kansas, us was supposed by the legislature 
itsclf and by everybody else, passed a law 
authorizing the issue of state bonds to the 
amount of three millions of dollars, the 
proceeds from the sale of which were to be 
applied to the construction of levees. The 
bonds were accordingly issued with all the 
proper formalities of law and sold in the 
open market to /ona-fide purchasers, and 
the proceeds were used as it was supposed 
the law directed. The funds received were 
not stolen or squandered by carpet-baggers; 
but honestly applied to works of great pub- 
lic utility to the state. The bonds were 
sold in good faith and bought in good 
faith; and everything pertaining to the 
whole transuction was supposed to be 
stamped and was intended to be stamped 
with all the necessary insignia and marks 
of constitutional validity. There was no 
trickery of any sort intended, and there is 
no pretense that such was the fact. 

There is, however, a provision in the 
constitution of Arkansas which requires 
that each house of the legislature sball 
keep a journal of its proceedings; and also 
another provision which declares that ‘‘on 
the final passage of all bills the vote shall 
be taken by yeas and nays and entered on 
the journal.” These rules are undoubted- 
ly important, and they should always be 
complied with. They are in the constitu- 
tion of the state, and this is a sufficient 
reason for their observance. The journal 
of one of the houses of the legislature that 
passed the act authorizing the issue of the 
levee bonds fails to show, probably by a 
purely clerical omission, the negative votes 
against this act; and on the ground of this 
failure, unknown at the time of the act 
and unknown at the time af the issue, the 
question has been raised in Arkansas 
whether the bonds issued under the act 
possess any legal validity. This question 
finally reached the supreme court of the 
state; and the decision of that court, re- 
cently rendered, is that the bonds are ab- 
solytely worthless in the hands of their 
holders, and that they are not bonds of the 
State of Arkansas at all, but mere pieces 
of paper, without legal character or valid- 
ity. The ground of the decision is the 
failure of the journal of one of the houses 
of the legislature to show the negative 
votes against the bill which authorized the 
issue of the bonds. This failure the court 
holds to be absolutely fatal to the act. 

Now, we will not undertake to settle the 
purely technical question whether the 
court in this respect is right or wrong. 
One thing is clear, and that is enough for 
our purpose. If the people of the State of 
Arkansas, as represented in their state gov- 
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ernment, avail themselves of this decision to 
repudiate these bonds and refuse to pay 
them, then the people of that state, as thus 
represented, are no better than a set of 
robbers. The purchasers of the bonds had 
every reason for assuming that they were 
authorized by an act of the legislature, and 
that they were issued in conformity with 
this act. Both of these facts appeared on 
their face, and the executive government 
of the state was cognizant thereof, and, in- 
deed stamped the facts upon the bonds. The 
state got the money from the purchasers, 
and spent it for public purposes. The ob- 
jectiun to the validity of the bonds is pure- 
ly technical and trivial. »The case is pal- 
Pybly one of those in which the maxim 
that the law takes no notice of minor omis- 
sions reasonably applies; and on this 
ground the court might very properly have 
made the opposite decision. 

It is, however, a matter of no conse- 
quence in this case whether the objection 
of the court is well taken or not. No honor- 
able people, no honest people, no people not 
double-dyed in knavery and not lost to all 
sense of character and right will crawl 
through such a small hole and attempt by 
such a plea to evade the just payment of 
their debts. No one would hesitate a 
moment in pronouncing such an act in 
private life to be the grossest villainy, It 
is no better asthe act of a state. It is worse, 
since a whole people share in it, and every 
member of the community who does not 
set his face against it is a guilty participant. 
If the State of Arkansas treats these bonds 
as invalid and declines to pay them, then 
it ought, in consistency with its own char- 
acter and principles, to repeal all its laws 
against fraud, stealing, and robbery. The 
supposition makes the state a thief and a 
robber on a huge scale. 


Editorial Notes. 


McCLINTOCK AND StRONG’s * Cyclopedia”’ 
bas this sentence about somebody’s theology 
(Vol. VII, p. 869): ‘*His whole system proves 
that he failed to recognize the difference 
between morality and true evangelical holl- 
ness.”” We do protest against such sentences 
with allour strength. They are the very fount- 
ain of our modern type of piety. Thelakes of 
Switzerlarfd and every hole where pious de- 
faulters can find refuge are stuffed with Chris- 
tians who have been fed on such sentences. 
What fs morality? It is either a pretense and 
a lie, and, therefore, of all conceivable things 
one of the most immoral, or else it is a loving 
God with all our mind and might, and loving 
our neighboras ourself. Aud what is evangelic 
holiness? It is and by any possibility can 
only be precisely the same thing. The book 
does not help the difficulty when it comes to 
explain. ‘They moreover confounded moral- 
ity with evangelical holiness. A power to 
perform outward duties which belong to the 
sphere of morality is not to be confounded 
with a power to perform the duties which 
belong to the sphere of evangelical holiness.” 
Here is the wretched implication that perform- 
ing outward duties is morality, and that the 
real duties of a man’s conscience and the real 
duties of a Christian profession are not identi- 
cally the same, and that all that the Holy Ghost 
does when he regenerates is not to awaken a 
man’s conscience and stir him to exactly that 
moral life which an awakened conscience sces 
and chooses, under the circumstances, as 
its best morality. If morality means some- 
thing bad, we ought to change it and give it 
another word. If it means, with only circum- 
stantial differences of place, holiness, virtue, 
moral excellence, integrity, rectitude of char- 
acter, or that unitary moral good which is the 
kernel of all these, in God’s name let us say 
so, for there is nothing so awfully grave as the 
way in which Satan has made this difference 
of the ‘‘Cyclopedia’’ appear—viz, the differ- 
ence between ‘‘ morality and evangelical holl- 
nese.”? 











Ir is not very long ago that the Orthodox 
papers refused to see any Christianity among 
the Universalists. As a sign of the change 
coming over them, we notice the currency they 
are giving to a very beautiful account of the 
last moments of the distinguished Universalist 
minister of Philadelphia, Dr. E. G. Brooks 
(we see it last in The Vermont Chronicle), 
whose physician obtained a telephone to 
divert him in his constant agony. The 
story of his use of the telephone to repeat 
the words of Scripture, when he had prevously 
been too much oppressed to speak above a 
whisper, is very touching. Just roused from a 
sinking spell, which it was feared would be his 
last, he held the instrument to his mouth and, 
when the doctor would have him desist, he 





said “One thing more,” and then, in a tone of 
triumph unmistakable, though the voice was 
heard at the other end of the circuit, weird as 
that of a disembodied spirit: ‘‘The sting of 
death is sin and the strength of sin is the law. 
But thanks be to God, who giveth us the vic- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ.”? This 
saint, whose death-bed is thus used as an ex- 
ample of triumph by our Orthodox contempo- 
raries, was worthy of being recognized as a 
brother Christian by other Christian ministers 
of Philadelphia. This we may say: that not 
one of them iv his life ever wrote a book so 
full of faithful admonition, so useful to the 
mivistry of whatever denomination, as was 
Dr. Brooks’s ‘‘ Our New Departure’’; and, now 
that he has found the time of his departure so 
blessed, we are pleased to see the late recogni- 
tion of his Christian graces. 

THe Central Christian Advocate has a very 

sensible editorial discussion of the subject of 
‘*Methodist Infallibility,’’ introduced by us. 
It explains thaf the clause “excepting the first 
article’? was not originally in the paragraph 
from which we quoted.‘‘ At the first,” it says, 
“it required the joint recommendation of all 
the annual conferences and two-thirds of the 
General Conference to suspend or alter any one 
of the Restrictive Rules. But in 1882 the Gen- 
eral Conference, it baving been recommended 
by the annual conferences, changed the rule, so 
that, instead of ‘all the aunual conferences,’ it 
now reads ‘ three-fourths of all the members of 
allthe annual conferences,’ and at the same 
time the clause ‘excepting the first rule’ was 
inserted.” 
The change, it thinks, ‘‘was made in haste, 
without a proper consideration of the conse- 
quences.’’ It has no special fondness for the 
Articles of Religion, and wonders that Mr. 
Wesley did not reduce them more than he did. 
It suggests how the restriction might be re- 
moved, and thinks it would be wise if it should 
be done independently of any doctrinal dis- 
cussions. It says well : 

“ We ought to profit by the example he set 
us in hia treatment of the ‘Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles,’ and not be afraid to cast away at the 
proper time the scaffolding that has served its 
purpose, but can render no further service. 
Methodism is not a cast-iron theology ; but is 
as plastic to-day as it was a hundred years ago, 
Its chief aim is now, as we trust it always will 
be, to spread vital religion everywhere.”’ 





WE are glad to see that the Tunkers resist 
the efforts of some of their own number to 
have them refuse fraternal recognition of 
other brethren. The question is now and then 
raised whether it is allowable to invite a Chris- 
tian of another body who is visiting any of 
their families to ask the blessing at their tables 
or to take part in family worship. As The 
Primitive Christian explains, tbe rule of the 
Church clearly allows this recognition. The 
decision of the Aunual Council of 1876 is in 
these words: 

“While we would not, under all cireum- 
stances, think it wrong to extend the liberty 
above alluded to, we think the brethren should 
be careful in granting such liberty. The char- 
acter of our guests and the attendant cir- 
cumstances should govern iu such cases.’”’ 
This is in harmony with other decisions of the 
Annual Council, according to which it is vot 
forbidden to allow a preacher of another de- 
nomination to preach a funeral sermon in the 
house of one of the brethren. Itis pleasant to 
notice this extent of liberality. 





We do not undertake to tell all the Prest- 
dent’s reasons for removing Collector Arthur 
and Naval Officer Cornell ; but we are not at 
all inclined to find fault with him. It is 
true that no public charges have been made 
agaivst Collector Arthur and that he has con- 
ducted the business of his office in a way quite 
as acceptable to the business men of the city 
as has any of his predecessors. As for Mr, 
Cornell, however, we think the President would 
not have made a mistake if he had promptly 
removed him when he defiled the order about 
officeholders. Although Mr. Arthur has out- 
wardly submitted to that order, he has*yet run 
the Custom House too much as a political ma- 
chine in the interest of asenator, and has 
not seemed to enter heartily into the 
reductions and reforms proposed since 
the sitting of the Jay Commission. The 
removals ordered have rather been resisted 
on personal grounds, and we presumé that 
Secretary Sherman has felt that he would pre- 
fer a collector who would be interested to re- 
duce expenses as much as possible. Such a 
man Collector Merritt is likely to prove. He 
is one who personally attends to everything, 
is on hand early and late, and keeps every- 
thing well in hand. We hear of Custom House 
employés saying: ‘‘ Now we will have to work 
full time.’”’? On the political bearing of the 
change we do not need to speak. Mr. Merritt 
will not concern himself with politice, nor ask 
his officers to do so; and this will be an im- 
provement. Mr. Merritt and Mr. Burt are sim- 
ply appointed by the President to fill vacancies 
until the next session of the Senate, when he 
will have to offer his nominations for approval 
within sixty days. If the Senate should refuse 
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to confirm the nominations, Mesers. Arthur 
and Cornell, unless they should decline to do 
80, or their term should have expired, would 
Tesume their places. 


THE enmity of the leaders of the so- 
called labor party tothe higher education is 
amusivg. One of them says, in The American 
Socialist: ‘‘We want no hobby-borse riders, 
fellows prancing about on classic Pegasses, led 
by gray-beards in Geneva caps and gowns, and 
with hearts as dry as the musty tomes tuey 
pore over,” And Justus Schwab speaks his 
mind with no reserve: 

‘«The days are past when the establishments 
of learoing turned out the clever men. We 
have no longer any belief in them. We know 
that Yale, Harvard, Princeton, ete. turn ont a 
vast number of fools; and we may as well 
have unlearned fools, if we are to be guidea by 
them, since the fool is a foolif Nature has 
made him one. We do not require any faculty 
or establishment to manufacture him into a 
learned fool, at a great expense to the com- 
munity. 

‘*The time is past when the Doctors of Divin- 
ity, Doctors of Laws, Doctors of Medicine, or 
Doctors of Deyiltry of any kind: hold sway 
over the minds of the people. We know 
that colleges and so-called institutions of learn- 
ing represent nothing but the dusty contents 
of musty parchmeocts; and because a parch- 
ment is fouud written by the hand of some oid 
fool of two thousand years ayo, we must go 
into ecstasies over it, and run mad, as they do, 
because it is old, ana for no other reason,”’ 


Nevertheless, education is not getting decrepit. 

THE manner in which the Potter Committee 
have treated Secretary Sherman can leave no 
doubt, among candid and impartial people, 
that the simple ascertainment of truth is vot 
the object of the investigation at all. Mr, 
Potter, in the preamble of the resolution which 
provided for the appointment of the Commit- 
tee, brought a very serious charye against the 
Secretary in respect to the election in East and 
West Feliciana ; and, although no reliable evi- 
dence has yet been furnished Lo prove the charge, 
the Committee have hitherto declined to per- 
wit Secretury Sherman to show that the charge 
is fulse, by showing that in the two Felicianas 
there was a large amount of Democratic in- 
timidation and violence, and that in this 
respect the protests of Anderson and Webber, 
made to the Returning Board, told the truth. 
Such testimony is not pertinent, although it 
was entirely pertinent for E. L. Webber, the 
brother of the dead Webber, the other day to 
teatify that there was no intimidation or vio- 
lence; but that the election in both parishes 
was peaceful and orderly. Mr. Sberman, in 
hisletter of the 8thinst. to Mr. Potter, pro- 
tests against this injustice to himself and the 
truth, and demands that the Committee shall 
give him a fair opportunity to show the facis. 
His demand is a just one, and if the Commit- 
tee were not a one-sided, partisan concern it 
would be complied with without a moment’s 
hesitation, 


THe Republicans of Alabama held a state 
convention on the fourth of the present month, 
adopted a platform setting forth their princi- 
ples, decided to make no nomination for state 
officers, and issued au address to all the Re- 
publicans of the state and the country in ex- 
planation of this course. The substance of 
the explanation is that, although the Republic- 
ans really have the majority of the voters in 
the state, the Democrats, having by fraud and 
violence obtained the control of all brauches 
of the state government and baving the 
whole election machinery in their hands, have 
rendered it practically impossible for Republic- 
ans, consisting for the most part of colored 
voters, to exercise their rights. ‘Lhe struggle 
on the part of the latter would be fruitless, 
and, hence, they conclude not to make it. The 
election for state officers occurs in August, 
and for members of the House of Represent- 
atives in November ; and, hence, the two elec- 
tions being held at different times—an atrange- 
ment which the Democrats, have made—the 
provisions of the Federal election law for the 
protection of the elective franchise have no 
application to the August election, which, be- 
ing confined simply to state officers, does not 
come within the terms of the law. This is 
indeed, a sad state of things. 1t discloses the 
spirit and temper of the White Democracy of 
Alabama, aud to a very Jarge cxtent of the 
entire South. There is no doubt that South 
Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, Alabama, and 


“Mississippi would give a decided Republican 


majority, provided the letter and purpose of 
the Fifteenth Amendment were not iguored 
and set aside by Democratic trickery and 
wrovg. The issue as to colored suffrage should 
never be considered as settled until these 
wrongs are corrected. 

THE Arkansas Democrats at their late conven- 
tion embodied in their twenty-two declarations 
of party sentiment all the financial heresies of 
the Greenback and Labor parties of the day. 
They are in favor of mmking United States 
notes a legal tender for all debts, when the 
terms of the con ract are not expressly to the 
contrary. They would have customs dues and 
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the Interest on the public debt paid in these 
notes. They are opposed to national banks, 
and would retire all their notes, and substitute 
therefor greenbacks, to be issued by the Gov- 
ernment from time to time, according to the 
wants of trade. They believe that the bonds 
of the United States ought to be taxed, in com- 
mon with all other property, though the bigh- 
est tribunal in the land has ssid half a dozen 
times that these bonds are vot taxable by state 
authority. They favor the free and unlimited 
coinage of the 41244-grain silver dollar, as a 
legal tender for the payment of all debts, public 
and private, though it is to-day worth less than 
ninety cents on the dollar, as compared with 
gold. And the abomioable Resumption Act 
they would repeal without any ceremony. We 
are curious to see how Eastern Democrats will 
affiliate with Democrats of the Arkansas school 
and generally of the Western and Southern 
states.. To do so, they must eat their own 
words ozen times told. They must sound 
retreat from ali their previously 
Sncial doctrines, and go over, body 
#0 the creed of the Greenbackere. 
; this? We should not be at all 
they did, since modern Democracy 
wn itself to be a very flexible concern. 







THE last number of the North American Re- 
view contains an article from the pen of Mr. 
Francis Parkman, entitled “The Failure of 
Universal Suffrage,” in which he forcibly 
states the evils in thie country that have grown 
out of the extent to which the right of voting 
has been carried. The picture of facts which 
he draws is for the most part true, especially 
in large cities, where foreign-born persons 
chiefly reside; yet the term ‘“ failure”’ is too 
strong a word to characterize the facts. The 
truth is that ‘“‘ universal suffrage’’ has not 
failed and become a political bankrupt in this 
country. In spite of all its evils and notwith- 
standing them, it has proved «a brilliant suc- 
cess, and, on the whole, given and sustained 
governmental institutions of which nobody 
need be ashamed, Nor is there any prospect 
that “‘ universal suffrage ’’ will prove a failure 
in the future. We entirely agree with Mr. 
Parkman that suftrage is not a natural right, 
bat rather a franchise to be exercised under the 
geveral law of what is most expedient ; yet he 
looks too exclusively upon a single side of the 
suffrage question to see the whole truth, 
There is no prospect that the people who have 
the voting right will vote to dispossess them- 
selves of it, and thus restrict the right; und, 
hence, the practical question to be dealt with 
is one that relates to the purification of the 
ballot. And here the great remedy for existing 
evils is a widely diffused system of popular edu- 
cation, Put brains into the ballot, and it will 
take care of the country. 


...‘* Perhaps for reasons sweetly their 
own,” eays The Church Advocate, ‘* many pro- 
fessors of religion reifuee to ackvowledge the 
authority of Chr st in the ordinance of feet- 
washing.”’ ‘‘ It requires,’’ it adds, ‘‘ the agility 
of a theological acrobat’ to escape tbe duty 
of literally washing the dieciples’ feet. “ Corist 
emphatically declares that we ‘ ought to wash 
one another’s feet.’’’ To seeinfant baptism in 
the Bible and to refuse to tee feet-washing 
** betrays a degree of obliquity anything but 
iuspiring in our estimate of human character."’ 
That is the way the literalist treats the Scrip- 
tures, insisting on its letter, rather than its 
spirit. Grant for the moment that Christ did 
mean to institute this ordinance and left the 
command. Did he not also leave the command 
** Judge not, that ye be not judged”? And 
which is the worst, to neglect the feet-wasbing 
or to charge moral obliquity on those who 
neglect it? 

...- LO THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In my letter published in your iseue of this 
week there is a small typographical mistake, 
that is very misleading. Will you please, there- 
fore, alluw of its correction? ‘ Ante bellum,”’ 
below the middle of the second column, should 
read ‘‘inter-bellum,”” Reference was had to 
the condition of a rebellious state during the 
war, when it was without autonomy. As the 
proper relation a state should be reduced to, 
which in its constitution presumes to declare 
iteelf so independent of the National Govern- 
ment as to define treason to consist solely in 
making war against itself, or in giving aid and 
comfort to its enemies, such states should not 
evjoy their antebellum liberty, but be relegated 
to their inter-bellum vassalage. 

Truly yours, 
GILBERT HAVEN, 
LYNCHBURG, VA., July 12th, 1878. 


..-.The Catholic journalists propose to hold 
a convention on the ninth of September next, 
and The Tablet exclaims: 

**Ohb! that our glorious father, Pius IX, of 
blessed memory, who was so interested in 
Catholi journalism, had only lived to see such 
& gathering in a country tnat was everso much 
in his thoughts. He would beyond doubt 
have sent his apostolic blessing, and in return 
received with a holv exultation of soul, as the 
successor of the Fisherman, the ect of pro- 

ound homage from an assembly of go many 
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fervent and devoted intellects. This were an 
idea wortby of the great Pius himself, and it 
must certainly have originated in the mind of 
some one deeply imbued with the spirit of his 
régime.” 

Ob, yes! But—but, why would not a benedic- 
tion from Leo XIII do as well? And what is 
the matter with ‘‘ tbe spirit of bis régime’ ¢ 


....It may be that indignation can do no 
good ; but it isa satisfaction to express indig- 
nation that the French Catholic mayor of Mov- 
treal has got the victory in the matter of the 
Orange procession. We do not understand the 
law point said to be involved, and which was 
stretcbed against the procession ; but it would 
appear as if there were in Montreal a discrim- 
ination against the Protestant parade. While 
we think that it is extremely foolish to import 
to America the bi-torics! rivalries and national 
jealousies of Europe, it yet seems clear that no 
party hasa right to submit* to anything less 
than absolute equality. To maintain equal 
rights were worth a good many lives. 

.... We have not quite made up our mind yet 
to give {0 our adhesion tothe resolution an- 
nounced as to be offered by Mrs. Buros at the 
meeting of the Spelling Reform Association, 
which will be beld to-day. Itreads as follows, 
aod we hope we shall soon dare to give our 
practical adhesion to it : 

“ Wheraz, Within the memory ov the pre- 
zent jenerashon the superfidus Jeter k haz 
bin dropt from such wurdz az ‘ mfizic,’ * pub- 
lic,’ ets., and the letter « from ‘ favor,’ 
‘honor,’ ets.; 

* Hezolud, That authorz and the Pres jen- 
eraly ar heerby ernestly so'isited tu further aid 
the cauz ov Speling Reform by riting and 
printing the wurdz ‘hav,’ ‘giv,’ and ‘liv,’ 
without the silent ¢.”’ 

.-.-Once a year the Maseachusetts ministers 
of the Congregational and Unitarian bodies 
meet in convention to bear a sermon preached 
before a society which has an ancient fund to 
help the needy families of ministers. Dr. 
Webb’s sermon this year was theological 
enough. He took pains to argue strongly in 
defense of the Orthodox way of looking at 
things, as against the Unitarian; and Zhe Chris- 
tian Register 1s generous enough to print the 
sermon as a specimen of how an Orthodox 
minister would talk to Unitarians when he can 
getachance. We wonder if The Congregation- 
alist would return the compliment, 

...- Seldom has there been a more vigorous 


fight over a minister than that between the 
Madison-avenue Reformed Church, of this city, 


‘and the First Church in Springfield, Mass., for 


the pastoral services of the Rev. Edward A. 
Reed. Mr. Reed has been for seven years of 
his ministry the pastor of the First Church in 
Springfield, which has very rapidly increased in 
membership, so that it now is the largest in 
New England. It was most unwillingly that 
the church or the council consented to his 
withdrawal. The Madison-avenue Church may 
be congratulated in securing so excellent a 
pastor. 

.... The governor of Iowa has issued a proc- 
lamation directing the officers of law to use 
the utmost vigilance in protecting citizens 
and their property against depredations and 
destruction by tramps, even with the aid of 
the military, if necessary. Numerous threats 
have been made that certain farming utensils 
would be destroyed and the crops burnt, unless 
the use of the former were dispensed with, 
This sort of business should be oipped in the 
bud and with the sternest severity. 

....We are very happy to publish this week 
the first of two able articles, by Dr. L. H. At- 
water, in exposition and defense of Dr. 
Hodge’s tystem of theology. We think the 
subject of importance enough to warrant fur- 
ther discussion, which we hope to give to it 
from soine of the best thinkers in the theolog- 
ical world. Next week we hope to publish a 
sermon of Dr. Hodge’r, never before printed, 
kindly furnished for us by his son, Dr. A. A. 
Hodge. 

-+,-The Little Rock Gazette coolly congratu- 
lates the people of Arkansas upon the fact that 
the recent decision of the supreme court of 
that state in regard to the levee bonds “lifts 
a burden of three millions of dollars from their 
shoulders.”> What about the creditors of the 
state, who bought the bonds in good faith 
and who, if this decision is carried into ef- 
fect, will lose every penny of tbe purchase 
money? 

-.--An article by the Rev. Anna Oliver, in 
our “Young and Old”? department, has not a 
few things in it that we utterly dissent from. 
Indeed, among other things, the assumption 
that one can so certainly gather the will of 
God specially revealed in such a question as 
whether to adopt a girl or a boy, borders, if we 
may say it, on spiritual conceit. But the arti- 
cle has good points enough to stir up thought. 

-»-»Mr, Alexander H. Stephens is reported 
to have bought a new earriage and a pair of 
horses for hie special use during the coming 
canvass in bis congressional district. Though 
he isan old man 4nd in réther feeble health, 

and could not well stend the rough-and-tum- 
ble of ordinary travel, he, nevertheless, means 





business. We admire bis pluck, especially in 
view of the principle be represents. 


...-Senator Blaine is reported as saying that 
he intends to make a square fight this fall with 
tbe Greenbackers iv Maine, without any at- 
tempt to compromise sound financial princi- 
ples for the sake of winning their votes. The 
sooner the Republican party adopts this 
course everywhere the sooner it will do the 
right thing and the thing politically wise. 


...The course of Alexander H. Stephens in 
regard to the Potter resolution has been en- 
dorsed by a Democratic convention in Augus- 
ta, Ga., and by Democratic conventionsin four 
of the counties of bis congressional district. 
This looks as if tae ‘‘ Great Commoner ’”’ were 
not to be so easily squelched by the Bourbon 
extremists. 


....Jdudge Choate, of this city, last week re- 
fused to vaturalize a Chinaman, who has been 
a resident thereof for twenty-eight years and 
is married to a Caucasian woman, solely on the 
ground that bis race excluded him from the 
privilege. Tois we suppose to be according to 
law; and it is just as clear that the law is con- 
temptible. 

«... The Northwestern Christian Advocate crit- 
{cises The Michigan Advocate lor saying that The 
National Repository ‘‘is the only metropolitan 
publication we have.’’ And it adds: ‘ The 
Quarterly Review 13 another, and 80 we have 
two.”’ Stupid, both of you. The Hepository is 
published not in New York, but in Cincinnati, 


....Daring the meeting of the Congress at 
Berlin Dr. Joseph P. ‘Thompson had an ioter- 
view with Prioce Bismarck, and presented a 
petition in benalf of the religious equality of 
Turks and Christians. Th: Congress seems to 
have satisfactcrily settled that matter. 


...-Mr, Justus H. Schwab, the lager-beer 
seller and the great Communistic leader in this 
city, thinks that ‘* Butler couldn’t get in with 
us if he wanted to. We want justice ; not Ben 
Butler.” The General’s Fourth-of July speech 
does not seem to have been a success. 


.eeeThe London Jimes thinks that women in 
England will bave the ballot whenever a ma- 
jority of them really want it; but does not 
think that there is or is likely to be such a 
majority. This is by no means the main point 
in settling the question. 


....The Indian war in Oregon, according to 
the statements made by the agents of the Gov- 


eroment, like most of our Indians wars, has ite 


source iu the injustice of white people. It 
would be wellto stop the injustice, and thus 
avoid the wars, 


.eee'! Droit du femmes” is what they call it 
in France; and we have a programme of the 
convention in Paris, to be held July 25th. The 
American delegates are Mr. Theodore Stanton, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


....The “ Rey. Dr. Palmer and Mrs. Palmer,” 
advertised to conduct ‘‘holiness meetings’ at 
Ocean Greve and elsewh: re, are not Dr. Ray 
Palmer and his wife. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might witb 











truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known = Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 


Consumption. It is an old and tri 
and always proves true. 


friend 





Tue favor Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring 
Extracts have won sustains us in the asser- 
tion that they have no equal in the market. 


$1.75 WORTH OF THE LATEST AND 
CHOICEST MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


—— 





READ the great offer made by the Turner 
Manufacturing Company, the agents of the 
wonderful Masoo’s Chart. This invention 
has received the warmest praise from the 
highest musical authority. It ‘teaches 
piano and organ playing in one day. A 
child can understand it. In order to in- 
crease their sales -at once, they make this 
bona fide offer to our subscribers. The 
music is worth $1.75 ulone, 





HUNT AND DUSENBURY. 

THE well known firm ot Huot & Dusen- 
bury, under the Astor House, this city, are 
closing out their spring and summer stock 
of bats and caps and gentlemen’s furnish- 
ing goods, and some good bargains may be 
obtained, Light felt hats and all styles of 
straw hats for gentlemen may be bought. 

en 


C. M. Moseman & Bro., the well-known 
manufacturers of Harness, Riding Saddles, 


Horse Clothing, etc., have removed to No.’ 


128 Chambers Street, where they have the 
most beautiful as well as the largest estab- 
lishment of the kind in this or any other 
country. 
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A SOUND COMPANY. 





OnE of the most conservatively managed 
and reliable corporations that we know of 
is the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, whose home office is at 
Springfield, Mass. This company has late- 
ly passed through a most rigid examina- 
tion at the hands of the state superintend- 
ent of insurance, and has been found to be 
sound to the core. One of the desirable 
features of the company is tbat all the 
policies issued are subject to the provisions 
of the Massachusetts Non-forfeiture Law, 
by which, on failure to pay a premium 
when due, the insurance is kept in force 
for a period that is determined by the 
value of the policy at the time of lapse. 
If a person dies several years after discon- 
tinuing the payment of his anoual pre- 
miums, his heirs may thus collect the in- 
surance. With asurplus of $850,000 and 
assets amounting to $6,250,000, and with 
officers of experience and intelligence, the 
Massachusetts Mutual continues to hold its 
position in the front rank of life insurance 
companies in this country. 





INVALIDS’ AND TOURISTS’ HOTEL. 





A most delightful and elegantly fur- 
nished hotel is the Invalids’ and Tourists’ 
Hotel, at Buffalo, this state. Though it has 
only been thrown open to the public a 
nth or so, it has alresdy achieved a na- 
tional reputation, and may safely be con- 
sidered more complete in its appointments 
than any similar institution in the world. 
The building is located in one of the most 
healthful aud desirable portions of the city 
of Buffalo and commnds a fine view of 
Lake Erie, Niagara River, and the sur- 
rounding country, being situated in the 
midst of an extensive system of beautiful 
parks. The hotel is furnished with a 
patent safety passenger elevator, to con- 
vey patients to and from the different 
floors; is provided with all kinds of ap- 
proved baths; and has also connected with 
it a well-appointed gymnasium and bowling 
alley, to afford proper means of exercise. 
That the hotel will be a permanent success 
we need only be told that the proprietor is 
Senator R. V. Pierce, M. D., a name well- 
known throughout the country. 





SCIOTO VALLEY BONDS. 


THE attention of investors’ is called to 
the first mortgage sinking fund bonds of 
the Scioto Valley Railway of Ohio, bearing 
seven per cent. interest, and for sale by the 
well-known banking-house of Winslow, 
Lanier & Co., 22 Nassau Street, this city. 
From the annual report of the secretary of 
the State of Ohio we learn that the Scioto 
Valley is one of the most fertile valleys in 
the state and a wonderfully good agricul- 
tural region. Speaking of the railroad, the 
Daily Ohio Statesman says: 

‘* One can easily see, by a trip over the 
line, that the Scioto Valley Railroad is 
being placed in splendid condition. For 
freight traftic and passenger travel finely- 
planned and commodious depot buildings 
are being erected at the stations along the 
line. The track has been ballasted 
throughout, and everything is in as good 
shape on the road as on any linein the 
state. After the splendid crops the road 
will have all the freight it can carry.” 








, CARPETS. 


Tue well-known house of Sheppard 
Knapp, Nos. 189 and 191 6th Avenue, this 
city, is now making a sweeping reduction 
in carpets, which will last for the remainder 
of the month. All the surplus Spring 
stock is being disposed of and a splendid 
opportunity is offered to purchasersg We 
are sure our readers will b- satisfied with 
their purchases. During July and August 
this house will close. Saturday afternoons at 
1P.M. 

a 
SAVE YOUR CAGE PETS. 

TuosE who have the care of birds that 
have jost their song from the effects of 
cold or excessive moulting should commu- 
nicate witp Mr. F, E. McAllister,29 Fulton 
Street, N. Y., who has on hand a prepara- 
tion known as Sheppard’s Song Restorer. 
We refer our readers to his card in last 
week’s issue, on page 15. 


—E 

‘‘Tue Brunswick,” Boylston, corner ef 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. . 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Tae INDEPENDENT has no authorized 
agents. Persons subscribing in clubs must 
look to the getter-up of the club for their 
receipts and proper credit at this office. 

———_—_—_—_—e 


GREAT PREMIUM. 
CARPENTER'S PICTURE. 


THE immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘‘Abrabam Lincoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of The United 
States. It has been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Triimbull and others ; and in all future 
years will be regarded as one of the most 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago THE INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
The demand stillcontinues ; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govery- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likevess of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. , 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 


plate by THE INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordinary prints and $30 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engravirg (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$8, in advance, for the same 


ARTIST-PROOF COPY, 


Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an “‘artist-proof copy ” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had at any price. 

The “artist. proof” copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary ‘‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 





THE SevF-Actinc Cow-MILKER, adver- 
tised by Stent & Co., of New York, in an- 
other column, is certainly a wonderful in- 
vention. The simplicity which character- 
izes the machines themselves and thorough 
efficiency of the work done (any cow being 
milked in from three to five minutes) 
strongly recommend them to any one hiv- 
ing cows to milk. 





THE great popularity of Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder is the best evidence 
¢ hg worth. It is sold only in cans; not in 

u 





OF DRINKING. 

_“* A youne friend of mine was cured of an 
insatiable thirst for liquor, that had so pros- 
trated his system that he was unable to do 
any business. He was entirely cured by 
the use of Hop Bitters. It allayed all that 
burning thirst, took away the appetite for 
liquor, and made his nerves steady, and he 
has remained a sober and steady man for 
more than two years and has no desire to 
return to his cups; and I know of a number 
of others that have been cured of drinking 
by it.”—From a leading R. R. official, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


—E 

GRAPE JUICE. 

THE art of fermenting the @porto Grape 

into wine in this country nas been brought 

toa greater degree of perfection by Mr. 

Alfred Speer, of Passsic, New Jersey, than 

by any other person; and, his wines are 

very popular as ladies’ wing, as well as for 

the communion table and for invalids. 
Salecroom 34 Warren St., N. Y. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Don’r suffer torture with a boot or shoe 
which does not conform to the shape of 
the foot. The Macomber Patent Last is 


modeled after the foot, and shoes made on 
it must give comfort. F. Edwards, 166 and 
168 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
has the sole right for Kings County to 
manufacture these shoes. 
rr 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Exrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Enixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to dive relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
~ by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

HEnry, JoHNsoN & LorpD, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


A MOVING PALACE. 











THIS istruly an age of wonders,and among them 
are talking by lightning, walking on air, riding on 
the wings of the wind, and transferring, as it were, a 
whole orchestra over hundreds of miles of wire. 
These are no greater than the rapidity of travel on 
the railways, however, as the hurrying trains every 
day show. There are s#lways new conveniences and 
improvements in the manner of travel, which add 
greatly to the comfort of those who are journeying. 
One of the latest, though it has been In use some 
time, is the Pullman Hotel Cars, where one is always 
“at home,” and can eat, walk, talk, or sleep, as he 
chooses. Go down to the Chicago and Northwestern 
depot, any evening or any morving, and you will see 
the moving palace. The ullman Hotel Cars were 
put on the Chicago and Northwestern Railway about 

he first of July, last year, and they have proven to 
be an unquestioned and decided success. The cars 
are beauties, and a person can get aboard at Chicago 
in the morning and ride sheong® to Council Bluffs 
without leaving the car, and stil! have all the con- 
veniences of any of the most elegant hotels. They 
are onthe Kuropean plan. ‘* You pay oniv tor what 
you get.” If ycu have never seen them. it will pay 
you to go down to the depot some evening and go 
through the train.—(Cedar Rapids (la.) Daily Repub- 
lican, March 19th, 1878. . 

In these Hotel Cars the mals are dlacarte. You 
pay for what vou get, and nothing more; and this at 
very reasonable rates. 

The managers of the Company have determined 
to omit nothing which will add to the convenience, 
safety, and comfort of the traveling public who 
favor them with their patronage; and, further, that 
they will not be eclipsed in this direction by any 
other railroad in the world. Hence, these cars, 
constructed by the Pullman Palace Car Company 
especially for the Pioneer Line, are the finest eve 
built. 

It is not exaggeration to say that no road in the 
world can produce the equa! to these magniticent 
curs; and, asthe average traveler wants the best of 
everything that can be had, he mustof necessity use 
this line in his trane-continental trip. 

The charges for berths in these Hotel Cars are the 
same (and no bigher) a8 are made inthe more com- 
mon Sleeping Car, s0 that the traveler using one of 
these palatial hotels is given much more worth for 
his money than he can get on any other line. 

Remember! Pullman Hotel Cars are now running 
regularly between Chicago and Council! Bluffs, on the 
Denver and California soueonn COaaee of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway. West-bound, they 
leave Chicago daily, except Sunday (and on every 
third Sunday), from the Wells Street Depot, at 10:30 
A.M., and arrive at Council Bluffs next morning. 
East-bound, they leave Counci! Bluffs at 5:30 P. M., 
daily, except Saturday (and on every third Satur- 
da. if and reuch Cnicago the next afternoon, 

earin mind! No other road runs Pullman Hotel 
Cars, Pullman Dining Cars, or any other form of 
Hotel, Dining, or Restaurant Cars through between 
Chicago and the Missouri River. On no other road 
can you get all the meals you require between 
Chicago and Omaha without leaving the car you 
startin. This isthe only Jine that has through eating 
cars of any sort. 


THOSE SUFFERING FROM GENERAL 
Ton ITY shoula take MENSMAN’S PEP- 
TUNIZED BEF TONIC, containing the entire 





nutritious properties of beef. It is not a mere stim-' 


ulant, like the extracts ot beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining prop- 
erties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled conditions, 
whether the result of exhaustion, nervous prostra- 
tion, overwork, or acute oisease; and in every form 
of debility, particularly when resulting from pulmo- 
nary complaints. itis friendly and belptul to the 
most delicate stomach. CASWELL, HAZARD & 
CO., Proprietors, New York. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers DO 
0 send money by mail, but either procur: 
a Money Order, Registered Letter. or Oh3:k 


TO OUR READERS. 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


+ CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
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perfect armi reliable, instantaneous. No 
yy nate of dyes; leaves the hair soft and beanu- 
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BATCHELOR’ 


8 Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street. N 
Y. Bold bY all drucuiete 
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WATCHES, T. B. BYNNER, 


DIAMONDS, | 5i3 BROADWAY, 
JEWELRY. (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOESTORE, 


Fourth Avenue, Cor. 20th St, 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s, 
Youths’ and Children’ Bouts and Shoes, of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles, 


are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for 
more than a third of a century, on the oopular basis of 
“ Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.’ The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
trom the country will have the bert attention. 


SEA-SIDE LOTS below LONG BRANCH, 


EITHER OF ane 
THESE BUILDINGS 
» $275 


e & & 


BEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
G. Duryee, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


Or 146 &. State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


The Boss Mill of America. 


HAS NO SUPERIOR. 


Grand Centennial Prize Medal and Diploma, 

















Circular and Price-List Free. 
LEONARD & SILLIMAN, Bridgeport, Conn. 











J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work 


19 








THE SLATE-STONE WATER- 
COOLERS, 


made at Northfield, Vt., by the U. 8. Artificial Stone 
Co., are free from any metallic sabstance that can 
be injurious to health, are strong and durable, and 
possess remarkable ice-preserving qtalities. 

These Coolers are suitable for all places where 
ure, cold drinking-water is wanted, and are real 
uxvuries for Families, Hotels, Boarding-houses 
Factories, Railroads, and Steamboats. and afe sold 
at prices that place them within the reach of al). 

hese Coolers have taken Premiums, Medals, and 

Diplomas at various industria! exnibitions. 

The Tanks or Water Boxes, made by the same 
Company and of the same material, are invaluable 
to those who need a barrel or other receptacle for 
running water; as they have wonderful power to 
keep the same pure and sweet—preserving it so wn- 
der circumstances in which, if in any woodea ves- 
sel, it would become offensive. 

For further information inquire of 

D. T. AVERILL, Treas.. Noithfield, Ve. 





BUFFALO SCALE 0,’S 


Patent Combination Beam makes 


s||ctsttfe|s 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for Illustrated Price-List of 
Scales, of all Kinds and Sizes. 


Buffalo Scale Co, 


BUFFALO, N. Y, 


For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium se2 page 26. Forother 


premiums see page 29. 








FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC, 
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¢?” Send stumps for Catalogue, stating what class of goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church St. 


NEW YORK. 











cosFFato) STONE IN THE BLADDER, 


Wan 
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Cs 





address. 


THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


TAKE THE PLACE OF THE SURGEON’S KNIFE. 


WM. C. WOLFF, of Poiot Coupee Parish, La., bas recently 
received astonishing and perfect relief from these Waters 
in acase of STONE LIN THE BLADDER, after bis condition was 
pronounced hopeless by bis medical advisers. A Stone placed in a 
glass of the Water dissolved to a fine dust in three hours. 

This case, fully reported and well attested, will be sent to and 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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Financial, 


THE BANKS OF THIS CITY. 











Tue last quarterly reports to the Super- 
intendent of the Banking Department of 
this state, made. by the state banks of dis- 
count and deposit doing business in this 
city, present the figures which show their 
condition on the morning of June 22d, 
1878. There are in the whole state seven- 
ty-five of these institutions, having an 
aggregate capital of $20,668,200; and of 
this number twenty-three are located in 
this city, with an aggregate capital of $12,- 
275,200. The surplus of state banks in 
this city amounts to $2,880,005, and their 
undivided profits to $2,071,468. Their de- 
posit liability on demand at the date above 
specified was $33,336,044 and their total 
liabilities were $56,784,134. Their aggre- 
gate resources just equaled these liabilities. 

The state banks form about one-third of 
the banking institutions of this city; the 
other two-thirds being organized and doing 
business under the National Banking Law. 
This law, in its essential provisions, was 
framed after the banking law of this state, 
and it was designed to secure and does 
secure to the bill-holder the most absolute 
safety. There never was a better banking 

system devised by legislative genius than 
that of this state; and the national system, 
like it in its main features, and, indeed, 
for the most part borrowed from it, has the 
advantage over it only in being national. 
Should the enemies of the national banks 
suceeed in their effort to substitute green- 
backs for bank-notes, the result would be 
that the national banks in this city and the 
state, asin other cities and states, would 
give up their national organizations and re- 
organize as stale banks, This isa remedy 
which Congress cannot deny to them; and 
quite a number of the national banks have 
already availed themselves of it, in conse- 
quence of the onerous tax burden imposed 
upon them by the Federal Government. 

We believe in the national bank system, 
as, on the whole, better than any system 
that can be realized under state laws; but 
we do net believe in the stupidity of exces- 
sively taxing bauks, whether state or na- 
tional, because it can be done with so much 
facility. There is neither reason nor jus- 
tice in practically discriminating against 
banks in imposing taxation. Their com 
plaint on this ground is a good one, and 
the time, as we hope, will come when it 
will be heard and heeded by those who 
make the laws. Excessive taxation is spe- 
cially impolitic in the General Government, 
unless it means to drive all the banks of 
the country back into the state system, and 
thus break up the national system alto- 
gether. 

Our readers will find elsewhere a series 
of bank statements made by banks in this 
city, disclosing their condition at the date 
of theirlast report. The figures show these 
banks té be beyond all question as to their 
solvency, und also that they are not making 
the huge profits that many have fancied. 
The ‘‘hard times” have operated upon 
banks, as well as upon all other branches 
of business; and they need, like individu- 
als, to economize in the matter of expenses. 
We have seen the worst of the “hard 
times,” unless financial lunatics should get 
possession of the Government; and in that 
event no one could tell what would happer. 

We subjoin the following important 
figures in regard to the principal national 
banks of the city. 

The Fulton Bank shows assets amounting 
to $2,431,314.19; surplus fund, $300,000; 
undivided profits, $149,587.76. 

The Marine Bank shows assets amount- 
ing to $3,286,280.73; surplus fund, $55,- 
000; undivided profits, $39,350 80. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





The Bowery Bank has resources to the 
amount of $1,598,978.44. The surplus fund 
is $150,000; and the undivided profits $34, 
366.25. 

The assets of the Market Bunk are $3,- 
493,630.50; the surplus fund, $250,000; and 
the undivided profits, $17,049.85. 

The Park Bank has assets amounting to 
$17,976,756.80 ; surplus fund, $200,000; 
undivided profits, $43,193.47. 

The Seventh Ward Bank has assets 
amounting to $1,307,024.25; surplus fund, 
$43,900; undivided profits, $5,210.05. 

The Merchants’ Exchange Bank has assets 
amounting to $5,171,759.25; surplus fund, 
$200,000; undivided profits, $17,601.21, 
This institution was chartered as a state 
bank in 1829 and has been ever since in 
successful operation. 

The Shoe and Leather Bank has asscts 
amounting to $4,885,675.50; surplus fund, 
$200,000; undivided profits, $9,498.77. 

The American Exchange Bank has assets 
amounting to $18,577,647.45; surplus 
fund, $1,160,147.01; undivided profits, 
$151,593.11. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank has 
assets amounting to $4,302,538.47; surplus 
fund, $400,000; undivided profits, $15,- 
743.22. 

The Tradesmen’s Bank has assets amount- 
ing to $4,403,513.79; surplus fund, $300,- 
000; undivided profits, $9,444.09. 

The Bank of the Republic has assets 
amounting to $6,430,778.28; surplus fund, 
134,000; undivided profits, $206,179.72. 

The Continental Bank has assets amount- 
ing to $7,609,180.60; capital stock, $1,250,- 
000; undivided profits, $348,897.52. The 
deposits of this Whnk have been steadily 
increasing since Jan. 1st. 

The Metropolitan Bank has assets reach- 
ing the enormous sum of $21,118,953.36. ; 
the surplus fund is $800,000; and the cap- 
ital stock, all paid in, is $3,000,000. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSLNESS in nearly all departments is 
dull, though perhaps no more so than is 
usual at this period of the season. The 
exports still continue to exceed the imports 
and prices of both produce and merchan- 
dise are ruling very steady. The sales of 
corn in this market have lately been unus- 
ually large, amounting to a million and a 
quarter bushels in a single day during the 
past week. The crop reports from all 
parts of the country are attracting a great 
deal of attention just now, because the 
future course of business depends so large- 
ly upon the yield of the products of the 
soil. 

As a rule, the reports are of avery favor- 
able character, and at the present time all, 
indications point to the most abundant har- 
vests in the history of the country. From 
the West we have cheering news in regard 
to grain. The winter wheat has been entirely 
gathered in many sections, and the general 
report is that the cropis in excess of that of 
last year, while the quality is above the 
average The spring wheat is looking well 
and harvesting will soon be commenced. 
The hot weather is having a favorable in- 
fluence on corn and the yield promises to 
be large. In Nebraska the prospects for 
the crops were never better, and the same 
can be said of the crops of Kansas, where 
a large yield of wheat above the average 
quality is being harvested. In Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Minnesota the reports all favor alarge yield 
of wheat, corn, oats, and barley. Further 
East everything looks well for grain, and 
from the South the reports are favorable for 
the preducts of that part of the Union. 
Some of the railroads at the West are this 
year preparing a statement of the condi- 
tion of the crops at each station, which 
is an excellent policy, and forms really the 
best basis for estimating the extent and 
quality of the harvests. We have at hand 
the statement prepared by the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway, under date of July 
1st, a synopsis of which is as follows: of 
266 wheat stations, 102 show more than an 
average crop, 126 an average crop, and 38 
from one-half to two-thirds of an average. 
From 273 corn stations the report is 12 
more than an average, 155 an average, 
and 106 from one-half to two-thirds of an 





average. in regard to the acreage planted, 





139 stations report more than last year, 133 
stations the same as last year, and only 
one station less than last year. The show- 
ing of oats, barley, and rye is about on the 
same basis as wheat. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 


eign commerce of the port of New York . 


for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$5,375,727; produce exports, $7,107,529; 
and specie exports, $133,020. 

The total imports since January 1st, this 
year, were $148,722,698, against $176,618, - 
040 for the same period last year and $159,- 
335,249 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since January 
Ist, this year, were $171,397,075, against 
$183,945,538 for the same period last year 
aud $125,886,177 in 1876, 

The total exports of specie since January 
Ist, this year, were $8,411,745, against $21,- 
153,386 for the same period last year and 
$31,249,458 in 1876. 

The Custom Ilouse has just reported the 
foreign trade at the port of New York for 
the month of June, of which we make the 
following summary, adding the figures for 
the late fiscal year: 





-—-—— June——— -— 

1878. 1877. 
Goods imported.,..,......4. $22,417,000 $30,247,000 
Goods marketed........ .... $20,281,000 $22,707,000 
Produce exported........... 27,662,000 24,447,000 
Specie exported .,..... r 779,000 5,525,000 
Specie imported .,.......... 1,150,000 509,000 
—duly ist to June 80th-- 

1877-8. 1876-7. 
Goods imported,.... ....... 285,761,000 $22,748,000 


Goods marketed...... ....... $297,508,000 — $288,334,000 


Produce exported....... .... 336,807,000 285 479,000 
Specie exported... .......-. 16,243,000 36,022,000 
Specie imported ............. 20,691,000 31,822,000 


The gross imports of the year are divided 

as follows: 
INTT-8. 1876-7. 

Dry goods .. .....eeeeeee «873,597,000 $75,348,000 
General merchandise - 212,160,000 217,401,000 
NOs sicecsvansexessccvsioasece 20,691,000 $1,322,000 

Wowether.... cesses ceceee $5306,448,000—$824,071,000 

The proportion of dutiable to free goods 
marketed at New York for the year and 
the customs paid are as follows: 


1877-8. 18i6-7. 
Dutiable goods .........sseoes 214,041,000 205,260,000 
DUNS MOONE ss. cscs dscnscccae . 88,552,000 83,005,000 


Total marketed........... 8207,508,000) — $288,334,000 





Duties collected ........ ..e0e. $90,836,000 $90,536,000 
Average rate on gross....... 31 percent. 31% per cent. 

The cable reports tbe English funds 
slightly easier this morning. 

FAILURES.—The report of Dun, Bar- 
low & Co., just issued, shows that there 
were 5,825 failures in the United States for 
the first half of 1878, against 4,749 in 1877 
—an increase of over 1,000 in number, 
equal to nearly 25 per cent. The liabil- 
ities for the same period of 1878 were 
$130,000,000, against $99,000,000 in 1877— 
a percentage of increase still greater. 


RESUMPTION.—Secretary Sherman, 
at a conference with representatives of the 
banking interests on the question of re- 
sumption, expressed firm confidence in his 
ability to resume at once, if necessary. 
The bankers were generally of opinion 
that there was nothing to prevent resump- 
tion at an early day. The Secretary said 
that, although he could not begin to re- 
deem greenbacks before January Ist, yet 
it was in his power at any time to pay 
checks and drafts upon the Treasury in 
specie and intimated that he would soon 
begin to do so. The specific date was not 
named; but a member of the Syndicate 
said, after the conference, that he would 
not be surprised to see the Treasury paying 
out gold on or before the first of August. 


MONEY MARKET.—Money continues 
abundant and is lending at very low rates, 
say 1 to 115 per cent. on Governments and 
2 per cent. on miscellaneous collateral. 
Prime mercantile notes are scarce and 
wanted for discount. We quote first-class 
endorsed paper of short date at 31g to 4 
per cent., four months at 4 to 41¢ percent., 
and good single-name at 5 to 614 per cent. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
The United States District Court at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., decides that merchants and 
manufacturers may issue scrip or due-bills, 
payable in goods. 

Where a bank receives on deposit, as 
cash, sight drafts of a depositor, the im- 
plied condition is that they shall be paid, 
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and, on default of payment, the right of 
the bank to recall the credit is superior to 
to the right of the depositor to check 
against the credit fund.—Chas. Jacob, Jr., 
vs. First National Bank of Cincinnati, Sup. 
Court, Ohio. 

Notes were left by the maker at a bank 
for the purpose of taking up an endorsed 
note, at that time not matured. The en- 
dorsed note was held by the bank, and the 
bank officers made the objection that the 
renewal notes were not endorsed by the 
endorser of the old note. The maker in- 
structed the bank officers to retain the re~ 
newal notes, and told them that the en- 
dorser of the old note would come in ‘‘ in 
a day or two” and endorsé the renewal 
notes. These renewal notes were accepted 
by the bank upon that condition. But no 
endorsement was made upon the renewal 
notes. Held that there was not an exten- 
sion of the time of payment of the original 
note, nor a suspension of the rights to 
prosecute suit on the same, so as to dis- 
charge the endorser. Auburn City Na- 
tional Bank vs, Hensicker, Court of Ap- 
peals of New York. 

RATE OF INTEREST.—A new law 
fixing the legal rate of interest in New Jer- 
sey at 6 per cent. went into effect last 
week. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
quiet and without change. United States 
bonds were firm, with some shading in 
prices at the close. American Railway 
securities were generally strong. The rate 
of discount of the Bank of England re- 
mains at 3'¢ per cent. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was unsettled 
early in the week; but became firm at the 
close, though with very little business 
doing. We quote 4.83%; @ 4.84 for long 
and 4 8634 @ 4 87 for demand bills. New 
York exchange was quoted on Saturday at 
the places named as follows: Savannah, 
buying 4, selling 14; Charleston, firmer, 
buying 3-16, selling 14; St. Louis, 90c. pre- 
mium; New Orleans, commercial 3 16, 
bank }; Chicago, 65 premium; and Boston 
par. 

SILVER.—The arrival of silver ut the 
Assay Office in this city for the purpose of 
being coined into dollars has been un- 
usually large this month. Since’ the first 
day of July from twelve to fifteen tons or 
nearly thirty thousand pounds of silver 
have been deposited at the Assay Office for 
coinage, of the estimated value of nearly 
half a million of dollars. It is estimated 
at the Treasury Department that the profit 
to the Government from the coinage of 
silver bullion already purchased under the 
provisions of the Silver Bill into standard 
dollars will exceed six hundred thousand 
dollars. An effort has been made to in- 
duce the Secretary of the Treasury to buy 
only bullion known to have come from 
American mines. Of course, nothing has 
come of this, and the Government will 
continue to buy bullion where it can be 
had cheapest, regardless of the place where 
it was mined. The value of the new silver 
dollar remains at 8814 cents gold. We 
qaote: 


Buying. Selling 
Bal BVP. cccccccvcccccccccccececscoccs 14 115'4 
Trae Doliars. .....000.ccccccesssccces ] my 
Halves and Quarters ...........++s00. BK yor, 


GOLD has been dull, with very limited 
sales, The payments of July interest has 
increased the supply in this market. The 
price remains at 100!3, with the tendency 
of the market downward. 


STOCK MARKET.—The ups and downs 
of speculative shares at the Stock Exchange 
are very uncertain. The leading operators 
control the market toa great extent and 
manipulate it in whichever direction they 
desire. At the beginning of the week the 
market was strong, but immediately be- 
came feverish. Prices for the whole list were 
lower and the “‘ bull” movement of the pre- 
vious week seemed to have come to an end, 
Tuesday, however, the Granger stocks 
were strong again, the coal shares higher, 
the whole list active, and the market con. 
tinued active and fairly strong until the 
close on Saturday. 

The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices @uring the week: 

Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 
Albany and Susquebanna... — - 
Atl.and Pac. Telb...: ....ce00 27. . 27% 26 


Bur., C. R., and North....... - - _ 29 
Chicago and Northwestern. 524 52% 50% O51 
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EET SAN SS ETERS 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 7 9% 867 11% 
C., R.1., and Pacitic. ....... 115 15x = 15, 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. .110 112% «109 1124 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen........ 3% 4 3% 4 
Ce a |) eee 26% %% 226K 2X 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 804 83% 80% 82 
Chicago and Alton.........+. 81 80% 80% 
Chicago and Alton, pf 102 102 101 
Consolidation Coal ...... 2... — - - 20 
Canton... ....ccccscce-cocvcce - - - 16 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 61 61% 59% 60% 
Delaware and Hudson....... 58% 59% 57K 58% 
Express—Adams....., a ekecoe — — 104% 
American. ...,.... — - _ 4136 
United States..... — _ - 47% 
Wells, Fargo & Co. — _ = 904 
Mrle,....0.. 06 Coeccccccccsccccce 16% 16% 15% 1634 
PRU GIs sedcccveces cose scaes 140 140 140 139 
Han. and St. Joseph......... 1134 11% Wk 114% 
Han. and 8t. Joseph, pref... 27 27% 27 274 
Hlinois Central... ...........06 t64 «87 86 86 
Kansas Pacitic............0008 - _ - 54 
TORS BORG. noc cc ccccecccseeess 68 60% 624% 
Michigan Central..... oe 69 663% «67% 
Morris and Essex............. 86% 86% 84 844 
Mil. and St, Paul... 54% 51% 52% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf. - BAY 823683 
Tee He CO kv vcciscseccccscs 110 109% «108 
N. J. Central. waiwamense 45% = 38% «403K 
N. Y., N. H., and Hart..... 1564 1564 166% 156% 
Ohio and Miss........ ic ve Oe 8% 14 134 
Ohio and Miss., pref......... se - - 13 
Ontario Silver..........08 ... 39 384 39 38 
Pacific Mail. ... oa ee li% §=16% lik 
i Re Te 129% 129% 129% 129 
Pitts. and Fort Wayne...... - - - 94% 
Rens. & Saratoga..... ....... — - — a7 
QUICRAIV OR ss... cc iecicas ccc - - 13 
Quicksilver, pref.... $1! 32 31K aly 
St. Louis and. M... - - - 4% 
St. Louis, K.C., and N....... 4% 4% 4% 4% 
St. Louis, K.C. and N , pf... — _ — 19% 
Bt. Louis and 8. Francisco, 1% 1% 1% - 
WADE... ccccsccccces ‘ M4 14% 13% 135% 
Union Pacific........ccc. eves OMG 644% 62% 6234 
Western Union Telegraph., 88 WOK, 884g wK 
M., Kan., and Texus ......... 3 3 2% 2% 
Dub. and Sioux City. ....,.. 65 65 65 64% 
Pennsylvania Coal ..,......153 153 153 182 
The-representatives of the lines of rail- 
roads under the Vanderbilt direction at a 


meeting at Saratoga on Wednesday agrecd 
to abolish all freight and passenger agencies 
east of Bulfilo, except in New York City, 
which has not yet been taken up. The 
business in New York State and New En- 
gland, except Boston, is to be cared for by 
agents of one of the freight lines, and that 
line is to see that the traffic is divided be- 
tween the different railyoads, as may be 
hereafter agreed to. The Red, Blue, and 
Canada Southern agents are to be withdrawn 
from Boston, and the Boston and Albany 
Railroad is to attend to that traffic through 
itsown medium, Certain foreign freight 
agents are not included in this change. It 
is understood that the Fitchburg Railroad 
is to takecare of the business of the Hoosac 
Tunnel line, the same as the Boston and Al- 
bany does by its line. In the matter of com- 
petition between the Canada Southern and 
Great Western of Canada and the proper 
division of business between the two roads 
it has been suggested that Mr. Thomas A. 
Scott act as arbitrator. This proposition 
has been sent by cable to Eqgland, and the 
Great Western directors will meet in 
London to-day to act on it. The represent- 
atives of the lines leading east from St. 
Louis were in session yesterday, and will 
meet again, to adopt measures looking to 
harmonious action in the matter of rates. 
Other meetings will probably follow before 
long, and it is probable that a new pooling 
urrangement between the trunk lines is 
only a question of time. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The Illinois 
Central Railroad makes the following 
gain in June, mostly in the last ten days, 
after the weather became fine. The traffic 
on the main line in Illinois (707 miles) was 
$406,939, against $386,905 24 in June, 1877. 
There was also an increase on the Iowa di- 
viston of $19,763.33, making the gain on 
the entire line for the month $39,797.09. In 
addition to the above, the Springfield divis- 
ion earned in June (as estimated) $14,151. 

EARNINGS OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 


COMPANY. 
For the month of June, 1878 ..........-++0..0s $1,460,000 





For the month of June, 1877....... 1,484,232 
For the month of June, 1876 1,646,259 
Earnings first six months, 1878 ... 7,883,363 
Karnings first six months, 1877... - 7,838,705 
Karnings first six months, 1876... .......-.... 8,026,944 


RAILROAD EARNINGS IN JUNE AND FROM JANU- 
ARY 1ST TO JUNE 30TH. 
[From the Commeretal and Financial Chronicle.) 
GROSS EARNINGS IN JUNE. 


1878. 1877. 

B.C. R. and N,,,,.... $101,015 $69,357 = Inc. $31,658 
Central Pacific ....... 1,460,000 1,484,282 Dec. 24,232 
Chicago and Alt .... 349,502 358,982 Dee. 9,480 
C., M.,and St. Paul.. 686,000 588,223 — Ine. 47,7% 
Den. and Rio G.*..... 56,261 38,915 Ine. 17,346 
Grand Trunk of 

Canadat.........+++ . 614,686 643,734 Dec. 29,048 
Great Western of 

Canada}...., cecceeee 300,020 294,702 Inc. 5,318 
lil. Central (main 

WMO). cccccccecssccces 406,939 386,905 Ine. 20,034 
pllinois Central (lowa 

leased lines),....e.. 115,020 95,257 Ine, 


19,763 











Ind., B.,and West... 61,416 65,461 Dec. 4,045 
Int. und Great North- 
50,350 «49,875 Ine, 45 
223,523 253,652 Dec. 30,129 
M., K.,and Texas.,.,. 207,514 258,123 Dec. 50,609 
8 L., A.,and T. H. - 

(branches).........+ 38.548 35,079 Ine. 3,469 
8. L.,1.M.,and8..... 253,600 274,164 Dec. 20,564 
L.8.,K.C.,and N,,. 205,733 + =171,856 = Ine 33,877 
St. L. and 8. KE. (St. 

Ve DRGs vescivcevcss 35,599 $2,521 Ine. 3,08 
St. L. and S. E. (Ken. 

Py Se ee 21,571 18,128 Ine 3,443 
St. L. and 8. E.(Tenn. 

MONS  edida-oeeeu te: caus 9,424 7,731 Inc, 1,693 
T.,P., and War...... 76,887 = 80,010 Dee. 8,123 
Wabash 322,801 BOB S47 Dec. 31,046 
Totals.. $5, 540,409 $5, 5HH0,754 
Total increase aeducccdidcnadsaucadeusncakes 
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* Three weeks only of June in each year. 
+ For the four weeks ended June 29th. 
+ For the four weeks ended June 2kth. 


RAILROAD BONDS were in active de- 
mand early in the week, with some falling 
off near the close. All the Pacifics were 
lower. Union firsts, 106; Missouri Pacific 
seconds, 99; Central firsts, 1057; Oregon 
Branch, 913; and San Joaquin Sranch, 

928. Canada Southern firsts guaranteed 
fell to 7614; Northwest gold bonds to 101}; 
St. Paul sinking fund to 1007%; and I. and 
M. Division, 1024. Rock Island new 40- 
years 6s were firm at 10773, while Burling- 
ton and Cedar Rapids firsts declined to 734. 


Judge Welford, of the City Circuit Court 
at Richmond, Va., has entered an order 
directing the distribution of $159,712.10, a 
portion of the cash proceeds of the recent 
sale of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
among the bondholders entitled to interest 
on the indebtedness of the Virginia Central 
Railroad Company. This was a first lien 
upon the property of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad Company when that com- 
pany was originally organized. ‘The Court 
decreed that interest in full should be paid 
on the registered bonds and that the 
residue of the cash under the control of 
the Court applicable to the payment of the 
past-due interest should be appropriated to 
overdue coupons, as far as it would go; 
which willbe to take up and extinguish all 
past-due coupons on the second mortgage 
up toand including the installments fall- 
ing due on the ist of January, 1876. 

The recent proposition of a ‘‘ committee 
of nine” to depesit the Denver extension 
bonds of the Kansas Pacifie Railway with 
the United Trust Company, prepxratory to 
foreclosure, meets with opposition and 
does not seem likely to be carried to a suc 
cessful issue. It is feared by some of the 
bondholders that this plan will lead to an 
expensive litigation and add to the claims 
already made on the part of some of the 
people who advocate it. 


STATE BONDS were rather quiet. 
North Carolina funding, 94; Missouri 6s, 
Hannibal and St. Joseph issue, 10314; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 848. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS were steady. 
The subscriptions to the four-per-cent, loans 
are brisk, averaging over half a million a 
day. The market closed strong at the fol- 
lowing quotations: 


Bid. Asked, 
United States currency sixes........... 1204 120% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 107% 107% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon. ..... 1074 10746 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 102 102% 
United States sixes, 1865, coupon . 102% 102% 
United States sixes, 1867, registered... 106 106% 
United States axes, 1867, coupon....... 105% 106 
United States sixes, 1868, registered .. 108 10814 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon...... 1ps 10spe 
United States ten-forties, registered... 109 109% 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 100% 109% 
United States fives, 1881, reg..... ...... 105% 105% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon....... 107 107% 
United States 4s, 1891, registered..... 104% 104% 
United States 4s, 1891, coupon........ 104% 104% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 1004 100% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon.,,,.... 100% 100% 


The Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
issued the sixty-first call for the redemp- 
tion of 5 20 bonds of 1865, consols of 1865. 
The call is for $5,000,000, of which $2,500, - 
000 are coupon and $2,500,000 registered 
bonds. The principal and interest will be 
paid at the Treasury, on and after the 11th 
day of October next, and the interest will 
cease on that day. Following are the de- 
scriptions of bonds. Coupon bonds dated 
July 1st, 1865, namely: $50—Nos. 62,001 
to No. 65,000, both inclusive; $100—Nos. 
106,001 to No. 110,000, both inclusive; $500 
—Nos. 74,001 to No. 76,200, both inclusive; 
$1,000—Nos. 135,001 to No. 140,000, both in- 
clusive. Total coupon, $2,500,000. Regis- 
tered bonds redeemable at the pleasure of 





‘the United States after the ist dayof July, 


1870, as follows: $50—Nos. 2,201 to No. $2,- 
250, both inclusive; $100—Nos.17,601 to No. 
$17,850, both inclusive; $500—Nos. 10,201 
to No, 10,450, both inclusive; $1,000—Nos 
33,701 to No. 34,400, both inclusive; $5,- 
000 —Nos. 9,101 to No.9,250, both inclusive; 
$10,000—No. 17,101 to No. 17,730, both 
inclusive. Total registered, $2,500,000. 
Aggregate, $5,000,000. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY.— 
The following statements show the actual 
condition of the Treasury on the 80th of 
last month : 


“TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, ? 
“ WASHINGTON, D.C,, July 6th, 1873. 5 


‘* Sir:—In accordance ‘with your verbal 
request, I have the honor to advise you that 
on June 30th, 1878, there were in the Treas- 
ury as follows: gold coin, $161,843,914; 
standard dollars, $6,887,948; gold bullion, 
$6,099,439; silver bullion, $5,891,201; total, 
$180, 222,502. 

‘Fund for the redemption of United 
States notes, say 35 per cent of $346,618,- 
016 outstanding in legal tenders, $121,000. 
Coin in excess of redemption fund, $59,- 
222,502, of which there will be required for 
the following payments: unmutured calls 
of 5-20 bonds, $23,850,000 ; coin certificates 
outstanding on that date, $44,367,000, less 
$19,469,320 ; redeemed and in the Treasury, 
$24,897,680; principal of debt estimated to 
be due and unpaid on that date, $4,000,000; 
coin interest estimated to be due and un- 
paid on that date, $4,000,000; total, $56,- 
747, 680. 

“ Excess, $2,474,822. The gold coin on 
hand, stated above at $161,343,914, does not 
include redeemed gold certificates or any 
other coin item; but is actual gold coin. 
There was also in the Trexsury at that date 
$7,186,529 in fractional silver coin, Very 
respectfully, ‘JAMES GILFILLAN, 

‘* Treasurer United States. 

“HON. JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary.” 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $349,205,900 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $18,858,000 to secure public 
deposits. United States bonds deposited 
for circulation during the week, $20,- 
000. United States bonds held for circu- 
lation withdrawn during the week, $535,- 
000. National bank circulation outstand- 
ing: currency notes, $3822,702,011; gold 
notes, $1,432,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes during 
the week, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year: 


1877. 1878. 

Now York, .........0000 0+ +. $2,352,000 2,501 000 
BOGCOD 200 . cccccccccccccces 1,641,000 1,490,000 
Philadelphia...... oes cocece 168,000 458,000 
Miscellaneous....... eeccee 1,309,000 1,112,000 
Total receipts ........ $5, 560,000 $5,021,000 
THE BANK STATEMENT is very 
favorable. The specie, legal-tender, and 


deposit items are largely increased and 
there has been a heavy liquidation of 
loans. The movement of the week results 
ina gain in surplus reserve of $2,679,900, 
the banks now holding $23,252,025 above 
legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 









July 1th. Compartsons, 

BONDS og ccccncceces cence $24,120,100 Dec... $2,395,900 
Specie.......... 22,148,600 Inc.... 1.628,00 
Legal-tenders. . 5b, 51,300 Ine.,., 1,950,000 
‘Total reserve..... 77,604,900 Inc.... 3,578,600 
Deposits 217,411,500 Inc.... 3,504,800 
Reserve required... 4,352,875 Inc.... 894,700 
Surplus..... e 252,025 Inc.... 2,679,900 
Circulation..... seeeeeece 19,522,100 Dec... 301,800 
CITY BANK STOCKS were dull. The 


latest quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked, 


Bid. Asked, 
Am’can Exch.. 103 1044 


beeehetten.. a 








Central Nat'l... — 6 |Mechanies’.. — 180 
Chatham........ 100 — |Mech’s Bke “As. 50 60 
Chemical . — |Mercantile...... 6 = 
Commerce 120 | Merchants’... . W% — 
Continental..... 7 — j Metropolitan. — 120 
Corn Exchange 120 — |Na 80 = 85 
First National. 310 — North vAmer.. 72 680 
Fourth Nat’n’l. 95 GS PP aPB... ...ccccce - 91 
Fitth Avenue. . 22 _- Phentx coo. = 7 
Gallatin Nat’l.. 115 — |Republiic - 84 
German Amer. 82% — ‘Shoe & Leathe T — 105 
Greenw aoe ae — {State of N.Y., — 105 
Hanover........ ) ee ears P 139 145 
Imp’s’ & Trad’s’ 197 = 205 





LORILLARD INSU RANCE COMPAN Y, 
NO. 152 BROADWAY. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS bave this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT., 
payable on and after Saturday, 6th inst. 
NEw YorK, July 3d, 1878. 
JOHN C. MILLS, Secretary. 





Office of THE SUN wpruar INSURANCE co., 7 
No. mouse Serene. 

RK July Jot, 1 oo § 
[ue INTEREST 1 VIDEND HREE 
AND ONE-HALF aa tit wae ea sae cap- 
ital stock of this Company, out of the earnings for 
the six months ending June 30th, is declared this 
day, payable to the stockholders, at tne office of the 





Company, on demand. 
J. P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 





U. S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or registered,in all 
denominations, for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser 

Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. , 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, all other issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission, 

Gold, gold coupons, and 
bonds bought at best rates. 

We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
ment bonds, copies of which can be hadupon , .- 
cation. 

FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREEKT, NEW YORK. 


HclOtO Valley hallway of Ohio 


SEVEN PER CENT. 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds 


PRICE 90 AND INTEREST, 
Issue of $12,500 per mile on 100 miles of road, com- 
pleted, without floating debt, and running through 
one of the most fertile valleys of the state. 


“called” five-twenty 





The net eurnings of the present time are nearly 
twice the tixed interest charges and are steadily in- 
creasing. 

For particulars apply to 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO. 


STAR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 161 BROADWAY. 
NEw York, July Ist, 1878. 
The Board of Directors of this company have this 


oe declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER 
ENT., payable on demand. 


CS AMES M. HODGES, Secretary. — 


DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL 
COMPANY 


FIRST MORTCACE 


40-YEAR 7-PER-CENT. BONDS. 
PRINCIPAL DUE 1917; INTEREST MARCH AND 
SEPTEMBER ; COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 
KACH; REGISTERED BONDS 
OF $5,000 RACH, 











Are secured by a Firstand Only Mortgage on all 
the property of the Company in theState of Penn- 
sylvania. 

FOR SALE AT 101 AND INTEREST. 

We recommend these bonds to investors desiring a 

security of undoubted character. 


DREXEL, MORGAN &CO., 
Cor. Wall and Broad Sts. 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, 


Cor. Nassau and Cedar Sts. 


CITY OF PERU, INDIANA, 


8 PER CENT. WATER BONDS. 


DUE 1898. 
INTEREST JANUARY AND JULY IN NEW YORK. 
DEBT PER CAPITA OF PERU LESS THAN 824. 


We offer, subject sale, the unsold portion of $110,- 
000, being total issue of these bonds. 


Perkins, Livingston, Post & Co, 
NO, 23 NASSAU STREET. 


EPORT OF THE © Qupi rion OF THE 
FULTON NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
in the State of New York, atthe close of business on 
the 29th day of June, 1878 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and dis- Gold. Currency. 


coun $145,209 79) $1,228,384 79— $1,373,504 58 
OVETdratts......cccc.2- cece = sw eeveeee 108 68 
U.S. Bonds to secure cireulation.. Keewcceces 50,000 00 
U.S. Bonds on hand..... aaa 50,000 00 
Due from other National Banks.. 2, = 05 


Due trom State Banks and banker 
Bunking house 
Current exp. nses and taxes pak 1. 
Checks and other cash items, including 





5 00 
° 45,000 00 
4,776 94 






BEMMIPB. 000. cccpcccccccccescccscecccceerees 8,301 36 
Exe hanges ‘for Clearing House, includ- 2 
ing $5,661 46 goid checks... .............. 170,713 04 


Bilisof other banks —....... 
Fractional currency (ine luding n 
Specie—viz.: Gold coin., ...... 
silver coin 

J Gold Tre aeany eee 





9,877 00 
640 54 





titicates... 29,000 00- 62,098 00 
Legal-tender notes, ....++- 6... seer eeseeeese 165,517 00 

U. 8. certificates of deposit for legal- 
PONGSF MOLES. .cccccccccccccccccccccsccces + 430,000 00 
iio sasdscccceveseasascaassan. 400 axe $2,431,314 19 

L aE —— 

Capital stock paid in .......... cc. cee ceeee $600,000 00 
Surplus fund §—s.... cccccccccccccccccocece 300,000 00 
Undivided promits.... — ccccocccccee co-cve 149,587 76 
State bank circulation outstanding.. 8,474 00 
Dividends unpald.......-..--eeeceeeceeerees 3,140 50 







Individual deposits Gold 





urrency. 





subject to check... $60,200 87 81253. 009 35-1,355,911 21 
Demand certificates 

of deposit ee aan 5o 
Certified check 1,426 49 





Due to State Banke’ ‘and bankers.......... _ 1s, 930 32 


1, R. M. BU c HANAN, ¢ Neohte ro ‘of the Fulton Nation- 
al Bank, of the City of New York, do sulemnly swear 
that the above statement is true, to the best of my 


knowledge and eee 
M. BUCHANAN, Cashier. 
Swers eo and subse ribed before me, this 5th day of 
July, 18’ THOS. HINWOOD, 
Notary Public, hy Y — County. 
¢ aT A. MEYER, 
IRVING CLARK, ° 
THOS MONAHAN, 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


Lp AND TRIED. 

Bonds, neue SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmeved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 

naaney. address, for circular. “ACTUARY of 

issouri, and Uentral Illinois Loan Agency, 


Correct—Attest : 
5 ( Directors. 








ans 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 





see 


een gaye 


22 


ee 


FARRAGUT 


Fire Insurance Company. 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE, 184 BROADWAY. 
New York, July 9th, 1878. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of Five PER 
Cenrt., also an extra dividend of TWO AND ONE- 
HALY PER CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF ‘ THE 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NA‘ IONAL BANK,” 
at New York, in the State of New York. at the close 
of business on the 2th duy of June, 1578 


RESOURCES. 





Loans and Geovants hats. npe emencen ave $10,961,134 05 
ie ge C20ccecscceces 938 51 
Bonds to secure circulation (par 
Rr ee rere 500,000 00 
Otner st ’eks, Bonds, and Mortgages 410,170 04 
Due trom other National Banks.......... 1,794 92 
Due from State Banks and bankers...... 73,516 83 
Banking house and other real estate.... 335,481 16 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 26,171 78 
Checks ant other cash items, including 
stamp 262,057 22 
Exchanges for © ‘iearing House, includ- 
ing gold checks. 2,172,996 07 


Bilis of other banks. 
Fractiona! currence 


147,442 00 
Is). 45 
Specie—viz.: Gold coin, silver cote, anc 


a 
aold Treasury certificates ... 1,175,100 78 
Legal. CORGSE MORES..0000 ---, apceres cose 1,016,000 00 
. &. Certificates of deposit for legal- 
"santer notes : 525,000 00 


emption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. on circula- 


SU ncusiseces tune chpbanenseaenasteheatens 22.500 00 
Dee from U.8. Treasurer weered than 
per cent redemption fuad). ° 104,00 00 





$18,577,047 45 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.... — ...... . «eee . $5,000,000 00 
DE. eserstembeebs sennecnee cece 1,160,147 OL 
Undivided protits . sake ao 151,593 11 
Circulating notes rec eived trom Comp- 
troller, less emount on : aan and with 
( ‘om pr roller for burnin 
State bank circulation outstanding” 
Dividends unpaid —_iwi........ 
Inoividual deposita subject to check. 
Demand certificates of depesit..... 
Certified checks.. ocinda eis wiballbe 
Due to other F National Banks. 











$18, $18,577. 647 45 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
York, ss. I, EDMOND WILLSON, Cashier of “ The 
American Exchange Nationa! Bank in New York,” 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
tothe best of my knowledge and belief. 
E. WILLSON, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this ninth day 
of July, 1878. wengee mv hand and notarial seal. 
R. RopGers, Notary Public. 


C. LANGLEY, 
JORIAT M. FINK E, ( Directors. 
SAM. WITTER s) 


( ae. 3 
w. 





EPORT OF THE CON piTien OF THE 

NATIONAL SHOE AND LE ER BANK, at 

New York, in the State of New You “asthe close of 
business 2th June, i878: 




















RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts .............-. «- $2,089,511 47 
a petty eoreveesscce 8,760 24 

J Bonds to secure circulation.. . 930,500 00 
U. r Bonds on hand.. ... 250,000 00 
Other Stocks, Bonds, and Mor. guges.. 32,300 00 
Due from other National Banks... ...... 280 818 61 
Due from State banks and bunkers....._- 79,544 78 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures........ 65,531 49 
Presniums paid...............+. ona 41,684 68 
Checks and other cash items ............... 67 ‘642 2 92 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 207,856 43 
Bilis of other banks. ........ 89.104 00 
Fraciiona! Currency (including nickels)... 2,150 00 
Specie (including ane beapeneenie certifi- 

CREE) dace soe 8 — eedeccovses 600n08 356.220 93 
Legal- tender Notes... 00° 000. 180,000 00 
U certificates of de posit for legal 

t ors 50,000 09 
Redempiion ‘Fond with U. 8. Gomnageee 

(5 per cent. of circulation).. seseee 40,000 00 

SE Satadanarnceavnseouerssdeh nae 0% $4 885.675 50 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stoc : paid in $1,000 = 4 
Sarplus fund... .......... 200, 0 
Undividea a OE FIRE 9, 4 ” 
National bank-notes outstanding......... 553.996 00 
Dividends unpaid........ ee 57.111 00 
Individual deposits subject to check.. aa ef 333 06 
Demand ye ~weebel SP yo 95 
CRE ED... -evccncsegcccecsese Ay 
Due to other “National | _ ere 707,061 WwW 
Due to State banksand bankers... ....... ° 92 
WWIOl . .c.csccrccnoccse: icosiencesce . oo 4,885,675 50 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3a. 
I, JoHN M. CRANE, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
J. M. CRANE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me xO sn day of 
July, 1878. Jou 


sotary Public, 
Correct.—Attest: 


_— 


v. 
wr w PBI, { Directors. 
WM. H. PHILIt 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIOD 
ANK, at New York, in the state of New York, a 
the close of business, June 29th, 1878: 
















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts ...... 2... ...ssceseees $1,412.633 10 
Overdrafts,...........000 s+ 841 73 
U.S. Bonds to secure circuiation...... ... 300,000 00 
Bie OMEN. sc cuinceesncseces. ans 350,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 295,930 
Due from other National Banks.... ...... 46,221 30 
Due trom State Banks and bankers....... 12 066 34 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures.,..... 170,000 00 
Premiums pald....... ........ 43,993 12 
Checks and other cash items... ... $4,255 70 
Exchanges for Ciearing-house. 837,485 90 
Bilis of otner Banks 59,748 00 
—— Cncleding gold pomannstenied 
SO ere 263,359 28 
Legal- Sau notes. 249,514 00 


U. &. certiticates of de 


Sea err rr eee 255,000 00 
Redemption fund witb U.8 






per cent. of circulation) __13,500 00 
OR 5.5. ieneennen ed O06 ebseuceseceseel $4,302,538 47 
LIABILITIES. 
Conte’ .— paid wee 00 
Surplu . Fr ee 00 
Undivided profits 3 22 
Natiooval bank-notes outstanding..... 254,400 O00 
ee en, ORR 30,960 00 
Individual deposits subject to check... 1,630,912 89 
mand certificates of deposit...... - 17,600 00 
ee rr ee 762,762 53 
Due to other National banks............... 278,981 54 
Due to State banks and bankers........... _ 3 1 278 28 29 
Silks taint 5 nanan belies cid baal $4,302, 538 47 47 


 D ‘. prai—, ‘Cashier of the abovenamed 
Bank,do solemniy sweur that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my enoweeren and belief. 
L DEN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 6th day 
of a 1878. N. B. SANBORN, Notary Pablic. 
Correct.—Attest : 
JOHN A. MrUCKMR oe; "ly 
irectors. 
WM. ROCKEFELLER, § 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


REPO THE 
Ra EsM En ae wees ANK OF T 

CITY OF NE York, in the State o 
New York, at , hy a of Sadesss on the an 
ninth day of June, 1878: 


NDITION OF Wit 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and disCOunts.......eeses-.-seereees $1,664,717 56 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation, par 
WEBBED. ccscces cnc -: wengh. |. 240 eneccceeses 890,000 60 
Other stocks, bonds, and ‘mortgages. 531,067 65 





Due from other National Banks . ee 226,065 59 
Due from state banks and bankers", 69,307 89 


oo 
oo oo 292,882 14 












Broad 
NEW YORK, July 10th, sg 

Se * BOARD OF DIRECTORS HA DE 
red, first. a Scrip Dividend ot FO RTY PER 
CENT. to bolic holders. Certificates to be issued 
Five Pan « - 8. Second. interest at the rate of 
FIVE PER CENT. on outstanding Scrip, payable 
sneer 15th, 1878. Third, that Forty per cent. of the 
~_ of 1872 be paid in cash August Vth, inter- 
est on the same to cease after June 30th, 1878, 
Fourth, 7 cash dividend of SEVEN PER CENT., 

payable to the stockholders July 12th. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


AMERICAN "NO.4@ Broadway, COMPANY, t 





(July 18, 1878. 
R&LSQEEOE TOR SORRR OP Naw von, 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness June 29th, | 

















63,915 6 
40,489 00 
Exchanges for Clearing Hou oe 171,335 36 
Bille of other banks .. oe 15,901 00 
Specie—viz., Gold coin 0 
silver coin cenbinbbois 00 
Gold Treasury c 303,682 00 
Legal- ——— notes 61,100 00 
U. 8. certificates of “deposit ‘for ‘legai- 
tender I cin nisin vive dali sia Pei iuaiiiaide 15,000 00 
Redemption tund with U. 8. ‘Treasurer 
(not more span 5 per ct. on circulation) 40,050 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasyrer (other = ’ 
per cent een Fund)..... ‘ 17,900 00 
#4,403,5.3 79 


LIABILITI Ks. 


Capital stock paid in. 
Surplus fund......... 
Undivided profits 
Circulating notes 

from Comptroller san 
Less amount on hand and 

a Comptroller for burn- 

eoseeses veescecs 23,210 0O— 776,790 00 

Dividends UMPAIE ...0..0000 . 38/966 80 
Individual deposits Gold. Currency. 

subject to check. $54,896 37 $1,669,496 43 
Dem'd certificates 

o eps _ o0scccce-cooscccecce 13,621 14 
Certified checks  .. ....... 60,370 51-1 1798 384 45 
Due to other Mations! Banks.. coee 68,797 50 
Due to state banks and bankers .......... aie 130 86 


$4,403,513 79 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK: 

1, ANTHONY HALSEY, Cashier of “The Trades- 
men’s National Bank of the City of New York,’ do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

ANTHONY HALSEY, Cashier. 

Sworn to and oubsosibed bofete me, a 9th day of 


July, 1878, LES A. SA 
alctney Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct.— Attest: 
DAN L H. BROOKS, j 


W.N.S OUR, Directors. 
RICHARD BERRY, 5 











UNION TRUSTCOMPANY OF NEW York, } 
No. 73 ers. connmn ee RECTOR 8T., ¢ 
ORK eh 1878. 

AT A MEETI Na OF TA BUAKD OF TrRust- 
ees of the Union Trust Company of New York, 
held this day, a dividend of Three and One-half (3%) 
yer Cent, upon the capital stock was declared, from 
he*‘aet earnings of the last six months, payable on 


demand. 
JAMES H. OGILVIE, Secretary. 





R&S RT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
1ONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, at 
New York, in the ith of ‘New York. at the close of 







business June 29 8: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and Giscounts...... 20. ..cceecseeeeee $2,711,658 68 
CU OTORRTES 000. 0002 _—ovevcccercce eoe 
U. 8. Bonds to secure circuiation.. 509,000 00 
Diner s.ocks, bonds, and morteages. 11.000 OU 
Due from other National Banks 177.215 59 





Due from State ae —_ Ganters 86,967 43 
312,468 85 
24.136 13 





Exchanges for Cloning Mouse. ° f 
Bills of other banks........ 38,871 00 
Fractional oarre ney (including nickels) 112 62 
Specie (including gold Treasury certiti- 
cates) hae, -eehegha:  Sababbecerans 195,005 55 
Legal-tender Ao a AED IRIS Ai 117,309,00 
nanan of deposit for legal ten- 










eeneiehenibe. _nbbeaninne 100,000 00 
Rede nption ‘fund with U.'8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)........ __ 22,500 00 
| Se tee ee ee $6,430, 778 28 
 —enenaggeneen 
Capital stock paid in,...... 0 .......... oes ee 00 
— | RS ETT ae aeons 134,000 00. 
Undivided profits ° 206,179 72 
National bank-notes outstanding. 446,000 
Dividends unpaid.... ........ 8.206 
Individual deposits subject to che 1 891,720 
Demand —- of deposit 60,101 18 
Certified Checks............. 1,761,879 °0 
Cashier's ae outstanding 205 5 
Due to other National Banks.. 324,008 76 
Due to State Banks and banke 481 


To 5 
STATE oF itew YORK COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.: 
1, HENRY W. Forp, Cashier of the abovenamed 
Bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of my sneweree and belief, 


RD, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 5th day of 
July, 1878, . FP. WALLER, 


Correct.—Attest : Notary Public, N. Y. 
WM. H. GUION, ) 
JAMES B. JOHNSTON, | Directors. 
K. H. LOWRY, iy 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
YORK, at New York, in the State of N 
the close of business June 29th, 1878: 








KES RCEs. 

Loans and Giscounts,...... crccccessccccees $2,907,389 14 
QvOraralts. ..ccccccses. sine 1,693 45 
U.8. Bonds to — circulation.: 867,000 00 
U.S. Bonds on hand.... .. .......- 3.500 00 
Other stocks, ponda: and mortgage 40,553 25 
Due feom other National Banks . 91,474 30 
Due from State Banks and banker 11,313 70 
Banking house, furniture, and — 385,000 





Ovher real estate........ .. .... 
Current expenses and taxe paid... 





Premiums paid...,. .......... 93 
Checks and other cash items........ 947 
Exchanges for Clearing-house ... 8 34 
Bills of other banks —........ +210 00 
Fractional currency (incluaing nickels). 8 49 


Specie (including gold ‘Treasury certifi- 
DED itichiakues: Soe ckenabaabasesadanss 41,265 20 





Lewal-tender notes... .......... 253,160 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit for legal 

ee Se ae 395,000 CO 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 39,015 00 

Rc ncticceeiieieeie.. ct abeconente 7,609,180 69 

Cuiseetione oa 
oi ee ted i a 250, 
Undivided p rofits ibtcie Sebensae eens . 848,897 52 
National Se outstanding.. --. 750,900 00 
pividonas RS cates bs Gece” ehbenbne 3,862 00 
Deposit 

Individual,. 





National bani 
State banks and bankers.... 





Demand ceompestes of deposit... 
Cc ertified check 


1.928.003 84 
558 55 





i, TOO a oe eee 7,609,180 60 


60 
ATE "NEW YorK, COUNTY OF NEW York, 
oe FREDERICK TAY iO, Cashier of the abov above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that t 
statement is true, to the. best of m a. A and 
belie ERICK TAYLOR, Cashier 
Subscribed and ae to before me, this 10th day of 


July, 1878. ALFRED H. TIMPSON, 
Correct.—Attest ane 
THOS. we “EVANS, ) 
NBUL Directors. 


EoMUND D. RANDOLPH, \ 


Nez YORK SAVINGS BANK, 8th Avenue, 
corner lith Street. The —_ -annual Dividend, 
at the rate of Five per cent. per annum, was de- 
clared July Ist, 1878, on all's ae from $5 $5, 
Interest commencing the Is .. of oon month. 
Assets, $3,063,862.01. ‘Surplus um riGan . 
President, 
Cc, W. BRINCKERHOFYF, Secretary. L es 






























Es( — 
Loans and discounts.......... enersece $8,215,087 16 
tts é pesess 6,940 03 
2,500,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages...... _ 994,370 41 

Yue from other National Banks........ . 1,141,171 57 
Due from State Banks ond bankers...... 4, 

Real estate. - apeeypee and fixtures 710,874 30 
Rent account . 00 00 

aid.. ° 92,181 49 
Dhecks an othe ash items 572 10 
Exchanges for Clearing os 3,437,964 34 
Bills of other banks.. 89,542 00 
poeenenss eurseney \nroan nick " 4,138 07 
Spec! = neluding go: reasury cer' 
7 7 eapatin s sam vi ad? Sian 695,261 00 
Legal- Irtender notes. $81,938 00 
U. -, - age of. Ceposit for legal 
vO yer BS ae a aneeleaenees .780,000 00 

Rotem ption und wit! reasurer 
io per cent. of circulation)...... 112,50 00 
I ik: wns: sdk baen nanstee "suas 36 
Ca 1 id Labi —- $3,000,(00 00 

pita — PONE 1.220. cocccccccccccccces 000! 

Sarplus (aNG.... — ccee-ce secccce . 800,000 00 
ceoeed : 3 P<. <ctnabvonine 08 . 75,000 00 
- 2,167,200 10 


National bank-notes outstanding. 
State bank-notes outstanding... . 
Dividends unpaid..... —...... ‘ 
ndividual depositssubject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit .. 
Certified checks. =... ©. -eeee 
Cathier’s checks outstanding | 
Due to other National Banas ... 
Due to State Banks and bankers ., 


Tota oeee $21,118,953 36 
STATE OF New ¥ K.COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 88.: 

1, GEO. J. Mc GOURKEY, Cashicr of the above- 
atest bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true, to pes — z. mre knowledge and 
belief. GEO. KEY, Cashier. 

a ~ and —- Z ac me, this 9th iy of 
July.1 Ror T OWEN, Notary Public, N. Y. 

ase Attest 

Wit. LIAM H. LEE 
NRY LL. EIKItSON, { { Directors. 
GEO. I. SENEY 


Srannane, FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, } 
Office 62 Liberty Street, 
New YORK, July 9th , 1878. 
pat heey OF THREE AND A HALF PER 
nt.on amount of Capital and reserve funds 
(equal eed per cent. on capital)is payable on 
emand. 


WILLIAM M. 8T. JOHN, 
Vice-President and Secretary. 


] EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, at City of New York, in the State of New 
York, at the close of business June 29th, 1878 : 
--epmenppens _ 
Loans and discounts. bees 
QVOPSTARIS —.... ceccccccessccvcceces wees 








Es} 
s2z 
REESE 











votes 700,00 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and Sesienans... coe 4 oO 



















Due from other National banks....... .... 252,182 4¢ 
Due from State banks and bankers. san 7,208 56 
Real estate, furniture,and fixtures ..... 243,700 00 
ME oii acgnssiabuanenbiiaegee® 48,000 00 
Checks and cher cash items. ....:. « 32,434 25 
Exchanges for Clearing 4 ee 196,977 21 
Bills of other banks. one 26,708 
Fractional cusroney ‘(including nickels)... 19.392 52 
Specie (including Gold Treasury certifis.). 209,179 19 
Legal-tender notes......... .. s+. 228,407 00 
ay * certificates of Sapeet tor” legal 
tenders............ - 280,000 00 
Redemption fund with 
(5 per cent. of circulation). ° _ 31,500 ti) 
IID, oc: cncnrcvnvcncscncscconceseseseeet $5,171,759 25 
pea BILITIES 
Capital stock paid in 1,009,000 00 
Surplus fund.. 000 
Individed prot fits . 17,601 21 
National bank-notes outa 300 
Dividends unpaid... 652 7 
ndividual deposits subject | to che 1,448 588 49 
Jemand certificates of — a 814 75 
Certified checks. = ........+5. - 40,578 75 
Cashier's cheeks outstanding... ne §,654 85 
Due to other National banks.. - 1,787.9 13 
Due to State banks and bankers... 114,589 33 








1, ALLEN 8. APGAR. Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

PG AR, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 10th day 
of July, 1878. H. B. B. STAP: 

Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 

Correct.—Attest: 


M. A. THOMSON, ) 
JOSEPH ‘THOMSON, ° Directors. 
C.M. MAY. \ 





THE LAKE! sHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWA PANY, TREASURBR’S OF- 
gice. C GRAND Canal Deror, NEW YORK, June 
2 878. 

The Directors FA tne ¢ ome +. baye this day declared 
a Dividend of upon its sapiie! 
atock, payable fs che fine A. or ‘Kuan next, at the 
office of the Company in the Grand Central Devot. 
The Transfer Books will be closed at 3 o'clock P. M. 
on Frisav, the 5tn day of Ju yd next, and will be re- 
opened on the er of Monday. the 5th day of 
August next, . WORCESTER, Treasurer. 





EPORT OF THE COSDITION OF TAGE 
SEVENTH WARDNA'TIONAL BANK, at New 
York. in the State - New York, at the close of busi- 
neg June 2%tb, 1878 
RESOURC Ks. 





















Loans and GiSCOUNLE.... ces... ee ceeee sae oe $745,327 22 

U. 8. Bonds to secure circulation....-- 1,000 
Other stocks. bonds, and mortgages..... 65 S81 82 
Due from other National Banks........... 25,585 47 
Due from State Banks and bankers... ... _ 1.919 69 
Keal estate, furniture, and fixtures........ 50,000 00 
Premiums paid ... 6... eeeeeeeee ‘ Te 4,871 75 
Checks and other cash items..... 12,029 95 
Exchanges for Clearing-House.. 60,351 11 
Bills of other banks 4,699 00 
seeeonsl —— y (neluaing syeenik: 3,261 02 

Specie (including go reasury certifi- 
" 65,089 22 
66.108 00 
150,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 6 
per cent.of circulation)...... anbeeneneses 2,250 00 
| Ee errr rer TT ere $1,307,024 25 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in $300,000 00 
Surplus fund........ 43,900 00 
Jndivided profits . 5,210 05 
National bank-nootes 0 32,800 00 
Dividends unpaid....... 9,036 00 
Individual Deposits subject to “chee 902,060 21 
Demand certi —aggees eposit... os 7,660 00 
TEC. csdcnchsoncccasieae * 6,312 36 
Due to State Ganks and bankers .......... 45 63 63 
Total 1,307, 024 25 % 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY o¥ NEw 3 Sam es 88.3 
, JOHN D. W. GRADY, Cashier of the abovenamed 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above 











ew York, in the State o atthe cl 
of udeeas on the 29th day Of Nf a se78: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... ,........+++esseeeee. 01,849,261 29 
rs. bonds sgeoreessents ireuiatio, ‘par 699 08 
nds secure ci 
pra RG inne, pa: 
onds on hand, par vaiue...... Y 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages.... 96,000 00 
Due from other National banks..... weeee 187,006 04 
Due from ase — sand bankers, ..... 21,79 86 
noking Ho = 
ther real estate.. ... 40,158 06 
Premiums paid.. .. ....... 550 00 


oe and other cash items, including 


mps. 
Exchanges for Clearing House, inciud- 





BE gS 
2 
S 





10,996.74 gold checks 817 25 
Bills 6 of other bank 697 
Fractional currency. inelading nickeis.. 2 
Specie—viz.: Gold coin .. ........ 665 28 
Silver coin.. 964 00 
Gold Treasury cer- 
Se... endosscoond 32,000 00— 40,629 28 
 ygptee od = es eases eo 288,534 00 
. 8. certificates o epos or ans - 
CONDE NNER... 0.20002 rpecsccccce 100,000 00 


Redemption ‘Fund with U: 8. Treasu 
(not more than 5 perct. on circulation). 15,750 00 








$3,493,630 50 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid all eee « $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund. 250 
Undivided profits.. 17,049 85 
Circulating noces 
from Comptroll 
Less amount on hand and with 
Com ae apd for Suraias cece 35, an —_ 279,600 00 
Dividends u DOIG... .c-.ccccccee 34,657 00 
Individual ‘depo site 
subject to check. "eis sat 4 aise. ‘5 71 
D«mana certificates net 
: 75,026 14—1 852,804 78 
her ion Ph, 
Due to State Banke’ — bankers 2388 Ff 
$3,493,630 50 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK: 


I, A. eer. cashier of the Market Rottonet 
Bank of New York. do solemnly swear that t! 
above } By is true, to by 94 Rees ofmy Loovtedas 
and belief. JILBERT, Cashier. 


Sworn to and subscribed ton me,this 6th day 
of July, 1878. THOS. HINWOOD. 
Motesy Public, N. ¥. County. 
Correct.—Attert 
JNO, T. WILLETS, ) 
Rk. BAYLES, Directors. 
Hi. SCHUBART,  § 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
inthe State of New York, atthe close of business 








June 29th, 1878: 
BESCURCES. 

Loans 74 GiISCOUNES......6.....00eceeeeee 
gg peceeens agRecescccscoce Jane 

£. Bonds to secure ‘cireuiation eines 
Us . Bones on hand. cece J 
Other atocks, bonds, a ortuuues.. cece 2.750 00 
Due from other nee ond Banks. see ee 189,520 57 
Real estute... ........ eeeeres- coe seis 4,220 41 





‘ashitems ...... 2.2. 13,882 77 
Exchanges for Clearing- house cocce vocce 89,900 25 
Bilis of other banks................ 24,991 00 
4 ——— gold wcsseics o certifi- 
































Leones .adeces 14.031 76 
Legal-tender notes 145,625 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit for 1 i 5 
nat prea: ae .-. 65,000 00 
Redempiion thind with Ut 11,260 00 
( r cent of circulation r 
Due trom U.8. Treasurer. other t 5 
per cent. redemption fund......, ....... 2,(00 00 
ee ee eo o00+81,598,978 44 
LIABILITIES.” yr 
Capital oe PONE IW... cccccccecesess af eeaeieats $250 000 00 
dn u sis pes eben 
tional pamemeoses outstanding... aeeees 221,950 00 
Divi dends UNPAIG.... 6... cia ensereeees 12,710 00 
ndividual 4 subject to —- 906,525 55 
Demand selubeaies Of deposit............ 3,078 77 
Certified Checks.... .. .....cccce.. ccccccccee 98,067 87 
Le me ene pi sen. e 44 
STATE OF ‘Minw YORK. CouNTY OF NEW YorkK, 38.: 


I, RICHARD HAMILTON, Cashier of the above- 
named Bank,do solemnly swear that the above state: 
ment is true, tothe best TAMING and belief. 

AM Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 6th d Gey - 
July, 1878. ¥. M. MAYHEW, Notary Publ 
Attest: 
r SCHNEIDE ? 
a aa KEISEN, Directors. 
H. P. DEGR § 


EPORT. OF THE CONDITIO 
Ri RINE NATION Ate BARK, mh y ME 
in thet Mocs of New York,at the close of business 


June 29th, 1878: 

——— 
Loans and discounts.. oi ee coeee am 218 32 
Overdrafts . 
U.S. Bonde to secure circulation’: ee ,000 
Uther Stocks, Bonds, and mjacia. oos.s: 128,422 
Due from other National Banks........... 114,023 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Real Hatate. .. ... eee. ceeeee - 
Current expenses ‘and taxes pald.. 
Premiums paid. ee 
Checks and other cash items... 
Exchanges for Chearingshowae 
Bills of other b 
Fraccional currency ‘(including nickels).. 121 
~— rane gold ee certifi- 













der 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 











per cent. of circulation).. 17,550 00 
MNES icin tisisiis ae te $3,286,280 73 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..... 6. cccee.  ceeeeeee $400,000 00 
| =e ner 55,000 00 
Undivided protits 39,350 80 
National Bank-notes outstanding... 327.300 00 
Dividends unpaid.... — .... 0 cesses 250 00 
ndividual deposits subject’ to — «» 2,019,218 21 
Demand cert spats of enaronn «+ 123,531 67 
Certified check «+ 151,212 52 
Cashier's checks outstanding... = 739 
Due to other National Banks...., see 128,025 62 
Due to State banks and bankers. 


I, JOHN N. QUIRK, rf Senter of the chovensined 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true,’ tothe bestof my keowogse and belief. 

UIRK, Cashier. 

Bubecribed and sworn to poteee me, this 8th day of 
> 78. HERMAN STREET, 

Notary Public. 


orrect.—Attest: 
JAMES D. FISH 
UWE, Directors. 
HENRY BARROW. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Statement January 1st, 1878. 











1s true, to the best of my knowledge and: behef. 
.D. W. GRA 


DY, Cashier. 
Ps ee and sworn to before 4 this — day of 


4 THO oop, 
Notary Public, New York County. 


Correct.— Attest : 
G. MONTAGUE, 
JAS. HALL, 


Directors. 
CHAS. F, TAG, 7 





Re-Ineuranee Fund... ccc. "29S aes 
noe siaveudaeguccess hie 
91,621,698 48 








A YOUNG mechanic in Singer’s Soutey tnctins 
Works motes 000 in less than four wee 

favertmens « Name can be ae Alex. 
Frothi ~ Ly & Co., 12 Wall Street, were his brokers.. 
Send for their Weekly Financial Report—free. 











ae ot ok ew em 

















July 18, 1878] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Prime Mess, tierce............ 17 00 @18 50 
wo 4 By wt “S| Wee arket Review. Packet, bbl.,...............-- 11 09 @il 50 
DRY_GOODS. t, 8 27 |Nashus, E, 44 8 CityExtra & fndia Mess, tierce.18 00 @20 
Tue week under review has been a very | °°? p sepaati . wo Hts parr WOOL. 
artions outside of the auction rooms have | G.c-...-2 8 |Pepperel, "64 GROCERS’ MARKET. American XXX..c...cscces-ss—40 Q 48 
actions outside of the ‘easnadiate re. | Blackstone, 447 es rapes “ Di iibinies 
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such shape 5 estdale a 
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ee me, so 6 Mee °o3 @ 60 | State, tubs, Creamery.............. 
Ser tae gtr ser to “catend the auction << «€ ££... ere & 4 ws) Uncolored Japan..........0.0008 — rs - Western, Greamery........-....0., 19 ax 
sale, which bys the Leg he gn yo . “ sn ns Whltineville, 4 “4 a QMO... oc ccccccccscccccccccecccece Western, tubs, choles... senececete el 
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0 to 43; 3-4 Bristol domet from 10 cents to = oes “ 1 ae jit : Cc George’s Cod, # qtl..........+ 37 @ 4 2% 
7-8 from 1X t» 19%; 4-4, 1934; 7-8 white Shaker from “ E.....-1034' Methuen, AA. - 275 @3 50 | Potatoes, State, Peerless, # bbl.....nominal . 
11 comte to 5356 conte pod wy AS. scarlet, 424 | Cordis, ACK....... Pearl River... Grand Bank Cod .............. = aan , Gute Meh... ........ ++ nowinal 
exes, Whitienton cheviote ee ai ite |” AAA... 16 Fittefield ..... Pickled, Scale, ® bbl........ . = : ro “New Long Island......... 2 00@2 22 
7 08 o ’ . JA......11 |Swift River........ wee 
vid tom n dry goods continue quiet, For —— e "DyiWillow Brook.....143¢ on a premnene SEEDS. , 
‘oreign dry ates York, So-ineb eee 1936 ackerel ; 1876,prime, perlb. 7% @ 7 
a ee” hee eae "MG imeb 2.5.15” | No.1 Shore....esseeseseeseeee14 00 @2 00 Timothy ood t prime, per Bush. 1 30° @ 40. 
at uniform prices. ; i rans No. 2 Shore, NOW.........+606. 900 @l1 00 Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels ....1 75 @2 00 
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wr Hyde Parks. Hee - 9 Salmon, Pickled, Ne.1., ® bbl.17 W @20 00 GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
hard.. Els ccsccee —17 @w Ton 
WE Goo TIONS. | Indian Orchard... 73¢|Peppere Herring, Scaled, # box....... Per 
EKLY DRY GOODS QUOTA Kearsarge eeeeee 9 Sent, No. 1 3 DOZ.....0000 9 @— 12 No. > Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB BROWN DRILLS. P » No.1, at heen 56 00 
UNITED STATES. yn i og 8 SALT. No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 
— a) - oe ae C.. 76 | Turk’s Island, ® bushel....... cto bee pee 20 00 
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, to good living are compelled almost to suf- 


- sands of people out of employment; and 
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Insurance, 


The Insurance Editor wilt give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wil answer confidentially, by mau, any inquirtes 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) aa to age of insurer at tissue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclos 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


CEASED POLICIES. 


Tuer table which we present this week 
will show two things very clearly. It is a 
table which shows in the first column the 
total number of policies which were in 
force at the beginning of the year 1877 in 
each of the companies named; and in the 
second column the number of policies 
which ceased to be in force during the year 
for all causes except death claims. In the 
third column the proportion belonging to 
each company is shown. 































* 
| “sig 
g* | 3 
=> | 2 
NAME OF COMPANY. “pe}] “8 - 
“el ae} : 
F | 3a | : 
; 4 : & : 
rd ey | 
Hina, Conn.. Tee 6,201 $10 8 
Berkshire, Mass.................. 5 1,180) 21 32 
Brooklyn, Mk: issn: -sbesacecornes 1,27) 27 16 
Conn. General, Conn... vainatnell | 2 
Conn, Mutual, Conn § 432; 835 
Equitable, N. Y.......... ; ‘ 8,070) 16 57 
Germania. N. Y......... ....0000. 20,206: = 2,854! 11 60 
MGT :.s6'pape  seevessosees B.341) 30 387 
Hartford, Conn. . .......00008. b A) 21 09 
Homeopathic, N. Y.... 1,275' 39 00 
Home, N.Y. ons — 2,102) 21 OL 
John Hancock, Mass............. 1,118) 15 23 
Koickerbocker, N. Y¥.......--++++ 1,993 20 82 
Manhattan, N.Y........ .... 1,643) 13 08 
Mass. Mutual, Mass” 1524) 10 4 
Metropolitan. N. Y.......--+-+0++ 7,728) 44 15 
Mutual Life, N. Y....... 8,128) 8 83 
Mutual Benetit, No J 34 3,257! 7 52 
National, Vt 5 ‘ic openuaeite 484 486| 10 84 
National, U 8......... . |, $45 2,334| 22 57 
New York, N.Y. _ 2 5,447; 12 90 
N. K. Mutual, Mass 2.282) 11 28 
Northwestern, Wis. . 5,305) 14 82 
Penn Mutual, Pa 1,804) 17 02 
ea 5,391! 19 49 
Provident, Pa 958) 14 09 
State, Mass.. 218; 454 
Union Central, O.. 1,583) 32 40 
Union Mutual, Me, 5,065) 24 79 
United States, N Y. 3,288) 31 87 
Washington, N.Y 1,965) 18 02 
* Does not include policies paid as death claims. 


We expected that a very large number of 
policies would be surrendered. There was 
no possible way of avoiding it. It is sim- 
ply impossible to pay out money when one 
has no money to pay with. Life insurance 
must take its chances with everything else. 
When people who have been accustomed 


fer for want of food, and undergo depriv- 
ations of many kinds, in consequence of 
lack of employment and of business, we 
must certainly expect the life policy to 
share with the other deprivations. We look 
at the immense number of business fail- 
ures in the country during the year, and 
knowing that those who have failed have 
been deprived of the income which they 
have previously had; we look at the larger 
number of emyloyés whose income was 
cut off by the failures; we look also at the 
still-larger number of manufactories which 
have closed, throwing thousands on thou- 


then we know something of the immense 
number of people who cannot pay money 
for life insurance. An examination of the 
iable quite surprises us. We find com- 
panies which held over ninety per cent. of 
their policies in force. We find in nearly 
all cases fewer terminations than the most 
hopeful would have expected. Even if 
life insurance had not had heavy blows 
dealt at it by the frauds of a few weak 
companies, which would necessarily have 
injured the business in the best of times, 
and which doubtless cause numerous timid 
people to surrender their policies, we 
should still be surprised at the small num- 
ber who did surrender. The result of the 
year’s business, as shown by this table, is 
one that should convincethe most skeptical 
of what is a fact—that people who have in- 
surances upon their lives are thoroughly 
satisfied and mean to keep their policies 
in force. 

But this testimonial to the business of 
life insurance is not all that the table 
teaches. We learn from it another lesson, 
well worth learning. The ratios given in 
the last column are mere expressions of 
opinions. They are the opinions, to 


@ great extent, of the insurers in 
the various companies of the compa- 
nies. If a man insures his life in a cer- 
tain company, he soon learns all the facts 





about the company. He reads its reports, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


watches eits expense of management, 
knows perfectly well what return of divi- 
dends or surplus premiums it makes; and, 
if ull this is satisfactory, and he can do it, 
he will necessarily keep his insurance. 
The table, then, becomes a test of popular- 
ity. Ittells what isthought of any com- 
pany by those who certainly knows best— 
that is, those who have tried it. We look 
for the best companies among those which 
have proportionally the smallest amount of 
forfeitures, and we advise others todo the 
same. 

INTEREST OF THE INSURED IN A 

NON-FORFEITING POLICY. 





ANOTHER new feature is added to the 
numerous decisions on this class of policies 
in the case of Dorr vs, Phenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. (May Ins. L. J.) lately 
decided by the Maine Supreme Court. The 
policy provided that, in case of failure to 
pay ® premium when due, the company 
should only be liable for a proportional 
part, ‘‘ for which a new policy should be 
issued, if applied for within twelve 
months.” The insured died within the 
twelve months, without having made the 
required application, and his administrator 
brought suit. The question, of course, 
was whether the application for a paid-up 
policy was precedent to fixing the compa- 
ny’s liability. If so, a second issue arose, 
that no application for such a policy could 
properly be made ona life already term- 
inated; and, therefore, the right had be- 
come extinct through the insured’s neglect. 

The court ruled that the insured had a 
right to the paid-up policy, and conse- 
quently acclaim upon the commuted por- 
tion during the twelve months; and, since 
no such policy could properly issue after 
his death, equity would compel a payment 
tothe administrator. The case is nearly 
analogous to that of Chase vs, the same 
company, which was decided in the same 
court about a year previous. Chase did 
not die witbin the twelve months, but did 
neglect to call for a paid-up policy; and it 
was held that this did not affect his 
moneyed claim against the company. The 
only difference between the two policies 
was that the latter bore the title ‘‘non- 
forfeiting”; but this was declared by the 
court not to affect the principle involved. 
—Insurance Monitor. 





MAINE LIFE INSURANCE. 


Josuua Nyk, insurance commissioner of 
Maine, in Part II of ‘‘ Tenth Annual Report 
for Year 1877,” talks well and timely respect- 
ing the Safety and Importance of Life Ipsur- 
ance. His words derive their value from the 
fact that they are uttered just at the time 
it is needful that such words should be 
heard and deeply considered. He says 
thereon: 


‘« The business of life insurance is of vital 
importance to the community, and should 
not suffer reproach or be condemned on 
the account of the few incompetent or dis- 
honest men placed in management of the 
same, any more than should either kind of 
business heretofore named for the same 
cause. Many of the life companies have 
been doing business for a long term of 
years, mecting every promise with fidelity, 
and, from the most exhaustive examinations 
recent! y made, have proved themselves as 
responsible and able to meet their liabilities 
as any institutions of the country. 

‘‘The business of life insurance has suf- 
fered recently, with all other business inter- 
ests of the country; but it is hoped we have 
seen the worst of it, and that a revival of 
all our business interests has already com- 
menced, that will lead us on to permanent 
prosperity. 

‘* Let those who are not insured hasten to 
secure a policy, for as large an amount_as 
they can carry, in some reliable life insur- 
ance company. Let those whose lives are 
now insured hold on to their policies, feel- 
ing assured that no investments they can 
make will prove safer or more remunerative 
to their families, when they are called 
away, than those made in good life insur- 
ance companies, 

‘*We insure our buildings, vessels, and 
merchandise; our cattle, sheep, and horses. 
We insure against accidente, while at home 
and on the journey. With equal wisdom 
should every man have an insurance on his 
life, and then, in these days of financial de- 
pression and business failures, if suddenly 
called away from those we love, the assur- 
ance will be given us that we are not leav- 
ing them to battle in the future with penury 
and distress.” —American Exchange and Re- 
view. 


. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tut English papers contain an account 
of an extraordinary life assurance swin- 
dle. The company against which proceed- 
ings have commenced in the Central Crim- 
inal Court, London, has been known as the 
Albion Life Assyrance. In opening the 
case, counsel for the prosecution stated 
that the prisoners, one of whom was man- 
aging director and another secretary of 
the company, had been for twelve years 
engaged in a swindling assurance business. 
The nominal capital of the company was 
$250,000, in $50 shares; but none were 
taken up by the public. Dividends were 
declared yearly, at 6 per cent.; but were 
never paid. The whole amount of paid-up 
shares was $7,400, which was held by the 
directors, the auditor, the medical referee, 
and the secretary; yet this small capital 
carried on the business during fourtcen 
years of insuring lives to the extent of 
$8,880. The business was brought to the 
head office, in Chancery Lane, almost solely 
by agents, who appeared on the books un- 
der false names. 


—lIt is stated that the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York claims 
damages against the Metropolitan Elevated 
Railroad Company of that city, to the 
amount of $250,000, and threatens a suit to 
recover that amount. The company occu- 
pies offices at the corner of Park Place and 
Church Street, past which the track of the 
Metropolitan road is constructed and at 
which point one of its stations is erected; 
and it is claimed by the company that the 
basement of the building, which formerly 
rented for $3,000 a year, will not now 
bring more than $500. This, in connec- 
tion with other important changes which 
have been necessitated by the new rail- 
road, has resulted in damage to the Metro- 
politan Life sufficient, as the officers think, 
to justify a suit for the amount above 
named. 





Tue Standard Fire Insurance Co. has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 34 per 
cent., payable on demand. 

—The Lorillard Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable on demand. 

—The Star Fire Insurance Co. bas de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent,, payable on demand. 

—The Farragut Fire Insurance Co. has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable on demand. 

—The Sun Mutual Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 34 
per cent., payable on demand. 

—The Union Trust Co., of New York, 


has declared a semi-annual dividend of 34 
per cent., payable on demand. 


INSURANCE. 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. .. ......MABSACHUSETTS. 


ash Cap jent si! paid in. Oe csvccden $750,000 00 
eserve all  aabilistos, in= 59 9 
289,630 06 


cluding Kem 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878. Gin ,636,029 71 71 


Net Surpl 
DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. ee Secretary 
EW J. Whig, Tredsurer. 


wantin: DEPARTMENT aveanania CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 age STREET, 

SUCORPOR ATED I rs 1847. Apenes: ou.208, 728 46. 

AMUEL C BURY. Presid 

PURELY MUTUAL. 

Entire surplus returned wo the members every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their valu 
Endowment policies at life rates. 
Agents wanted. Apply to 


H, 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


**)’ll Make Assurance Double Sure.” 
THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 














INSURANCE Co., U. s. of A., " 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
CHARTERED BY Conene 
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Ratio of Assets t Li abili 
Perfect Security. Low R ey A aa Coat: 
nite Gcuunenie 
The cout Capital of any LPR INSURANCE 
PAN. # a the World. 
RS: 
EMERSON W. PRET. yi and Actuary. 
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ice-President. Secretary. 
vin AMUEL M. NICKERSON, 
Chairman ee od ad Committee. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 157-163 J LA SALLE 8T. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


or 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


$6,250,000 
850,000 


Assets, j m , 
Surplus (N. Y. Standard), 


ALL POLICLES ISSUED SUBJECT TO THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law, 


by which, on failure to pay a premium when due, 
the insurance is kept in force fora period that is 
determined by the value of the policy at the time of 
lapse. If death occurs during this period, the policy 
is paid. For example: 


Avery Bill, Jr., of Brooklyn, N. Y., insured 
July 6th, 1859, under Policy No. 3.902, for $3,000. His 
Policy lapsed July 6th, 1871. He died March 26th, 
1876—4 years,8 months, and twenty days after the 
premium was due and unpaid, The whole amount 
of the Policy, less unpaid premiums, was promptly 
paid, under the non-forfeiture law of the State of 
Massachusetts. 

Henry Eastman, M.D., of Pittsfield, Mass., in- 
sured January 13th, 1866, under Policy No. 12,234, for 
$2,000. His Policy lapsed July lth, 1869. He die 
May 13th, 1875—5 years and 10 months after the pre- 
mium was due and unpaid. The whole amount 
was promptly paid, less the unpaid premiums 


AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES 1S- 
SUED. REPORTS AND STATEMENTS FUR- 

Nisiticp AT THE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIKS. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Brondway, cor, 
Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The princi al feature 8 soft this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY,KCONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 











All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent. 
. P. FRALEIGH, Be ~ retar 
#KO. H. “BURFORD, Actuary 





Established A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 ¢ Paws; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 moma eas? ” 
HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 wasiifies, 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THI8 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PresipEnt. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 8.N. STEBINS, 


Vice-President. ctuary. 

H. Y. WEMPLE, 

J.L. HALSEY. H: B. STOKES, 
Secretary Assis’t Sec’s. 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - = 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - = 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, - - - 


Net Surplus, - - - ° 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, 1878, - ° ° 


- + = = $3,000,000 00 

- + + = © 1,836,432 31 
256,391 42 

- = = 1,016,703 02 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


ON Oe TB sc ccnce- 000. c0ecccecees cc0eees 
United States Stocks (market valu 
Bank Stocks 

State and City Bonds pe 


nterest due on ist January, 1878 
peenes & in age of Agents 
ea 





_s H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Bonds and mortgages, being first ~~ on Real Estate (worth $4,298,2 


eee eT eee Tee 


208ns on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Securities, 





























+ a} 4 


OSacnsssedecdedvccsencebuctasecdaareunad ..86,109,526 75 


CHAS. 3 MARTIN, President. 





1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

vm ah g ENTE PE 779,325 44 
i EET CCCP ET err 545,155 72 


wm. G. Caqwaut, Bec. “youn DEVERKUX, Pres, 
oun L, THOMBON, Aans’t Bec, 





a ONTIN ENTAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:33,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons, 
President. 


A. 8. Winchester 





TH K 





"Secretary. 





The largest amount of Life Insurance at the 
sitallest outlay. Pay as you go. Get what 
you bay. Stop when you choose, 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Oftice, Western Union Building, 
NEW YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS.............. President. 
E. 0. GOODWIWN............ oe Vice-President. 


Life Insurance upon the Yearly Renewable Plan, 
where the insurance 1s continued as long as may be 
desired, at the lowest current outlay consiste:t with 
safety. Large accumulations in the hands of the 
Company —the source of anxiety and danger — are 
rendered unnecessary by this plan, and the insured 
has at risk only the unexpired portion of one year’s 
premium. 

The Yearly Renewable Pian is warmly commended 
by the fnsurance commission: rs of different states, 
by the most eminent actuaries and insurance experts 
as being safe, desirable, and inexpensive. 
ask’ for Cireulars, giving rates and full explana- 

ons. 


("GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 








144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000, 


RICHARD a McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Lioyp, Secretary, 
W. H. ©. Basrierr Actuary 











ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, January 28d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Bist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
a January, 1877, to $lat Decem- 
| os ae re 

Premiums on Policies not marked off lat 
of January, 1877 


$4,710,665 83 
2,040,362 61 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Fire disconnected 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ $4,902,341 O08 
Losses paid during the same period... ... $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $947,923 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 


viz.: 
United aren and State of New York 

Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks . $10,545,958 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 1, 163, 200 i 
Real Estate and = due the Com- 


pany. estimated at © oo... cece cee seen 7,436 O1 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable.... 1 a: — 63 
ear $64 a 

Total Amount of Assets.......... 814,866,351 | 66 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifti- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februury next, from which date ail imberees 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be prod 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned pr of the Company forthe year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
Ww. H. MOOKE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CURTIS ROBT. B. MINTURN 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, AS. H. a WT 
JAM «W. ~LA 


RT L. STUAK 
&. DE ARr , 
H BY, 


DANIEL 8. MIL 'D CHAUNC 
ST AS D. LEVERICH, 

JOSIAH 0. LOW. RACE GRAY, 
LLIAM BE. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 

ROYAL PHEL N ELLIOTT 

WILLIAM BRYCE, 

C. A HAND. AM H. FOGG, 

JOHN D HEWLETT, PETER V. KI 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, _ THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORH, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company contuaite its business under the New York 
—_ 





ICKS 
103 Broadway, N. Y. 3 Cor. Court a nd 


100 & 
Broadway, Bk'n 


Montague Sts. and on 


8 
Cash on hand and in banks. . “$183,411 64 
Loans 0 . S an her 
Stocks (value iat aS 25), 
payable on demand.,.......... 402, __402,460 00 00 
585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Mosteage 
on. peal Kstate, worth 
smn samaseetonat 633,000 00 
U etn pore ‘ana other Stocks and’ Bonds 
nee by the Company as follows (Market 
e): 
ay — City Bank and — 
StOCKB . ..0... woe + $232,310 00 
atate Bond saaladial 20,070 00 
1,000 Snares, N. Y. and Harlem ome 
United States Stocks. . 747,812 50 
———_ 1,072,692 


the Company—viz., 
New 5 Brooklyn, 
nd $37,300 ac- 


Real rate owned b 
office build 


Interest unpaid (due this day). 
Rents due and accrued ... 


NII ns cass cccgbanaenavnreanees $3,173,933 31 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 
outstanding risks.... 985,021 
bi for reported losses, un- 
cla’ gr dividends, 
ete., Gi cusskan 1 
« R for ccatingemetes. eee 1.000. 
Capital ......000 coccesccvccccce oo 
, Nev SURPLUS. 
Gussonty Surplus 








und ron'rve Fund 480 000 OO 

f aT 

Uaaivided Surplus... 66,501 Or oe 966,501 bo s 21 

GEO. T. HOPR, Pres. BE 1, fh a3 ree. 

CYRUS + Sec. ©. TOWNSEND, See. A. 
M. Y, 8e¢.L.D. TON K OAKLEY, Gen 7a t 

. DOTCHE 


a R, Sec. Brookiyn ba t. 
January lith, 1878, 





THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. $32,730,898 20 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred....... occccccccce ec G0, 202,304 70 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877....... eedindina 432,605 40 $5,790,689 30 

Interest received and accrued......... akadsdnedwanaus 2,168,015 85 

Less accrued Jan. Ist, 1877........... eiktndnnsweda 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,667,156 47 





DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


$40,398,054 67 


Losses by death, including additions..... GMMMAEEES Heddcecqdtaces $1,638,128 39 
Endowments matured and discounted.................. waucceed ee 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances..... SiuGeaceececoncccese add ciccs 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies........ es 2,421,847 36 


531,526 08 
501,025 90 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 





Reduction on other stocks..........s.e.eee0 seseess+s 12,030 00 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of . 
FORD GOERS... « cccccccccccccccccccccseecseseccccccs 250,000 00 473,142 72 $5,945,149 38 
$34,452,905 29 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received..... ...... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $13,379,930 33)............ occ eceeeers sees ceoccce 12,875,584 60 
Real entate..cc.cccccccccccccsecccccccccccccsccceeccccccccccscces 3,350,268 07 
Bonds and mortgages, first len on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 
company as additional collateral security)....... aeanaaans eos 15,379,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve beld by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,445,195) ........... eee eeee eee 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878...... seastdedidesadadacagaddeaas 396,280 26 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 





Cluded in liabilities). ...ccccsssccccessscesecceece weudece aks P 167,183 37 
Agents’ balances............. pandhsdunccateuendededaa Gagaesecteas 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878..... adaacandeuae 815,805 35 

—————_ $34,452,005 
(* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............-..+++++ 504,345 64 
CARTE ABBE CAMs 186, TOTS. oo vic cc ccccccccccccencceccescccscncce $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878..............2.66- 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC.......... ce cece cece cece eceeeeee 112,807 $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing ,policies; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; non-partici- 

pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policics of that 

CLAM a sare ees Salk dwar deadeocanad Gauscedsuadeseas 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance sececcccccevccvcscccceseecs 17,430 91 82,298,106 44 
Divisible surplus at 4 per Cemt..........cccccseccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsece $2,664,144 4 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 43¢ per cent., over?..... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876..............+++ eecececoccce 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877............ nanetadedes e006 40,421 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878........... ceeeeeeeeeeeeees 45,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876,............... padesdddadcanesaes Sbdecccacacece $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877...... edd shdedieddddddidecevesdssasdaacadteaans 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878.........ccecccececeeeeeeees pandssadeanndene wee 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cont. January Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent, January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, *H. B. CLAFLIN, 

DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OS8OOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A, BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-President and Actuaiy. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 


CHARLES WIIGHT, M.D, Residence, 109 R. 26th Street | yygica : 
HENRY TUCK, M,D,, Residence 15 K, Jist Street, | Mstical Aaanviners, 
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= THOUSANDS = 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


Tus magnificent volume is offered by 
Tue INDEPENDENT a8 a premium to Sub- 
scribers. Thousands, in every section of 
the country, have accepted our liberal 
terms, and are now the happy owners of 
this invaluable work. 





For the speciul information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational, institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large asnow. Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 


therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every Office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following persons among thousands 
have received the Dictionary im accordance 
with the above terms, and we take the 
liberty (without permission) of referring to 
any of them for information in regard to 
this great Premium. 





Mrs. M. G. McConnell, Cresco, Iowa. 
J. D. Witter, Grand Rapids, Wis. 
Mrs. Elmira Thayer, Eastmanville, Mich. 
Thomas Hefferan, Eastmanyille, Mich. 
D. J. H. Ward, Hitisdule, Mich. 
David T. Mason, East Otto, N. Y. 
Joseph M. McGrath, Corunna, Mich. 
A. B. Tobey, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Corus Dubois, Jr,, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
Wm, L. King, Morristown, N. J. 
E. A. Whe. ler, Carbondale, Pa. 
Mrs. Jno. 8. Morris, Pottsville, Pa. 
Prof. Wm. F. Swablen, Lebavon, fll, 
D. M. Knepen, Castleton, Vt. 
Rev. A. R. Kennedy, Augusta, Ark. 
Lansing Slover, Scotia, N. Y. 
Geo. A. Keller, New York City, N. Y. 
Miss M. C. Cook, Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. Max Leutz, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Chas. Talcott, Geneva, O. 
N. P, Seymour, Hudson, O. 
W. E. Kellogg, Keokuk, Iowa. 
A. C. Mollison, Bound Brook, N. J. 
R. I. Brown, New York City, N. Y. 
Chas. A. Farnham, Elizabeth, N. J. 
J. D. Gillett, Addison, N. Y. 
D. W. Beitzel, Dillsburg, Penn. 
E. W. Young, Northfield, Minn. 
W. Edwards, New York City, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. R. Nicholas, Darby, Penn. 
J. Maxeon, Westerly, R. I. 
C. Potter, Jr., Plainfield, N. J. 
C. M. Walsh, Morristown, N. J. 
8. L. Herrick, Burlington, Vt. 
F. W. Sanborn, New Hampton, N. H. 
C. R. Ballard, No. Easton, Maas. 
N. L. Freeman, Provincetown, Mass. 
Henry P. Dodd, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Henry Hughes, Butternut Valley, Minn. 
Mills P. Baker, Great Neck, N. Y. 
W. B. Northrup, Reading, Micb. 
Max. Sondheim, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Amos Williams, Salem, Conn. 
Mrs. Dr. Ira P. Smith, Bath, N. Y. 
T. W. Young, Allegheny, Penv. 
Miss E. 8. Wade, Allegheny, Penn. 
Samuel M. Roeder, Lancaster, Penv. 
Joho B. Crooks, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Dr. C. E. Spencer, Fort Gratiot, Mich. 
T. W. Potter, New London, Conn. 
W. V. Clark, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rev. J. Beers, Whitestone, N. Y. 
John McNabb, Andover, Mass. 
Mrs, John H. Webber, Waltham, Mass. 
B. Douglas, Middletown, Conn. 
F. E. Stout, Auburn, N. Y. 
H. A. Miller, Malone, N. Y. 
R-v. P. W. Dorsey, Jr., Penn Yan, N. Y. 
Joho M. Moorehead, Berwick, Penn. 
@. Wade, Mahanoy City, Pena. 
Edwin Miles, Pittsburgh, Pena. 
D. C. Baldwin & Co., Elsria, O. (2 copies). 
Ephraim Lyon, Fredericktown, O. 
Jos. E. Vaile, Kokomo, Ind. 
Jobn B. Wiley, Centralia, Ill. 
Geo. W. Lawrence, Geneseo, III. 
W. T. Hanna, Peoria, Il. 
Dora F. Fieid, Quincy, Ill. 
Vernou Tichenor, Waukesha, Wis. 
C. E. Jennison, Bay City, Mich. 
Miss Lida M. Bradley, New Haven, Conn 
Lincoln Perry, Gardioer, Maine. 
Jaruel Marr, Southport, Maine. 
Moses Stone, Oxford, Mass. 
H. C, Piumb, Bridgeport, Conn. 
R. E. Howard, Albion, N. Y. 
Alfred Stebbins, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dr. P. B. Collier, Valatie, N. Y. 
E. O. Lyte, Lancaster, Penn. 
8. McKinly, New Castle, Penv. 
R. W. Mason, Frostburg, M4. 
Mrs. Jessie Sloan, Hanovertot, O. 
A. M. Coville, Topeka, Kan. 
R. Averill, Danbury, Conn, 
James Stott, Carbondale, Pa. 
R. H. McGower, Bangor, Me, 
Mrs. L. W. Weston, South Skowhegan, Me. 
Jos, Harrold, Franklin, Mass. 
Rey. Jobn M. Greene, Lowell, Mass. 
Rose N. Holman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Davis, Shenandoah, Pa. 
W. 8. Marshall, Middletown, O. 
Josiah B. Allen, Zanesville, O. 
J.N. Penoyer, Saginaw, Mich. 
W. R. Lloyd, New Haven, Conn. 
H. C. Dean, New York City, N. Y. 
Rev. David B. Sewall, York, Me. 
R. W. Hulburd, Waterville, Vt. 
Rev. C. B, Thomas, West Glover, Vt. 
Jesse Woodbury, Beverly, Mass. 
Albert K. Smiley, Providence, R. I. 
8. A. Herman, Canaan, Conn. 
{. L. Holt, Meriden, Conn. 
John De Forest, Watertown, Conn. 
E. A. Poole, De Ruyter, N. Y. 
J. J. Hine, Middleport, N. Y. (2 copies). 
Sara L. Hammond, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
Joho R. Jones, Utica, N, Y. 
Rev. James P. Tooms, Westfield, N. Y. 
E. P. Young, Allegheny, Pa. 
M, J. Morgan, Seaford, Del. 
Mahlon B. Kerr, Aurora, Ind. 
Rev. J. B. Trowbridge, Chicago, Ill. 





John J. Lescher, Mt. Carmel, Ill. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


James Duffy, Quincy, Ill. 
8. H. Emery, Jr., Quincy, Ill. (3 copies). 
Dr. F. L. Von Suesemilch, Delavan, Wis. 
Mis. Wm, H. Johnson, Alpena, Mich. 
D. 8. Alford, Lawrence, Kan. 
G. R. R. Aitosworth, Prattsburgh, N. Y. 
I. E. Perrin, Montpelier, Vt. 
F. F, Spellissy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. Dr. Wm. W. Patton, Wasbington, D. C. 
M. B. Lambdin, Washington, D. C. 
Wm. E. Haynes, Fremont, O. 
J. W. Thacker, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Wo. H. Medler, Albion, Ill, 
U. F. Wheeler, Hubbardstov, Mich. . 
C. F. Latimer, Muskegon, Mich. 
F. W. Dolbear, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. G. Richardson, Boston, Mass. 
Timothy M. Brown, Springfield, Mass. 
James F. Fowler, Westfield, Mass. 
W. E. Hughitt, Auburn, N. Y. 
Wm. A. Drown, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Israel Williams, Hamilton, O. 
W. G. Coles, Windham, O. 
Miss L. V. Abbott, Flint, Mich, 
W. Munro, Embro, Ontario. 
Stiles Judson, Stratford, Conn. 
John T. Lee, Clinton Mills, N. Y. 
Chas. C. Sheppard, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
W. P. Bassett, Rushville, N. Y. 
Joho Linn, Jersey City, N. J. 
W. H. Jobnston, Tarboro, N. C. 
Joseph Kinsey, Cincinnati, O. 
Jobn M. Carr, Mt, Pleasant, Iowa. 
W. T. Heywood, Des Moines, Iowa. 
H. Robertson, Keokuk, Iowa. 
M. W. Gay, Galesburg, III. 
Eliza M. Edgar, Mt. Carmel, Ill. 
Rev. Ira C. Billman, Adrien, Mich. 
Ed. Warren, Olivet, Mich. 
Wm. R. Post, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
¥. E. Barnes, N. Y. City, N. Y. 
J. E. Cossart, ‘ “6 “6 
L. D. Brewster, Danbury, Conn. 
Theo. W. Dwight, Clinton, N. Y. 
Alton B. Parker, Kingston, N. Y. 
R. 8. Moffett, Erie, Pa. 
A. Dempster, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fanny M. Foster, Riverhead, N. Y. 
Rev. E. L. Conger, Concord, N. H. 
J. R. Hatter, Alfred Center, N. Y. 
T. E. Ballard, Attica, N. Y. 
Miss T. C. Staats, Oswego, N. Y. 
Benj. A. Siegfried, Allentown, Pa. 
R. D. Updegroff, Cleveland, O. 
J. H. Hunt, Massillon, O. 
Edwin R. Bell, Ripley, O. 
W. H. Mooney, Steubenville, O. 
A. H. Adkison, Winterset, Iowa. 
W. D. Webb, Troy, Kan. 
Rev. G. B. Bell, Napanock, N. Y. 
W. R. Pease, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John B. Jordan, Auourn, Me. 
Wm. A. Bowdlear, Boston, Mass. 
B. G. Northrop, New Haven, Conn. 
Henry Jerome, Fairmount, N. Y. 
George Hawkins, Malone, N. Y. 
Wm. A. Brown, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
B. Wil-ou, Westfield Flats, N. Y. 
H. B. Marchbank, Belleville, N. J. 
E B. Wingate, Bordentown, N. J. 
D. L. Evane, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. C. Smyson, Dilleburg, Pa. 
Rev. Joo. Safford, Ashtabula, O. 
H. B. Maynard, Washington C. H., O. 
Cc. J. A. Porter, Wooster, O. 
Mrs. Dr. J. McCurdy, Youngstown, O. 
Rev. M. Crosley, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
J.C. Burt, Vernon, Ind. 
T. Nowere, Jr., Atkieson, Ill. 
E. K. Stone, Quincy, Il), 
Chas. C..G. Thornton, Madison, Wis. 
C. W. Mowry, E. Saginaw, Mich. 
W. 8. Varnum, Hillsdale, Mich. 
Mrs. H. P. Emerson, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
B. F. Wright, St. Paul, Minn. 
E -Bierer, Jr., Hiawatha, Kan. 
Eben Locke, Salina, Kan. 
Jos. Wentworth, Concord, N. H. 
J. W. F. Hobbs, North Hampton, N. H. 
J. P. Robinson, Nerth Hampton, N. H. 
James M. Moore, Lowell, Mass. 
John F, Hathaway, Marion, Mass. 
Annie E. Rowe, Rockport, Mass. 
Wm. L. Johnson, Terryville, Conn. 
Mrs. W.C Bronson, Wasbington, Conn. 
Miss. Delia Wells, Arcade, N. Y. 
Rev. Herrick Johnson, Auburn, N. Y. 
Chas. E. Everest, Champlain, N. Y. 
J. 8. Sears, Geneva, N. Y. 
Wm. Broadwell, Holland Patent, N. Y. 
Evzabeth 8. Briggs. Honeove, N. Y. 
Wm. Culver, Lysander, N. Y. 
R. R. Hull, Peekskill, N. Y. 
J. Everts Clancy, Trenton, N. J. 
LT. Yale, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
J. B. Inelee, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Frank M. Hobson, Collegeville, Pa. 
George Hill, Drifton, Pa. 
Mrs, L. G. Bixby, Mansfield, Pa. 
F. L Snuallenberger, Scottdale, Pénn. 
W. Longren, Wilcox, Penn. 
Henry Goodell, Trumbull, O. 
John F. Grawe, Bradford, Iowa. 
Mrs. Martha French, Albion, Ill, 





4.8. Peers, Collinsville, Ill. 


Henry F. Black, Dallas City, Ill. 
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W. W. Lockwood, Odell, Ill. 
Orend Visscher, Holland, Mich. 
Wm. Wightman, Denver, Col. 
Jas. M. Barrett, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Thomas G. Young, Rochester, N. Y. ¥ 
J. How, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. Gilmore, York, N. Y. 
George 8. Farrington, Bangor, Me. 
R. G. F. Candsge, Brookline, Mass, 
I. B. Sampson, Albany, N. Y. 
A. McChesney, Syracuse, N. Y. 
W. C. Newman, Turin, N. Y. 
R. R. Kingsley, Mansfield, Penn. 
J. F. Carey, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
P. M. Ozanne, Cleveland, O. 
8. Oberlin, Massillon, O. 
Miss Jodie Wells, Brownsburg, Ind. 
Jobn A. Ewalt, Martinsville, Ill. 
Charles Whiting, Quincy, Ill. 
Dr. H. C. Fairbank, Flint, Mich. 
George Taylor, Kalamazoo, Mich. . 
George W. Dill, Kempt, Nova Scotia. 
H. T. Halleck, Rocky Point, N. Y. 
Edmund H. Bennett, Taunton, Mass. 
J. G. Allen, Alfred Center, N. Y. 
Truman B. Carr, Cherry Creek, N. Y. 
Van R. Sweet, Phoenix, N. Y. 
E. A. Bowser, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Rev. Henry Melville, Uniontown, Penn. 
Mrs. J. P. Miller, Washington, Penn. 
Wm. R. Hooper, Washington, D. C. 
John C. Hamilton, Newark, O. 
Thomas Little, Augusta, Me. 
R. B. Shepherd, Skowhegan, Me, 
George B. Farnswortb, Boston, Mass. 
Jobn Armstrong, Holyoke, Mass. 
Miss M. E. N. Hatheway, Taunton, Mass. 
Rev. Wm. Miller, Ki llingsworth, Conn, 
Daniel Bennett, Earlville, N. Y. 
Charles J. Folger, Geneva, N. Y. 
L. 8. Johnston, Belvidere, N. J. 
J. M. Carothers, Delmont, Penn. 
Alex. Nimick, Pittsburgb, Penn. 
Jobn J. Faupel, Baltimore, Md. 
Jos. Patterson, Ashland, O. 
E. B, Andrews, Lancaster, O. 
Chas. Nease, Pomeroy, O. 
Noah Moseley, Thompson, O. 
Jos. Hill, Richmond, Ind. 
Oscar Y. Rathbun, Lincoln, Ill. 
W. Willfamson, Port Hope, Ontario. 
Wm. C, Ludwig, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. K. Armstrong, Peon Yan, N. Y. 
Rev. 8. P. Fay, Bangor, Maine. 
Jos. E. Wilbur, Taunton, Mass. 
A. 8. Briggs, Taunton, Mass. 
E. Mabie, Franklin, N. Y. 
L. G. Metcalf, Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. 
Geo. W. Coon, Rochester, N. Y. 
Prof. C. A. Young, Princeton, N. J. 
Geo. Howard, Tarboro, N. C. 
Geo. P. Metcalf, Elyria, O. 
G. P. Arnold, Garden Grove, Iowa. 
E. L. Kuickerbocker, Fiint, Mich. 
D. Cady, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Elder E. A Pardee, Pittstown, N. Y. 
Robert L. Watkins, Gardner, Mass, 
G. R. Bliss, Worcester, Mass, 
James Tillingbast, Providence, R, I. 
D. M. Rogers & Co., New Britain, Conn, 
Mrs. Geo. M. Case, Fulton, New York. 
J.M. Farnham, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Walter Simmons, Lockport. N. Y. 
J. L. Salisbury, Nyack, N.Y. 
R. H. Nagle, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Alex. B. Porter Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hon. T. M. Beer, Ashiand, O. 
E. Cone Williams, Edge'ton, O. 
8. Marshall, Painesvilie, O. 
E. Nickerson, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Mrs. F. W. Curtenius, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
L. H. Thomas, Reading, Mich. 
Miss Mary A. Ripley, Saginaw, Mich, 
J.J. East, Allegheny, Pa. 
Rev. C. A. Beckwith, Brewer, Maine, 
Joshua Cooledge, Mt. Auburn, Mass, 
Wm. M. Sawin, Boston, Mass. 
H. C Cunningham, Lonsdale, R. I. 
T. B. Rockwell, Munnsville, N. Y. 
W. B. Cherry, Noblestown, Pa. 
John K. Wilfong, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss 8. E. Wilson, Williamsport, Pa. 
G. G. Fietcher, Shelby Iron Works, Ala. 
E. D. Cohen, Washington, D. C, 
Geo. L. Hendren, Groveport, O. 
H. H. Pratt, Newburgh, O. 
James B. Rensbaw, Oberlin, O. 
H. V. De Vore, Greencastle, Ind. 
J. E. Lynds, Blue Grass, lowa, 
G. L. Knowles, Abingdon, III. 
Dr. E. C. Stone, Galesburg, Il. 
Miles A. Fuller, Toulon, Ill. 
O. D. Augir, Burlington, Wis. 
J.G. Smith, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fred. G. Corser, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Geo. H. Everett, Wamego, Kan. (2 copies). 
Mrs. E. Trueax, Atchison, Kan. 
B. F. Whitaker, Atchison, Kan. 
W. J. Maybee, Belleville, Canada. 
J. W. Sanders, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Rev. C. T. Haley, Newark, N. J. 
Alb’t L. Willis, New York City, N. Y. 
L. D. Eldredge, Middlebury, Vt. 
A. M. Adams, Townsend, Mass. 
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PHANTOM SHIPS. 


BY LILLIE E, BARR. 





BETWEEN my body and my soul there came 
one night 
A sudden flash and flow~a fiery sense 
That {o my vision lay a keener sight ; 
And in my heart the pulse of prescience. 
And power was mine, I knew not how or 
whence, 
To wander sleep-divided by the sea. 
One likéness weary, mortal-bound, and 
dense; 
The other J/, all clear and strong and free. 


In the dim light [ seemeda wandering dream 
Upon the white, washed sands of the sea- 
shore, 
Watching the dusky waves, whereon was 
gleam 
Of pale-sailed ships, that ever from me 
bore 
Something that vexed my heart and left it 
sore, 
I knew not what ; eo turned me to the form 
So like my own, whose calm face stilly 
wore 
The smile of one that has outlooked the 
storm, 


‘ Dear Heart,’ said I, “‘ whence come the ships, 


and where 
Will they find rest 2” The clear eyes clove 
the space, 
And I, through them, could see a bark most 
fair, 
With light of days that were about the 
place. 
Sweet childish days, all flushed with floral 
grace, 
Clear air, and songs that once were under- 
stood, 


And everywhere a guileless, happy face, 
At one with all things that were pure and 
good. 


] knew my Childhood’s bark, and smiled to 
see 
How it was gently rocked on great sweet 
waves ; 
Yet turned to watch the-golden argosy 
That held the joy which most of all. life 
craves— 
The immeasurable Love that laps and 
laves 
And mixes mortal with immortal breath ; 
Outlooks all earthly suns,and smiles o’er 
graves— 
Immortal Love, that ne’er was thrall of 
Death. 
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But euddenly from out the mist there came 
A bark that held a swift, resistless way. 
Nor wave, nor tempest, nor the lightning’s 

flame, 
Nor man, nor element had power to stay 
Its onward course, more spendid day by 
day. 
For Fortune sailed that bark—the goddess 
great, 
Whose smiles make best of men forget to 
pray; 
False, tickle smiles‘ that always come too 
late. 


And Fame, with Babel of a motley throng ; 
And Power, tossed on a dim, unquiet sea ; 
And Pleasure, singing as she drove along ; 
And in soft amber lights still Phantasy 
With many a spectral bark saluted me. 
Wherein my soul had share, and I could 
claim 
The rose, the love, the gold, and ivory, 
The spice, the scent, aud song, the spoil, 
and fame. 


And as I watched lo! on the lonely deep 
Each little bark went down, and I stood 
there 
A shipwrecked soul; and did not think to 
weep, 
For [ was of that other self aware. 
““Now where shall I find rest? What craft 
will bear, 
What Great Deliverer will come to free, 
What Hope the lonely road with me will 
share 
Across this dark, illimitable sea ?”’ 


‘*Bebold!? And io the east a golden shore 
I had not seen, but which I knew at sight ; 
2nd perfumed winds swift o’er the white 
waves bore 
A little boat down one strait ray of light. 
And in the boat, Hope’s image shining 
bright; 
Andon the shore, Love stretching out his 
hands. 
A boat, most like a grave, so still and 
white, 
The only one that seeks Immortal Lands. 
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HOW YOUNG MAY A CHILD BE 
CONVERTED ? 


THE LITTLE SINNER. 


BY THE REV, ANNA OLIVER. 





Towarp the solution of the interesting 
question ‘‘ How young may a child be con- 
verted?” I propose to show, in the case of 
the child I shall mention, first, that she 
was notin a saved condition; second, the 
instruction used to enlighten her; third, 
the result. 

Children of Christian parents may be 
trained for the Lord from the hour of their 
birth. Such, however, was not the case in 
the instance under consideration. 

I scarcely need state that every word of 
the following is a simple narration of fact. 

On October 19th, 1877, I adopted a girl 
from the Orphan Asylum in Rochester, 
who was three years old on that day. Both 
of her parents had been drunkurds and she 
had come to the Asylum from the Poor 
House. Beyond this, 1 knew nothing of 
her past history. I did not take this step 
without earnestly seeking direction; and 
the fact that this child, like Samuel of old, 
is a child of prayer must, 1 suppose, be 
taken into consideration in what follows. 

The Lord having shown me that it was 
his will I should adopt a child, although I 
saw strong objections to such an undertak- 
ing in my case, I asked him to select the 
proper one, and by providential indications 
he did so. She was not in any respect 
such a child as I would have chosen. Not 
only unprepossessing, but positively re- 
pulsive in appearance and behavior she 
seemed to me at the Asylum. However, 
I was not seeking a plaything for myself; 
so I took her in faith, and brought her toa 
famous hygienic institution in the State of 
New York, to spend the winter. I pro- 
posed to devote myself to her until we 
should become acquainted with each other 
and some mutual bond of love should exist 
between us, Inthe development of a char- 
acter I did not expect that everything 
would be accomplished in a day or a win- 
ter. But, as I had ever said, when praying 
ov this subject, ‘‘ God forbid that I should 
take a child who will never accept Christ 
as a Saviour,” and had finally been led to 
ask that he would select one whom he 
should call to preach the Gospel, I did 
expect her early conversion. When offer- 
ing the last-mentioned prayer, it occurred 
to me that, if the Lord was not sound on 
the woman question, he might select a 
boy. His indicating a girl has significance 
to my mind. 

This little one, whom 1 have named 
Ethel Kerno, was small for her age, baby- 
ish in manners and carriage, and speaking 
less distinctly than some children at two 
ortwoand a half yearsold. In other ways, 
however, she showed maturity. Her 
homelessness had developed the faculties 
that look out for ‘‘number one.” I was 
surprised to learn that she had understood 
my conversation with the matron at the 
Asylum, that I had inquired for a child 
with blue eyes, that she was not at all such 
un one as I desired, and that I took her 
reluctantly. When she asked me ‘ Why 
’ou (ake me?” I answered: ‘* Our Heavenly 
Father told me to take you, because you 
had no one to care for you.” 

As I could ascertain so little in Roch- 
ester in regard to her antecedents, I en- 
deavored to learn from her how much 
religious instruction she had already re- 
ceived. When the name of God was men- 
tioned, she expressed in word and manner 
great fear and aversion. His name had 
probably been used to frighten her into 
good bebavior. I remembered my own 
early impressions. Though trained in a 
Christian family, the instructions given 
led me to feel that God was a stern, arbi- 
trary Being, seated on a throne in the 
heavens, who would take great delight in 
pouncing down upon helpless little me, 
and burning me up in hell—all because 1 
was exactly what he had made me. So I 
understood how Ethel felt, and concluded 
not to mention the Deity to her by the 
usual names of God or Lord; but, as she 
evidenced a strong yearning for a father 
and mother, to teach her of our Heavenly 
Father. She knew no prayer and for sev- 
eral days objected to kneeling. However, 
she had been to church and Sunday-school 
and was familiar with severa! hymns. 
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Meanwhile, I was studying her charac- 
teristics, Many unpleasant traits did not 
at all distress me, for I judged they were 
the result of her homelessness and would 
vanish under her changed surroundings. 
For instance, friends said: 

‘‘She has not an affectionate nature. 
You, will never receive any return in love 
for all your kindness.” 

Her life, thought I, has not thus far devel- 
oped her little heart. Wait until she real- 
izes every day and hour, through the montbs 
and the years that are coming, that the 
tenderest of love is seeking her happivess 
and planning her highest interests. Then we 
may see an answering chord vibrating in 
the now selfish bosom. However, I did not 
set my heart on a return of any kind. The 
Scripture reads: ‘I will love, though the 
more I love the less I be loved.” 

But my little charge showed some char- 
acteristics which I seriously pondered—per- 
sonal vanity, intense selfishness, and a 
stormy temper. 

At this point a Presbyterian minister, a 
patient in Dansville, inquired of me whether 
Ethel had been baptized. I told him that 
I would take it for granted she had not. 
He then urged her baptism upon me, as an 
immediate duty. But I felt that a child 
who already feared and disliked God was 
capable of reverencing and loving him, and 
not a fit subject for infant baptism. Then 
I said to myself: ‘If nota fit subject for 
infant baptism, she must be a fit subject for 
immediate conversion.” 

Ethel did not know a single prayer. I 
thought she must, of course, be taught 
‘© Now I lay me down to sleep.” 

On attempting this, I saw that.it would 
be a long and difficult undertaking. Then 
it occurred to me to analyze this universally 
recognized prayer. 

* Now L lay me down to sleep. 
I pray the Lord my sou! to keep.” 
Which implies that we can keep our own 
souls while we are awake. On the con- 
trary, we are never so safe as when asleep; 
for then we are not tempted to sin. And 
sin, I especially desire to teach Ethel, is 
the great danger. 
“IfI should die before | wake, 
{ pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

Here again is wrong theology; for, if we 
do not give our souls to the Lord while we 
live, there is small probability of his taking 
them when we die. Besides, I do not care 
to teach Ethel anything as yet about 
dying. Let her live wright, and the dying 
will take care of itself. She hasa wicked 
little heart—full of spunk and naughtiness. 
Her great need is a new heart. ‘Then why 
not instruct her to pray for that at once? 
So I taught her the following prayer: 

“Dear Heavenly Father, please take 
away my wicked heart, and give mea new 
heart, for Jesus’s sake. Amen.” 


This I explained to her by a simple con. 


versation, thus: 

‘‘When my darling is naughty, what 
makes her naughty?” 

‘Me, me,” pointing to herself. 

‘* And where do you feel the naughty’” 

“In here,” laying her hand on ber bosom. 

‘* Well, darling, itis your wicked heart 
that makes you naughty. When our Heav- 
enly Father takes away your wicked heart 
and gives you a new beart, then you won’t 
feel like being naughty. Then you will 
want to be good.” 

So every night and morning she said this 
little prayer: 

“ Dear Heav’ly Father, please take my 
witted heart out, and dive me a new heurt. 
For Jesus’s sake. Amen.” 

I taught her to offer this petition when- 
ever she felt herself getting spunky and 
inclined to cry because denied something. 
And recently I have repeatedly beard ber 
do this, and come immediately out of the 
clouds, bright as sunshine. 

It is never right to do wrong and never 
best to tell a lie. In theory every one prob- 
ably agrees with this sentiment. Yet who 
has not heard parents say: ‘“‘ You're a 
naughty child. Go away. Mamma [or 
Papa] does not love you now.” Is it true 
tbat a parent’s love ceases when a child is 
a little willful? I never realize more strong. 
ly my attachment to Ethel than when she 
has one of her tantrums. I feel as though, 
to save her from herself, I could willingly 
die. 

Again, who has not heard Christian peo- 





ple teach children that God does not love 
them when they are naughty. Where, in- 
deed, would we all be if the Lord did not 
love naughty folks! ‘‘God commendeth 
his love toward us” by giving the great 
est exhibition of it—the life of his Son— 
** while we were yet sinners.” So I conclud- 
ed to follow the Lord’s example, the ad- 
vice of wise and experienced friends to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

One day, for some trivial cause, Ethel 
went into one of her tantrums. On such 
occasions she would lie on the floor and 
kick and scream for half an hour at a 
time. She would march away from me, 
shaking her elbows and shoulders, with 
eyes flashing with anger, antagonizing me 
and the whole world, as full of spunk as a 
little three-year-old could be. 


Ido not believe in whipping children. 
They cannot be trained like dogs and horses. 
These will never be expected to govern 
themselves. But all training of children 
that does not teach self-government is a 
failure. Well, this day Ethel was in one of 
her worst tempers. I had exhausted every 
means to quiet her, hoping to make her 
listen to reason. She was then standing 
in the middle of the floor, stamping her 
feet and screaming at the top of her voice : 

‘“‘T don’t ’ike’ou. ‘‘I mad at ’ou!” 

Iam well aware that the usual method 
of proceeding would be to aay to her: ‘‘I 
don’t like you either. Now you are a 
naughty girl;” and sbut her in a dark 
closet. 

But, after meditating and praying over 
the matter fora time, I went to her, stooped 
down by her side, and gathered her ciose 
to me—gently, but firmly. Ofcourse, she 
repelled me with her entire little strength— 
would have struck me; but thisI prevented 
by folding her struggling hands lovingly in 
my own and kissing them all over. We 
read in novels of showering kisses, I held 
up the little face, flushed and wet with 
tears, and showered it with kisses, as ten- 
derly as though she were in her sunniest 
mood and ready to return every fond 
caress, As soon as she was sufficiently 
hushed, I poured into her ears assurances 
of love equal to the tenderest any lover 
ever lavished. I exhausted expression of 
every kind. Of course, all the love ex- 
pressed was genuine. At length ber eyes 
opened wide with wonder, as she asked: 

“’Ou ’uv me?” 

‘*Why, yes, darling.” And I renewed 
my professions in that direction. 

“’Ou ‘uv me now, when I naughty?” 

‘* Again and aguin she put the question: 
‘‘Now? When I naughty? When I 
‘punky? I ’punky now.” 

I insisted that I loved her, notwithstand- 
ing; and that our Heavenly Father loved 
her all the time. I explained that I did 
not like to have her spunky; that it was 
my love for her that made me feel so badly 
when she was naughty; and that our 
Heavenly Father felt very badly too. That 
we both wished to help her to be good, so 
that we could love her more, etc. 

She questioned and listened, and lis- 
tened and questioned; and as soon as she 
seemed to realize my meaning she turnéd, 
threw herself on my breast, clung with her 
little arms around my neck and sobbed— 
in a very different tone from her previous 
passionate cry—sobbed: “‘I’uv’ou, too. I 
do’uv’ou. I ain’t mad at’ou nomore. I 
sorry 1 ’punky. I very sorryI’punky. 1 
won't be ’punky no more. Please ’coose 
me,” 

I scarcely need add that she was ex- 
cused. Presently I suggested that she tell 
our Heavenly Father of her sorrow for 
grieving him. I had never before this 
known Ethel willing to confess either to 
me or in prayer that she had done wrong. 
But now, without a moment’s hesitation, 
she went to the bedside and knelt down, 
began sobbing again in the most peniten- 
tial manner, and said: 

‘‘Dear Heav’ly Father, naughty girl, 
me, me, I sorry I ’punky. I won't be 
punky no more. Please ’coore me?” 

Then she turned to me, with the smiles 
breaking over her face through the tears, 
and added: 

“I siok Heav’ly Father will ’coose me. 
Don’t ’ou sink he will?” 

I assured her he would, without any 
doubt. Since this time, when any trying 
occasion arises, Ethel, instead of repelling 
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me, comes at once and sheds all her tears 
in my arms. 

Believing that» child not too young to 
hate God was not too young to love him, I 
felt that I ought to pray for and expect 
Ethel’s immediate conversion. So one 
night, when she was asleep in ber crib, 
I knelt down with this especial bur- 
den upon my heart. As I prayed, the ques- 
tion came to me: ‘‘If she is converted, 
will you baptize her?” To which I re- 
plied: ‘I cannot now, forI am not yet 
ordained.” On this the prayer died out of 
my heart, and I was obliged to close for 
that time. However, I did not notice this 
experience as anything very striking. 

The next morning, when | had put on 
Ethel’s warm wraps, and watched her 
trudging down the hill with her little play- 
mate, Rosie, to the kindergarten, 1 went 
again to the Lord in her behalf. The same 
question arose: ‘‘ Are you willing to bap- 
tize her?” I answered: “I will, when I 
am ordained, as I have no doubt I shall be 
some day.” But J] could pray no more. 
Then I thought: What shall I do about 
this? Still I did nothing. A third time 
this experience was repeated; on which I 
became distressed, and argued the case 
with the Lord. I told him that even men 
did not baptize until they were ordained; 
that the Church would certainly make a 
fuss; and every one would condemn such 
a course on my part.. But this explana- 
tion was evidently not satisfactory, for the 
Lord withdrew, and would hear nothing 
further from me on any subject. 

Several times in my life 1 have passed 
through similar experiences, There is, 
of course, nvthing to do but yield; for no 
Christian can live without communion 
with God. Sooner or later, I have always 
been obliged to say: ‘‘ Anything, Lord. I 
will do anything, be anything, resign every- 
thing—only withhold not thyself from me. 
I can live without all else; but my soul 
would die without thee. 

And I have invariably found that, al- 
though the Lord has thereupon often called 
me to walk in untried paths, he has sustained 
me. 

But an added copsideration induced me 
to yield in this case. That day Etbel had 
told a lie, and shown, besides, such evil 
traits and tendencies as made it evident 
that, for her utter destruction, nothing 
more was needed than that she be left to 
herself. As I looked at her, standing in a 
sulk in the corner, | exclaimed in my heart 
‘Only God can save her!” and my whole 
soul went out in this one prayer. Then the 
question of baptism returned, on which I 
saw, as I had not before, tbat I myself was 
preventing the fulfillment of my most 
ardent desire. 

When this truth flashed on my mind I 
was for a moment perfectly overpowered. 
But I yielded at once, and said: 

** Yes, I will baptize her to-morrow, Lord, 
if you command. I will do anything, how- 
ever contrary to my previous thought and 
whatever the consequence, only do thou 
save this precious soul.” 

Immediately the victorycame. The heav- 
ens, that had long been closed, now opened, 
radiant with the presence of my Lord. 
Surely, my prayer was heard and granted. 

That night, when Ethel knelt by the side 
of her little crib, and asked ‘‘ dear Heaven- 
ly Father to give her a new heart,” I felt 
that the Lord had already done so, and 
perhaps another prayer ought to be substi- 
tuted. ButI said nothing. As days and 
weeks went by, Ethel became so greatly 
changed that every one noticed it. I re- 
ceived unbounded praise for firm govern- 
ment, judicious training, and motherly de- 
votion; when in truth the Lord deserved all 
the credit. 

One day, in the midst of her play and 
chatter, Ethel said to me: 

‘I sink Heav’ly Father has dive me a 
new heart.” 

To which I replied: “I think so too. 
But why do you think he has given you a 
new heart?” 

“* Because I asked him to.” 

At another time she said: 

‘**T love Heav’ly Father.” 

When asked ‘“‘ Why?” she assigned as 
her reason: 

“Cause he dave me to ‘ou, and ‘on to 
me,” 
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To show that a child not four years old 

has thoughts of her own, and does not 
merely receive what is told her, and talk it 
back parrot-like, let me relate a conversa- 
tion between Ethel and myself that oc- 
curred in December. She had been play- 
ing for awhile in silence, when she looked 
up from the papers she had cut and strewn 
all over the floor, and remarked to me: 

‘*T never saw Heav’ly Father.” 

“Oh! no,” I answered. ‘‘Of course, 
not. Nobody sees our Heavenly Father.” 

Then she asked, not with surprise, but 
thoughtfully: 

**’Ou never saw Heav’ly Father?” 

‘* No, I never saw him. But he sees us 
and knows all ubout us.” 

With increased earnestness and serious- 
ness, she inquired again: 

‘Nobody sees Heav’ly Father?” 

After my further reply in the negative, a 
keen look glanced from her eyes, and, with 
emotion working all over her face, she ex- 
claimed: 

“Then how we know there is any 
Heav’ly Father? Maybe hain’t.” 

I saw that the besetting sin of our fallen 
race, unbelief, was showing itself in my 
little girl. 1 replied to her: 

““Oh! don’t you remember my telling 
you about Jesus? Who was Jesus?” 

‘“‘Our Heav’ly Father’s son,” she suid, 
promptly. 

‘“Yes; and he has seen our Heavenly 
Fatber, and he came on purpose to tell us 
all about our Heavenly Father. So we know 
all about him through Jesus, though we 
never saw him.” 

**Ob! yes,” Etbel answered, quite satis- 
fied. ‘‘1l sink Jesus is good, ‘cause he 
love the little children.” And she com- 
menced climbing up to the stand to get her 
picture of Jesus blessing the little ones, 

One day in January she surprised me by 
laying her band on her breast and saying: 

‘*Heav’ly Father is in here.” 

The remark seemed irreverent. To as- 
certain her thought, I inquired: 

‘‘ What makes you think so?” 

‘*’ Cause I hear him.” 

‘*Hear him in there? How? When?” 

‘At dinner I hear Heav’ly Father in 
here.” 

‘““Why, Ethel, how did you hear our 
Heayenly Father in there at dinner?” 

‘Yes, when I ky. Don’t ’ou know I 
*gin to ky at dinner? Then Heav’ly Father 
say: ‘Ethel Kerno! Be good! Ethel 
Kerno! Don’t ky!’ So I stop ky.” 

Then I remembered that she had com- 
menced crying at the dinner-table, when, 
looking thoughtful a moment, she sudden- 
ly stopped. Now I had never taught her 
that the Lord would dwell in her heart and 
talk to her there. But when she heard 
the Lord’s voice reproving and guiding her, 
she recognized it and obeyed. I needed no 
further evidence that the Holy Spirit was 
dwelling in her little heart and leading her 
into all truth. However, had | needed it, 
her daily life furnished such evidence in 
abundance. f 

I told a friend that I believed Ethel] was 
a converted child. He replied: 

‘Do you suppose that she understands 
the plan of salvation and the Atonement?” 

‘Possibly she does not, fully. Who 
does? Do you?” 

He was a minister; but he said nothing 
more. 

Ethel comprehends that she is a sinner; 
that God will forgive her, for Jesus’s sake, 
if she asks him; that he will give her a new 
heart, dwell in it, talk to her, and guide 
her; that he will make and keep her good, 
day by day; that he will doall this simply 

because he loves her. Ethel believes and 
acknowledges that the Lord has done all 
this for her. In! the same direction, her 
daily life bears evidence. Would not any 
church receive an adult into membership 
on similar evidence? Then why shall we 
not say that this child is converted? - 

Ethel is not yet baptized; but she shall 
be on any day the Lord commands, 

She knows as yet nothing about Heaven, 
Hell, or the Devil. Her creed is very sim- 
ple: ‘‘Me asinner to-day. Christ my Saviour 
to-day.” So I believe the Lord has given 
my darling child e new heart. And if 


mine, why not yours, Christian parent? 
Why must we wait until our children are 
eight, ten, fifteen, or twenty years old be- 
fore we make a special effort for their con- 
versjon? 





| Selections, : 


THO’ LOST TO SIGHT, TO MEM’RY 
DEAR. 


Tue following song was ‘‘ composed for 
and sung by Mr. Augustus Braham. The 
words and music are by George Linley” (a 
song-Wwriter and composer), who was born 
in 1798 and died in 1865. It is not known 
when the song was written. It was set to 
music and published by Cramer, Beale & 
Co., London, about 1848. 
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Tho’ lost to sigbt, to mem’ry dear 
Thou ever wilt rematu ; 

One only hope my heart can cheer, 
The hope to meet again. 


Oh! fondly on the past I dwell, 
And oft recall those hours 

When, wand’ring dowa the shady dell, 
We gathered the wild-flowers, 


Yes, life then seemed one pure delight, 
Tho’ now each spot looks drear ; 
Yet, tho’ thy smile be lost to sight, 
To mem’ry thou art dear, 
To mem'ry thou art dear. 


Oft in the tranquil hour of night, 
When stars iliume the sky, 

I gaze upon each orb of light, 
And wish that thou wert by. 


I think upon that bappy time, 
That time so fondly loved, 

Whep last we beard the sweet bells chime, 
As through the fields we roved. 


Yes, life then seemed ove pure delight, 
Tho’ now each spot looks drear ; 
Yet, tho’ thy smile be lost to signt, 
To wem’'ry thou art dear, 
To mem’ry thou art dear. 





EXTRAVAGANCE OF FUNERALS. 





Ir was a very sensible clergyman at 
Pittsburgh who recently read a paper upon 
the expensiveness of funerals, and they 
were very sensible colleagues who udopted 
his views as theiropinion. Mere fashion 
is nowhere more hateful than in the bury- 
ing of the dead, and none the less bateful 
because it imposes enormous expenses upon 
those who cannot afford them. The sav- 
ings of a year are often squandered in the 
idie ostentation of a funcral. It is a not 
unnatural feeling among the pvor that the 
last service they can render to a beloved 
friend shall not fail in any usual distiac- 
tion; and the result is that a liviog family 
is often straitened that a dead member of it 
may lie in a mahogany coffin and be fol- 
lowed by a long train of carriages to his 
grave. Reform must come from those who 
** set the fashion,” and a modest simplicity 
in funerals can be attuined only by the ex- 
ample of those who can afford to be ex 
travagant, 

The worthy undertaker, who lives by the 
death of his fellow-creatures, is naturally 
desirous that grief should be lavishly 
manifested, and he encourages to the ut- 
most this somber spiendor, The young 
American used to be shockéd as he read in 
English stories'of mutes and mourning car- 
riages, of men bired to wear the gurb of 
sorrow, and of grief measured by a train 
of emptiness, ‘I'wo or three years ago the 
movement against this extravagance began 
in Englund, and it bas we public sympathy 
and support of very eminent persons. Lt 
has shown itself in this country by the 
common request, with the announcement 
of a death, that no flowers besent. A sim- 
ple and beautiful tribute of affection has 
grown into an oppressive fashion, and cer- 
tain flowers have become odious to many 
persons from their constant association 
with funerals. Wheu such gifts are in 
truth the offerings of love and sympathy 
no symbols can be more touching; but the 
moment they spring from the mere force 
of fashionable custom, and are sent to the 
house of mouruiog as gifts are sent by torm- 
al acquaintances to a bride, with no more 
feeling than in the leaving of ceremonious 
visiting-cards, they are touching and sig- 
nificant no longer. The change in the 
mere fashion of flowers upon such occa- 
sions can be curried by the same good 
sense iato every other funeral extrav- 
agance, so that the poor need no longer 
fee) that their dead are slighted if they are 
not buried with ruinous expense. 

There was uuvother suggestion made at 
Pittsburgh which is worthy of considera- 
tion. It was proposed that funeral sermons 
as matters of course should not be preached ; 
and to this suggestion there will be proba- 
bly a very general amen. ‘They are of ne- 
cessity eulogies, for no good-hearted 
preacher would choose such a time to tell 
unpleasant truths. Yet, if a man has been 
selfish, hard, grasping, self-indulgent, sor- 
did—and there are such men—what is the 
poor preacher to do? The well-meaning 
reply that every person has something gooa 
in him, and the eulogist can speak of what, 
is conclusive if the preacher is not to give 
his honest view of the character of the 
dead. But to say of a man notorious for 
meanness that he went regularly to church, 
or of a debauchee that he gave generously 
to the poor, is not to tell the truth, but to 
dodge it. A change in this habit, however, 
myst spring from the good sense of the 
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clergyman and the community in which he 
lives. And the first step toward the change 
is calling attention to the subject, as the 
Pittsburgh clergymen havedone.—Ep1tor’s 
Easy Cnarr, in ‘* Harper's Magazine.” 


—— oo 


AGED AUTHORS. 





THE life of William Cullen Bryant, pro- 
longed until he was nearly eighty-four, has 
directed attention to the fact—for it seems 
to be a fact—that the pursuit of literature 
is favorable to longevity. A contrary 
opinion, however, has widely prevai'ed, 
owing, no doubt, to the early death of poets 
like Chatterton, Keats, Kirk, White, Byron, 
and Musset. Our most distinguished au- 
thors are well on in years. Lowell is al- 
most sixty; Parke Godwin is sixty two; 
Holmes is close to sixty-nine; Whittier is 
seventy; Longfellow, seventy-one; Cal- 
very (George Henry), seventy-five; Emer- 
son, seventy-five; George Ripley, seventy- 
six; Bancroft, seventy-eight; Hermon Mel- 
viile, nearly sixty; Shelton Mackenzie, sev- 
enty; Higginson, tifty-five; Parton. fifty- 
six; Walt Whitman, fifty-nine; Lydia Ma- 
ria Child, sixty-six; Julia Ward Howe, 
fifty-nine; Harriet Becher Stowe, sixty- 
six, not to mention Gail Hamilton, who 
is popularly supposed to be 215. Among 
the literary Britains are Jobo Ruskin, in 
his sixtieth year; Charles Reade, over sixty- 
four; Wilkie Collins, fifty-four; Robert 
Browning, sixty-six; Tennyson, sixty nine; 
Carlyle, eighty-three; George Eliot, fifty- 
eight; Coventry Patmore, sixty-five; James 
Martineaux, seventy-three; and George 
H. Lewes, sixty-one. While amovg the lit- 
erary scientitic men Darwin is sixty-nine; 
Iluxley, sixty-three; Tyndall, fifty-eight; 
and Carpenter, sixty-six. At the head of 
French literary veterans is Victor Hugo, 
seventy-six. Jules Sandeau is sixty-seven; 
Arsene Houssaye, sixty-three; Emil Augier, 
fifty-eight; Cherbuliez, fifty-six; Feuillet, 
fifty-six; and most of the Frenctmen who 
bave achieved a name are from fifty-five to 
sixty-three. Turgenieff, the Russian novel- 
ist, is sixty; Berthold Auerbach, the popu- 
lar German author of ‘‘ Village Tales of the 
Black Forest,” is sixty-six. We might go 
on all over Europe, and show the preserva- 
tive power of professional exercise in ivk. 
Authors generally bave lived far beyond 
the average in all countries, unless, as in 
the case of Byron and Musset, they have 
grossly abused themselves by exvesses. As 
a rule, in consequence of sedentary habits 
and extraordinary use oi the brain, they do 
not have robust health; but they take care 
of such health as they bave—indeed, they 
are obliged to, in order to accomplish their 
tasks. Their longevity springs from tem- 
perance and sobriety. Nowadays men of 
great vanity and moderate talent are dissi- 
pated and profligate; but men of remarkable 
parts are likely to work hard and have good 
habits, without which, in truth, hard work 
is impossible. —N. Y. Times. 





COST OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





FRENCH jouroalists and others are still 
making their calculations about the cost of 
the Paris Exhibition and the probable defi 
ciency at its close; for it is generally con- 
ceded that it will not nearly pay expenses. 
It is now estimated that the whole outiay 
will be 45,300,000 francs, or $9,000,000. 
The receipis trom all sources, it is calcu- 
lated, will reach 34,500,000 francs, or $6,- 
000,000. So that the deficit will amount to 
over two millions of dollars, The French 
people seem to be quite satisfied with tuis 
prospect, and there 1s no grumbling at the 
1uea that the government will have to pay 
this sum of two millions of dollars from 
the treasury. It is rightly believed that 
the nation will derive benefits from the 
exhibition that are cheap at that price, or 
even at a much larger one. How different 
is this from the feeling that prevailed in 
this country in regard to the Centennial 
Exhibition. Here a single city and state 
had to furnish the funds for what was 
really a national festival, and the paltry 
sum that was, after much labor, obltuined 
from Congress had to be returned to the 
Treasury atter the Exhibition wasover. In 
generosily to great national enterprises 
the French Republic excels the American. 








OnE day a clergyman dined with the 
family, aud Willie asked to be allowed to say 
grace, which he did, with bowed head and 
clasped hands, in these words : 

* I'm a ’ittle turly head, 
y fa-a-ver is a pweecher; 
I do to tool ev’y duy. 
And always mina my teacher. 

For ‘T'wist’s sake, Amen.” 
“* Beautiful! beautiful!’ murmured the guest, 
solemnly raising his head. ‘1 fear you did not 
understand Willie,” said his mamma, muen 
annoyed. “I did not,’’ replied tne clergyman ; 
“ but the angels did.”’ 











LADIES! 


BEWAREot 
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DRS. GRAY & FOSTER’S 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


(with HOSE SUPPORTER Attached). 


This Abdominal Supporter 1s 
adapted both for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, and is without 
question the best and cheap- 
est thing of the kind on the 
\ market. It can be worn with 
\ ease atulltimes and is espe- 
\ cially indispensable for Ladies 
{both before and after contine- 
iment. Gentlemen who are 
/ troubled with corpulency or 
/ weakness in toe abdominal 
‘regions will a'so derive much 

benefit from their use. Phy- 
sicians and all who have worn 
this Supporcer speak of it in 
the highest terms of praise. 
The Hose Supporter may be 
worn or dispensed with en- 
tirely, us suits the pleasure of 
wearer. Price of Hose Sup- 
porter, 50 cts. Price of. Ab- 
39 = ys at rarer ets hes ri 
, ve Made in sizes 22, 24, etc., to 42, 
Patented Dec. 18, 1878. aro bowl on even numbers. 
Above No. 42 we will make them to order at a rise of 
25 ets. per size extra.) In stating size, give us a snug 
measure taken under clothing, around the full part 
of abdomen, Orders sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
to any pact of the United States, op receipt of price. 
Taberal discount to the Trade and hysicians. 
Send for Circulars. Please state where you saw 
this advertisement. Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire S reet, Boston, Mass. 
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E GREAT AMERICAN REALITY.” 
ie |§ CHAMPION 


iSPRINGC 
pWATER. 


BARATOGA,N. Y. 


For sale by all respect- 
able Druggists and deal- 
ers in Mineral Waters, on 
Draught and in Bottles. 


* THE CHAMPION 
2 SPOUTING SPRING 









= contains a very large 
prep nderance oi the elements which render min- 
eral waters valuable as medicine, and which are in 
constant use by Physicians of the various schools; 
and the remarkable cure of some of the prevailing 
diseases has given the water of this spring great 
favor among professional men. 

For Headache or cisordered state of the Stom- 
ach, arising trom the use of wines or hearty eating. 
ic isa fine correctiv., giving immediate relief. It is 
invaluable for the treatment of Bilicusness, Dys- 
pepsia Constipation, Piles, Kheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Cutaneous Diseases, Scrofula, etc., and, owing to the 
rresence of Lithia, Magnesia, and Bi-Carbonate of 

sime, is recommended by Physicians for Bright’s 
Diseise of the Kidneys and Diseases of the Bladder, 

The constant and increasing success of the CHAM- 
PiON WATHR is due to its hygien ¢ propertics. It 


is refreshing and healthful and should be found in 
every home. 

Oroers addressed to CHAMPION SPOUTING SPRING, 
Saratoza, N. Y., or to the Company’s office, 205 Kust 


lzth Street, New York, will receive prompt atten- 


"FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 





THE NEW YORK 
STEAM 

Carpet CARPET CLEANING 
WORKS. 

The Best, therefore the Cheapest. 


Established 1857. 
EVERYIMPROVEMENTSINCEK, 


HI S Orders by mail promptly at- 
Pann tended to, 
t|) W.H. JORDAN, Prop., 
| 437 and 439 West 45th Street. 
Machine. We are building a amily exactly ng 
it.Send forCireular LYON 8.M.Co.,40 B. 12th 8t..N.Y. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 











WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tak INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six. numbers — half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 


each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


Pw 
K.S&Co’s. 
¢ IMPROVED “Jor 
MUSIC 
& 


; PAPER FILE. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) .......83.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 “(8 mos.), - - 75 


4 4 (l\month), “ © 35 
2 “  _(2weeks), “ ~e 20 
1 Number (1 week) r - 10 
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523 = after 6 months, ° 4.00 


tv?" Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail, and 
all Postmasters are obliged to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

* THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

-3.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arr or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from ,,, post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncw led for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 
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PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Bro.oey,” 
‘“ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, nev or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without Tuk INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 
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GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 


The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

Dombey and Son, 534 pages. 

Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 











11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

13, Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey's Clock ete. 
560 pages. 
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Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS v5; DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed trom fine large type, on paper of 
extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold, Each volume furthermore contains sIxXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Son, Eytincz, Jr. The origina! cost of the stereotype 
ew alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens bimself wrote: 


‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard) 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B, Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The oe oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 


24x38f¢. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 


“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘* Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘* Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘““EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


_Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and —— Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
‘‘ written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress avy portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revesled to me, without any atte mpt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and otber interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives « better insight into bis ‘inner life” than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever publisbed. 

This really wondvrful book (the copyright of wuich » vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50 or it will be given away as __ 
mium to EVERY sv'BSC IBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given over, posters prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, in advance. 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
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Farm and Garden. 
—— 
The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
hints or guggestions that will make this department 


more valuable to these of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested, 


DAIRY NOTES. 


In accordance with an announcement made 
in our columns several weeks since, Professor 
L. B. Arnold commenced a series of lectures 
on subjects connected with the dairy, ad- 
dressed to the dairymen of Crawford County, 
Peon., who were requested to ask such ques- 
tions as might be suggested by the subjects 
uoder discussion. We give a few extracts from 
this address, and a few of the replies to ques- 
tions answered, as reported in The Dairyman. 
Prof. Arnold commenced by stating that, al- 
though some cheese-makers preferred to fol- 
low the ruts already worn, yet he hoped he 
migbt be able to interest lovers of progress in 
some new ideas that would tend to work an in- 
novation in the art of cheese-making. It is 
necessity which drives men out of old ruts into 
new modes of thought ard practice. This is 
particularly so of cheese-making. Prices of 
dairy produets have fallen so low that it is 
barely possible for dairymen to keep up; 
hence, they strive to lessen the cost of produc- 
tion and manufacture. 

The first step in this direction is to provide 
good cows. Prof. Stewart estimates that it 
takes two-thirds of what a cow eats to sustain 
her life. Prof. Arnold continued by saying 
that he estimated this at four-fifths. There is, 
then, but one-third to one-fifth of the cow’s 
food which goesto milk. Two-thirds of the 
cows inthe Unalted States do not make their 
owners a cent of profit; hence, there is a great 
peces*ity for keeping better cows. Probably 
dairymen lose more from scant feeding than 
from any other souree, if we except poor 
cows. Asregards reducing cost of manufac- 
ture, it has been already reduced about as low 
as it can be without sbutiiog up the factories 
altogether, which would result in a retrograde 
movement to the old methods. 

We need to increase the value of the pro- 
duct. We are apt to think that, if a cheese will 
sell, thatis all we want. This isa mistake, to 
fllustrate which Prof. Arnold gave an account 
of some experiments recently made by him. 
He compared full-cream cheese, newly made, 
and a sample meade last September, with sam- 
ples of foreign cheese; also some Helland, 
some English, Cheddar, and Stilton cheese, and 
some French Rocquefort cheese. He took 
some pepsin and hydrochloric acid, imitating 
as pearly as possible, artificially, the gastric or 
stomachic juices and their digestive properties. 
He found the Rocquefort cheese, two years 
old, containipg ahout twenty per cevt. of 
moisture, digested ia 14¢ hours; Dutch 
(Edam) in two hours; a third variety, in 2'¢ 
hours; a fourth, {a 2% hours; but the sample 
of our own make, nine months old, contaic- 
ing forty per cent. of moisture, required four 
hours for digestion, and even then by far the 
greater portion was left undigested. Expert- 
ments in relation to solidity gave about the 
same results. In every case American cheese 
took more time and left far more sediment 
than the foreign makes. 

To mske good cheese, the milk must be 
pure. No good cheese was ever made of im 
pure or diseased milk. The rennet and the 
salt must be pure. It is the rennet that makes 
the cheese end that digests it. It coagulates 
the milk into a solid form, and by continuing 
its action reduces it again toa soluble form— 
very simply, the gastric juice. The effect of 
whey in cheese-making is to form an acid 
which obscures or overcomes taint; but at the 
same time whey contains within itself nearly 
all the taints and impurities of the milk. It 
has also another eff-et—to carry an excess of 
moisture foto the cheese ; also, by the produc- 
tion of acid, to neutralize the active force of 
rennet in the cure. 

It ie not enough that the rennet has coag- 
ulated the milk. Its action must continue 
throughout the curing and maturing process, 
or we have a poor, indigestible cheese. “Acid 
kills its action fn the precess of making and 
early curiog, and is, therefore, objectionable. 
The little particles of hard, uncured curd in 
acid cheese are evidences of the toughening 
effects of the acid. The rennet property in 
those particles being entirely destroyed, they 
refuse to break down, and such cheese will 
never be fit for food, because indigestible; 
nor palatable, because the fine flavor has been 
neutralized by the acid action. The samples 
of foreign cheese mentioned above were lax- 
ative in their tendencies; while American 
cheese is constipating. The former may be 
eaten freely, as you would eat bread, and you 
feel no oppretsion. Not so the cheese we are 
making. The best of our factory cheese you 
cannot eat as other food, because it is so con- 
stipatiog. When properly made, cheese is as 
nutritive as beef, and even more 80; yet.no 

, Constipating food can be healthful and a per- 
son cannot eat much of it. 
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We must make cheese and not use so much 
acid. Prof. Arnold says bis way is to beat the 
milk to blood heat before applying the rennet. 
Then there is no after-heating to do, only to 
keep the beat ap to the blood-heat point, so 
that the digestive process shall go forward 
naturally. Curd does not ferment. The whey 
ferments, and the curd feels its influence and 
reacts upon the whey. When a curd is fit to 
dip it has a stale smell. The effect of this 
stale condition is to promote decay. d 

Radical changes, suddenly made, sre not ad- 
vised. Begin with the thorough venti'ation 
of the miik at the dairy. A common fault is 
the formation of a taint from lack of proper 
ventilation, If milk is well ventilated, you 
may carry it two or three miles, and its condi- 
tion for cheese-making will be improved there- 
by. It will make better cheese for this agita- 
tion. The whey should be drawn off as soon 
as the heat is applied. The curd will then be-] 
come stringy, and will respond to the hot-iron 
test even before the acid forms. Io drawing 
off the whey, let the curd pack at the sides of 
the vat, the whey passing off down the middle 
between thecurd. Turn over, and when drained 
quite dry it will respond to the hot iron, 
Break it up or put it through a curd-mill, put- 
ting it to press, salting a little less thao by 
the common method. 

In answer to numerous interrogatives, Prof. 
Arnold answered as follows, accounting for 
the disconnected matter given. Good cheese 
cannot be produced from tainted milk, al- 
though the taint can be destroyed by heating 
the milk to 140°. The samples of foreign 
cheese showed fifteen to thirty per cent. wa- 
ter, while much of the American cheese con- 
tgins thirty to fifty. Our cheese is made to 
sell, andnottokeep. If we wantthem to keep, 
we mustcook them dryer. If we wantthem to 
cure very fast, we will allow them to retain 
more moisture. Tbe best food for milch cows, 
available to all, is sowed cera. Millet is also 
excellent and every farmer should have a 
crop of corn and millet for green feeding. 
Corn, being a juicy plant, should be wilted for 
a day or Awo before feeding, to get rid of the 
superfluous water. Peas and oats, grown to- 
gether, are excellent, and will always pay for 
growing when grass is short and dry. Wheat 
bran is a very valuable food for this purpose. 
It should not be fed dry; but should be wet 
and mingled with coarse food before feeding. 
Sowed cora is best for feeding just while it is 
in blossom.— The American Cultivator. 
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MANGELS AND RUTABAGAS. 

THERE isa growing feeling in the West in 
favor of the cultivation of roots for feeding 
stock in winter. Not that they can be raised 
cheaper than grain ; bat because of their value 
io connection with dry feeding and asa means 
of affording some succulent food in the winter. 
To such a fow words upon the easiest manner 
of cultivation will be timely. 

We have had the best success with this crop 
sown early in June—not later than the 15th— 
the first week in June, all things considered, 
being the most favorable. If the land is ma- 
nured, it is better that this should have been 
done the year previous, If manured the cur- 
rent season, the manure sbould be in such a 
fine state that it may be intimately mixed with 
the soil ; since green manure is apt to cause the 
crop to grow forked and with numerous side 
roots. Tbe same rule will apply to all root 
and tuberous crops, but especially so to all 
that class having Jong, tapering roots. 

Plow the land in the most perfect manner. 
Harrow thoroughly, and bring the whole as 
smooth as possible by the use of a leveler, or 
some similar implement tbat will move the 
earth from high to low places, and at the same 
time crush Jumps in passing over the soil. Sow 
the seed in exact lines, ove from the other 
three feet apart. Drop the seed pretty thickly 
in the drill, or not less than about four pounds 
per acre, covering from three-quarters to one 
inch deep. Keep the spaces clean by repeated 
barrowings between the rows, working as 
near,thereto as possible without injuring the 
crop. As soon as the plants are well up, wih 
a sharp, narrow hoe cut them into uniform 
clumps, leaving tufts of plants so that when 
singled out they may stand about nine inches 
apart. If weeds come up among the plants, 
they must be weeded out. There area number 
of hand implements made that will cut so close 
to exact rows as to leave but little hand weed- 
ing to do, except singling the plants. The 
after cultivation consists in keeping the rows 
clean with any one-horse implement that will 
pass between three-feet rows. When roots 
are grown extensively gang cultivators are 
used, which clean seyeral rows at once, 

Rutabagas—Swede turnips—may be left unti; 
June 20th before sowing; but for feeding pur- 
poses we prefer to sow earlier in June or be- 
fore the middle of the month. Thug the plants 
get strong root before the dry weather of July, 
and August occurs. Sow about one-half 
pound of seed per acre and thin as directed for 
beets. Cultivate thoronghly<and clean, and if 
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just before sowing some epectial fertilizer is 
applied to the land and berrowed in so much 
the better. Compost is excellent. So are 
ashes. We have bad good success from the 
application of two hundred pounds of salt per 
acre on land well manured the previous year. 

To harvest either of these crops, they should 
be pulled and laid in rows—the tops of two 
rows pointing together. Thus a man may 
pass along and top them most speedily with a 
spade, ground sharp. The roots are then 
gathered and piled ; and the tops, with a por- 
tion of the crown adhering, gathered into 
heaps with a wooden fork, may be used 
for feeding immediately. In feeding dairy 
cows beets are valuable. For young stock 
these or rutabages are almost indispensable. 
Tbey are well liked by swine, when they be- 
come used to them. Ip fact, nearly all farm 
stock will soon learn to eat them without their 
being chopped, by chippiog off sections of the 
roots with the teeth of the lower jaw. The 
objection to roots in the West is the labor of 
cultivating at a time when the whole force of 
the farm is burried with work. Nevertheless, 
those who have tried them experimentally are 
very apt to increase the area cultivated, when 
they come to understand their value as a rup- 
plement to other food in winter. 

As we go South, the sowing may be later. 
About four months are required for perfecting 
either of the roots named. Beets should be 
sown early enough, sothe crop may be taken 
care of before the ground freezes. A severe 
black frost will iojure the roots to the depth to 
which the frost enters. Swedes will stand and 
grow until quite severe frosts occur. In fact, 
their best growth occurs after the first white 
frosts, 

We think at the South either of these crops 
may be grown for profitable feeding, since the 
winters there are mild and but little cover will 
be required. Turnips, in fact, all the Brassica 
family, will not stand drought or a hot sun. 
Beets do better under this disability, after they 
are once established. A little study and ex- 
periment in the section where these crops are 
to be planted will determine not only the adapt- 
ability of these crops, but also the proper time 
of sowing—a most important consideration, 
since success or failure may depend thereon.— 
Prairie Farmer. 
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THE UTILITY OF SOOT. 


How disagreeable it is to be covered with 
soot and what a quantity of the filthy stuff is 
yearly dumped into out-of-the-way corners and 
holes. The writer has spent four-tifths of bis 
life in and about gardens. During those years 
he bas been compelled to fight insectsa—many 
of them very small and others large—and thie 
“nasty soot” has been one of the best aids in 
overcoming the myriads of ineects that attack 
plants iu a state of cultivation. He once lived 
on a place that lay on the edge of a marsh, or 
large tract of bog-land; and such a location is 
always favorable for insects. Nothing in the 
way of cabbage could be grown there success- 
fully witbout the afd of soot; no deusely 
crowded heads of snowy-white cauliflower 
would have graced the owner's table if soot 
had not been freely used. All the stirring of 
the soil and manuring that could be done 
would not avail to produce a faircrop. Soot 
was first sprinkled over the ground before the 
seeds were sown, then worked iuto the soil; 
and after the seedlings had made their second 
or proper leaves advantage was taken of a 
dewy morning to cover them with a light 
sprinkling of soot. Then when the young plants 
were transplanted they were dipped intoa paint 
composed of equal parts ef soot and soil, mixed 
up with water, or, what ts better still, soapsuds, 
until the whole was like thin paint. Ioto this 
handeful of plants were placed, so that they 
were covered up to their firat leaves, and even 
partly covering them. After doing this, there 
was li'tle or no troublein producing cabbage, 
cauliflowers, or any of their brothers—such 
as Savoys, Brussels sprouts, or the curled kale 
of Aberdeen—fit for any piece of humanity, 
from a prince to a beggar. 

Soot is ove of the best friends that a garden- 
er or farmer has, and if he permits an ounce 
of it to be thrown away he is casting away his 
own wealth. It will not kill the wire-worm or 
annihilate troublesome insects ; but it will make 
it very annoying for them to be compelled to 
eat through it before they can get at the nice, 
succulent vegetables. If soot is first sown 
pretty thickly over the soil where onions, 
carrots, and other root crops are to be grown, 
and then worked in, so as not to come in con- 
tact witb the seed when it is sown, there is no 
fear ef losing a crop by the ravages of maggots, 
wire-worms, and other pests. Here in Western 
America we complain of insec's, while. we 
throw away that which would. drive them to 
seek their food in some other place. The roller, 





fly or moth comes regularly every May.to dis- 


figure our rose-bushes, often. making them‘ 

pear as if they bad been burned by a hot @an; 
when, if the bushes hed been, damped and soot 
put on them in the firat weeks in.May, say.once 
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a week, the roller fly would baye been missing. 
Should any leaves have missed a coat of soot, 
look them over about five or six o’clock in the 
evening, and this insect may be easily seen on 
the top of the leaf, where it bas gone to feed 
during the night ; while in the day time it lays 
quietly underneath, to shade itself from the sun. 

The farmers of England are great soot users, 
and it is no nucommon thing to see a whole 
train of soot leaving the towns for the farms 
and gardeos at a distance. The turnip crop of 
England would be a failure each year were it 
not for soot, and this is a very important crop 
in many districts. After they get into the 
second leaf the soot begins to fly ; or if not a 
small fly takes posseesion of the young, tender 
leaves, and leaves the farmer nothing for his 
labor. 

Soot is not only a good thing to drive away 
insects ; but is also a powerful stimulant. The 
ammonia it contains readily mixes with what- 
ever moisture comes in contaet with it, and 
makes the plants feel good,so to speak. The 
carbon and sulphurous gases in it also add 
their share to the health of the plant. There- 
fore, kind friends, don’t waste your soot. Store 
it as you would gold, for it is quite as valuable 
ip the economy of life.—An old Gardener, in 
Vicks IMustrated Magazine, ‘ 
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THE CELERY CROP. 


THis is the month to set out celery plaints, 
and we advise that the entire crop be set out 
by the 20th. For early use it should beset out 
atonce. We have long thought that the fail- 
ure of celery is more frequently to be aseribed 
to late planting than to any other cause. The 
ground in the trenches, which should be about 
six laches deep, should be well pulverized and 
made as rich as possible. For this purpose 
cow manure mixed with mold is excellent. 
An application of this mixture, to form the 
first ‘‘ billing up,” cannot be surpassed in 
effect. Guano water or liquid manure from 
the dung-yard is excellent. Care must be taken, 
in billing up, that the “ leaders” of the celery 
are not buried, that the soil be made fine, and 
thatthe mingling of it among the plants be 
done with the hands. It is a good plan to plant 
celery between alternate rows of corn. The 
coro affords an excellent protection against the 
hot July and August suns ; the cornstalks to be 
removed as soon as the corn has been con- 
sumed and tbe plants have attained sufficient 
size and strength to take cave of themeelves. 

The best soll for celery sbould be rich and 
moist. Celery cannot be too bighly manured. 

Where there is no other protection to the 
young plants, boards should be laid over the 
trenches every clear day from 10to4 o’clock.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 








FLOWER-GARDEN. 


To all whd love beautiful flowers the arrange- 
ment of the beds in tasteful forms to show 
well, 98 well as tie placing of plants relative to 
color, is a work‘of considerable thought, and 
too often results in failure, because of too 
great haste aud want of consideratiov. Do 
bot get the beds larger than your p'ants will 
fully fill. A small form well filled is better 
than mere breadth and with a bold show of 
naked soil. Place your brightest colors—as 
crimeons, scarlets, etc —in tbe center, and 
surround with lighter shades. An edging of 
dark purple argund shades of pink and white 
is also sometimes effective, especially with 
beds of quite small size. It is important to 
have the plants well hardened before placing 
them in the beds, by careful exposure to the 
weather—at first by day only ; but inthe end 
by night also. Choose dull, dry weather for 
planting, if possible, and have the plants 
ratner dry; for if recently watered they will 
not turnout as nicely. Water freely when set 
and cover the surface with a light mulch. 
The Variegated or Striped Japan Maize forms 
one of the most showy and desirable plants 


bold, attractive point in the distance.—Horti- 
culturist, 
—_—_— [a ———___— 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Few plant-growers relish the idea of supply- 
ing strawberry runners during the latter part 
of summer or in early autumn, as, in doing so, 
they are obliged to destroy quite three times 
as many as they can dispose of. However, 
there cannot be much doubt about this season 
being preferable for the operation. As soon 
as the first runner has becone well established 
it should be lifted, during a damp time, with a 
good ball of earth, and as carefully reset. 
Tbe soil for a strawberry-bed should be deep 
and rich ; the rows eighteen inches apart and 
the plants twelve inches distant in the row. 
When set at this season, they become firmly 
established before freezing weather, and a fair 
crop will most likely result next.year. Do not 
allow runners to take root; but keep them 
pinched offas rapidly as they appear, provid- 
ed fiuit, and not plants, be the object. Mr. 





Charles A. Green, of Clifton, N. Y., says in 


for the center of large beds or forcreating a | 
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Rural Home tbat a quart of strawberries has 
been produced the next ‘season from each 
plant ‘started on the following plan; When 
the plants in the old bed begin to send out 
runners, fill two-inch flower-pots with rich soil 
and plunge to the brim. Set the germ of the 
runner in the pot, and cover with small stoves, 
to hold it in place. As soon. as the potted 
plants are well rooted, transplant carefully, 
without disturbing the roots.— Weekly Tribune. 





THE WEED NUISANCE. 


WeEeps will assert their rights whenever 
there is a chance, and if not checked will mo- 
nopolize the entire farm. Cultivation, in a gen. 
eral sense, is the best exterminator, But 
weeds should not be removed and thrown 
away—burnt in piles, as farmers do. They 
should be made a source of profit ; or, at least, 
to pay for their ‘ grub,’’ by adding them to the 
maoure-heap. Some may say that the seed of 
the weeds retain their vitality in the manure, 
and when the manure is spread on the earth 
these weeds grow and give us a world of 
trouble. We have heard this objection over 
and over again; and many either burn’ their 
weeds or cart them to some waste hole, for fear 
of this. “On the other hand, we like to 
see the manure heap cared for. It is a 
sign of a strong arm and vigorous. in- 
tellect at the head of affairs, And, even 
at the risk of encouraging weed-seed once in a 
while, we would rather preach the doctrine of 
throwing everything Into one common recep- 
tacle for all vegetable and animal refuse than 
aid in the waste of good material which we so 
often see, 

Even where there is likely to be much ob- 
jection from weed-seeds in a mavure-heap, 
provided the vegetable refuse is likely to be 
valuable, the seeds may be destroyed by com- 
posting. Tbe warmth of the decaying mass 
causes the seeds to sprout; and if the whole 
mass is turned over once or twice, so as to give 
air enough to all the seeds in time to germin- 
ate, all the objectionable matter may be de- 
stroyed. We fear far more from ugly roots of 
vile creeping weeds in the mavure-heap than 
we do from bad seeds ; but even these may be 
pretty badly worried by a stirring over of the 
mass a time or two before using. But this re- 
quirer labor; and how much labor can be made 
profitable will always be a question before the 
saving of waste material, however valuable in 
the abstract it may be.— Germantown Telegraph. 





CHICKENS. 


Every chicken which bad the gave has been 
entirely cured by being made to inhale tobaeco 
smoke. The treatment has done them no barm, 
and the trouble of smoking is but little, if it is 
done when the chicks arein the coop. It takes 
but a moment to put them into a basket, and 
five minutes is as long as they should be sub. 
jected to the inhalation of the smokes and not 
so long if it is strong evough to produce 
stupor, As soon as 1 chick is stupefied, it 
should be teken from the basket and laid on 
the ground, when ié will soon revive. Our 
chickens were nearly dead with the gapes when 
first treated ; but got better with each treat- 
ment and were cured after the seventh.—Aural 
New Yorker, — 








BRUNSVIGIA. 


THE gigantic bulbs of that splendid amaryl- 
lie, the Brunsvigia, are frequently imported in- 
to this country, but are rarely seen in bloom. 
Many of them are rotted by impatient efforts 
to force them into growth. These bulbs are 
dug from their native habitat by European 
plant collectors and are usually of great age. 
On being received here, they should be potted 
in good strong loam and kept dry until they 
show signs of growth. 

During the summer set the pot in the sun- 
niest, hottest place you have, and bide your 
time in patience. After growth has com- 
menced, they cannot get too much water. 
Twice a day they should be well saturated. 

i ——____ 


CHICKEN-Y ARDS. 


A WRITER in the American Poultry Journal 
recommends that in chicken-yards where the 
grass has all been eaten off by the fowls the 
yard be daily supplied with a small quantity 
of freshly-mown grass. Short grass, frequent- 
ly cut, as with a lawn-mower, is the best; as 
hens will not swallow long grass, and when 
they can help themselves they always peck off 
very small pieces. The health of fowls much 
depends upon supplying with grass yards that 
contain none or an insufficient supply. 


——— ES 
POTATO BLOSSOMs. 


Ix the cultivation of potatoes, to obtain the 
largest pumb r of tubers, the flowers should be 
plucked off, to prevent the formation of seed, 
while everything should be done to protect the 
leaves from injury: 
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LOVASSO FIELD, 


WEST MARKET STREET, CORNING, N.Y., 
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CELEBRATED CORNING STONE. 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS. 


Large Reduction in Prices May Ist, 1878. 


Model 66. Model'73. Model '76. 

seoeuges Rifle, Octagon Barrel..823 00 %27 00 %35 00 
© Sines? 2300 27 00 35 00 

« “ Round m 2200 2500 32 00 
Carbine.....00 vee ceeeerseres saeuee 2000 2400 # «2700 


(a Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 





Winchester Repeating Arms Co,., 


NEW HAVEN, ‘CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PATENT “ILION” WHEEL 
Horse- Rake. 
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‘MEDICAL 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade 
had often felt the want of some means whereby 
eould soften IRON at the forge, so that 1 could work 
it ata better advantage. This induced me to mare 
Many experiments with different substances whic 
Offered the best prospects of success. It was on one 0 
these occasious that 1 discovered the wenderful e - 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 
I had a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my band in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were véry 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation, I could 
not handle my tools ag. I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, t@get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope or 
relief; but all to no effect. Well. I say] was wors- 
ing with Electro Silicon at the forge. and, of course, 
ceuld not prevent its coming in contact with my 
produced. until 


hands. 
I took no notice of the meses 
mmer, I grasped 
it with m and, m given out, and t had 


one day, wishing to mama hea 
my 
found my crook. d fingers sttaighten out, 
as wuch use of them as ever. I could bh ly believe 
my eyes showed my hand so my wife an ‘and family 
and a genera) rejoicing vee 
The question now was: duced this 
B ..- and, after 
estigation, I at last made up 
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to BR, the skin of man further than any other 
substance, y 
the horse; baa proved itself one of the very 
best applications in all externa) diseases occurring in 


that ho yr ~ 7 ate 
ectro 8 ey Ss niment me 
pany Wey | WW iia St.. bo nee Atti Cha 
¥ BORAACE. ITEVENSON le cago. 
Sola ty all Droguists. 50 cents per bottie. 
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NEVER-FAILING 


HOWE'S aGue curE 


AND TONIC BITTERS. 
$500 REWARD IF IT FAILS TO CURE. 
1 rmanently Chills, Agues. Sciatica, 
Neuraluia. Debiity. all aarveus and periodic dis- 
ery bottle warranted to give perfect satis- 
faction. Price $1, or six botties $5. Sold by druggists 


Cc. B. HOWE, M. D. Seneca Falls, N, ¥. 





STANDARD FERT ILIZERS. 


Pure Bone SuperphosphateofLime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


=n oon eee 


are invited to send for 


BELLS; 


AERA aa eM atal e 
sent Free. VAND TIPE, Olncinwat Lo. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


facture those celebrated Bells for UHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY McSHAKE & CO., 
BAL/TIMOR “, Md. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 











Bell » wy. 

estab ELLS and 
Ouix te ‘Acap DEMY. Factory BgLLa, eu etc. Improved 
‘atent No agencies. 


 MENEELY &. KIMBERLY, 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, 13 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


“THE WHITE” 


SEWING MA- 
CHIN E isthe easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch. is simple incon- 
struction, very | “| 
running, and al 


noiseless. Itis prac 
impossible for giber 
machines to sell in 
directcompetition 
) 4 the WH ++ 
eute Wanted 


oly for forme? ot 
ih ite § Rowing 
Pee oe 
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Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest practical 
utility, convenience, comfort, elegance! Before 


buying any other, please write us for description, 
special terms, etc. ERIE CHAIR C@., Erie, Pa. 





ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL ORDER 
FOR SIX DOLLARS 
we will send by mail ONE-HALF DOZEN of our 
CELEBRATED CHARTER QAK CITY 
Peer 


upleundried, guara: Eufect and unexcelled by 
any shirt in the a is quality Wam- 
sutta muslin #24 fine a, ine. Bosoms, in 


Bosoms for Screw Stud, Gums or yan Bands for 
Stads. OF all with Buttons, as desi 

Give size of Collar, length of arm. Measure (arm 
extended, forearm to the front) from center of back 
of neck, around elbow, to k o Anh Boxe of littie 


finger. ‘Also diregt ions how to OREWTEON, tc. 


shins Pion a HO 


DOWN 
with High Prices! 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 
149 and 151 Jefferson Senept, Chicago, ii, 








4-Ton Wagon Scales, $60; 2-Ton. $40. 

fron levers, stee! bearings, brass beam and beam-box. 
Other sizes Scales, Beams, etc. at a great redaction. 
All Scales Warranted, Send for Circulmr and 
Price-List. 





. SPECTACLES. 





Ww. &B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 
and 8 John 8t., New York 
and 197 e St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
P =, 










Fee. Iron C Yard 
Hr ta, hrese ashers, 


Wonks FOUNDED 1N 1882 

Highest wepal awarded 

em by the Ex- 

ibition at Paris France in 
- Vienna, Austria. 


and Centennial aria, in Ura, 





ron ‘Frame; French Burr’) Ralf. 
+ Self-feeding; ng Bearings; ; 
* Qjustable-Daiance 


Best 
ranged, , made, and tnnished: chen 


Send for Circular. 
HAVEN, Conn,, U.S 


EJECTOR and REBOUNDING G LOCK; 





TOLEDO, OHIO. | GRENADINES 
FRED, BATOW & 60, ran Damasse, and  Plaided, 


er Fabrics. Printed nen "ae <i 
dies, Swiss ain 
Costumes, 


ut hota French Muslins.. _ 

COSTUMES, #15, #18, #22, #25. 

Costumes, Linen Ulsters, Linen and Cambric Suits. - 
ORDERS SOLICITED. 


FRED. EATON & CO., Toledo, O 


THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORGAN OF TRE GREAT WEST. 


Another successful year has rolled around, and it comés before the public in another new gown, cut to 
order, in the hight of fashion. 










Nothwitstanding the cry of CHEAP GOODS and LOW PRICES, we have maintained our standard 
of FIRST-CLASS MATERIAL and FIRST-CLASS WORK MEN, and represent everything just as 
itis. Weare and have been adding to the cost of our Organs—changing styles, etc.,in order to make them 
as attractive as possible; and we feel no hesitancy in saying we have the FINEST CASED ORGAN in the 
market. While we take advantage of every improvement offered worthy of oreep | our Mr, Whitney, with 
his 22 years of experience, is Constantly studying out new designs and impr 





We invite correspondence. Dealers who have not tried us will find our Organ will fill a place no other 
organ will, as itis entirely different in style and finish to any vther. 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, 
120 and 122 wane Street, Cleveland, Ohio. _. 


New Model32, 


or No. 1%. - 


Without Equal in ree 
spect to their excellent 
material, general work- 
manship, strength, accu. 

, apne 
















WITH AUTOMATIC 


CARTRIDGE 


CENTRAL FIRE, CALIBER #2... 


LENGTH OF BARREL.............5 3 INCHES. 
WEIGHT See Re ever ES 124% OUNCES. 
THE PRROUMDING LOCKS 


tusedt sea g aceidents caused by prematu @ife. These arms are 
cs ie esta att — arranged as fo preyent hammer com- 
> cugtridge.s at the La intenti By this means 

from ~~. tely preven: value of this im- 


adden i arial be readily pone he g 
“ All our models possess various advantages over the old eal and have no ae in the market. 


SMITH & vest i ngfield, Mass,, U.S. A. 


Numbers, of superior En. 


ailah mote, gut A to eB pero of of 
: — 
For Health, Comfort, and Cony 


§ T E E L wring: A on gat ot 2h Con nes 
HARTFORD WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS. 


ire as 
be us construc. 
tion, making them sim- 
er, stronger, and more 
urable. 

























=, aah A tioner 
PENS. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Oo, 
NEW 




















MADS BY THE 


WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS 0:, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


H. P, WILLIAMS & CO., 250 Canal Street, New York, Agents, 


WHITTLESEY & PETERS, 
Licensed eeutemen: for: Western States aad Terettorian, Chicago, il. 


ent, and 








Povetthatnedink the great depression of busi 









TABLEWARE 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COMPLETE. 


French China and Limoge Com- 
bination Breakfast, Dinner, and 
Tea Sets, from $14; Cnamber Sets, 
from $2 95; Fine Engraved Goblets, 
$1.26 doz.; Ivory-Handied Table 
Knives, from $6 doz.; Tripie-plate 
Caster, 5 Cut Bottles, $3; Siliver- 
ware, Cutlery, China, and Class- 
ware; everything new and beau- 
tiful for your house and table; and 
REFRICERATORS (BEST MADE) at 
greatlyreduced prices. Coods care- 
fully boxed free, and shipped dally 
to all parts. New SO-page Price- 
list and: Refrigerator list free by 


« D, BASSPORD, 


1, 2,3, 12, 13, 15, 16, and 17 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


ELEGANT CARRIAGES. 








|A.S.FLANDRAU&CO., 


Mos. 372 and 374 BROOME ST., 
NEW YORK. 


PARIS ST¥YLMS 


VICTORIAS AND CABRIOLETS. 


LONDON AND PARIS STYLES 
OF 
BROUCHAMS AND T CARTS. 


LIGH € FASHIONABLE CARRIAGES FOR TOWN 
AND COUNTRY, SUPERBLY FINLSHED. 


THE, FLANDRAU ROAD WAGON 
‘ .. IN ALL WEIGHTS. 
All Fitted with Rybber-Cushioned Axles. 
LOWEST PRICES 
FOR PROMPT CASH. 





PIANOS Another pattie on hign prices: RAGING 


EASIEST 
See me ‘° tan Newspaper Fall reply (sent free) 
efore buying P'ano - Organ, Read my latest circular. 


at prices ev 
em Dan’) ¥. Beatty, 


erguven. AS Aparay YRGANS AN s 








Archers Lic Wn ie ils 


EI HORSMAN. P P m 





yor’ ESIAN B A ly 


Br eae th. 
CLEANSING, and 


fails to give reli 


Two Months’ use. 


Catarrh. 
PRICB, $1. 
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Gz It never 


thering Gum from | 


| Natives 
| orway Spruce, 





be taken into the Stomach without harm ; is 
lent Wash for Sore Month; Cleanses the 


One Lottle ig sufficient for 


Soreness and 
it Contains No Poisonous Drugs. 
bstinate cases of 


Teeth, Hardens the Gums, and purifies the 


Allits properties are 


HEALING. 


most 0 


oe 
° 


Ask your Druggist for it, or send for Circula 


N. B. PHELPS, Propaietor, 
No. 6 MURRAY ST. NEW YORK. 













Tpteation a Watches 86, %8,8 
$15, $.0, and ch, Chains $2 to $12 4 
aF4 match. Jewelry < = cou rent C.0 
- D.b tits stamp foi os Tapetre. 
ted reutar. Tar, Collins Metal Watch Wac- 
tory ° 3696. 


335 Broadway,N. Y. Box 
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THE SINGER wP'G COw, Principe) Office, “ Union, 
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80 Beekman St, N. Y. 


Manufa 
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